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But.er tells us that— 

** All love, at first, like generous wine, 
Ferments and frets until ‘tis fine ; 
But when ’tis settled on the lee, 
And from th’ impurer matter free, 
Becomes the richer, still the older, 
And proves the pleasanter the colder.” 

A humorous description of the effects of this pleasant frigidity is 
given by the facetious, yet almost now forgotten, George Alexander 
Steevens, who says, “ Courtship is a fine bowling-green turf, all gallop- 
ing round and sweethearting,—a sunshine holiday in summer time ; but 
when once through the turnpike of matrimony, the weather becomes 
wintry, and some husbands are seized with a cold fit, to which the 
faculty give the name of Indifference. Courtship is matrimony’s run- 
ning-footman, but is too often carried away by the two great preserva- 
tives of matrimonial friendship—delicacy and gratitude. There is also 
another very serious disorder with which ladies are sometimes seized 
during the honeymoon, and which the College of Physicians call Sul- 
lenness. This malady arises from some incautious word which has been 
addressed to the patient, who then Jeaning on her elbow on the break- 
fast-table, her cheek resting upon the palm of her hand, her eyes fixed 
earnestly upon the fire, and her feet beating tat-too time. The husband, 
meanwhile, is biting his lips, pulling down his ruffles, stamping about 
the room, and looking at his lady like Old Nick. At last he abruptly 
says, ‘ Well, Ma’am, what’s the matter with you?’ The lady mildly 
replies, ‘ Nothing.” ‘ Whatis it you do mean?’ ‘ Nothing.’ * What 
would you have me do?’ ‘ Nothing.’ * What have I done, Madam?’ 
‘Oh, nothing.” And this quarrel arose at breakfast: the lady very 
innocently observed she thought the tea was made with Thames water ; 
the husband, in mere contradiction, insisted upon it that the tea-kettle 
was filled out of the New River.” 

This, ‘and the domestic felicity of Sir Charles and Lady Racket 
“three weeks after marriage,”” brought to my recollection the scene I 
had witnessed between Mr. and Mrs. Daly at their lodgings in London, 
and made me congratulate myself upon the escape I had made from the 
superficial attractions of Emma Haines. Thence my thoughts glanced 
to the expatriated husband and the separated wife in that case ; and 
I began to wonder what had happened to my once worshipped idol, 
and how she was “ making it out”? with her mother and the major. 
Nothing at all comparable with this, was happening to me. Harriet 
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was still all gentleness and playfulness. Her wishes seemed to be 
bounded by the desire of pleasing me; and her kindness transferred 
on my account, not only to my brother, but to the children of his late 
wife, and even beyond them to others who had no tie or claim what- 
ever upon us, except as apparently contributing to his comfort, was 
unqualied as it was unaffected. This is charming ; but still—— 

Here are the three Falwassers—two misses and one master. What 
then ?—they are endeared and attached—they scarcely know why—to 
my brother Cuthbert, who is their real fe Kitty Falwasser, a 
fine girl of thirteen or fourteen, rubs his temples with eau-de-Cologne. 
“ Jenny,” as he calls her, fetches his snuff-box, cuts the leaves of his 
books, puts the additional lump of sugar in his tea when Harriet does 
not make it sweet enough, and even goes the length occasionally of 
drinking it for him. Tom Falwasser is a pyrotechnist; his whole ho- 
lidays are passed in making squibs and crackers ; and he comes in, after 
dinner, as his father-in-law desires, smelling of gunpowder like a devil. 

I remember, in some former notes of mine, I explained the innocence 
of this same word as used colloquially to designate a certain wooden 
implement, in which I greatly rejoiced before my union with Harry,— 
I call her Harry now: how odd !—and it is again necessary to say, lest 
I might be considered profane, that when I state that Tom smelt 
like a * devil,’”? I mean that he smelt like one of those little, black, 
haycock-shaped mixtures of gunpowder and water which that mischievous 
dog, Daly, mixed with Lady Wolverhampton’s pastilles upon that cele- 
brated night when her lovely niece fell into the recorded error committed 
in other saat by Dr. Green’s dairy-maid, under the auspices of that 
reverend and much revered gentleman. 

“« Gilbert,” said Cuthbert to me, “these children of Emily’s—just 
give me my pocket-handkerchief, Jenny.—Poor Emily! Well, I wish 
you had known her; it would have saved me a world of trouble in ex- 
plaining all her—ah !—virtues and—ah !—merits.—They are nice chil- 
dren, and I love them as if they were my own. Besides, here they are 
—ah!—no trouble to me——” ’ 

I could not help thinking, mischievously perhaps, of the “ ready- 
made family ’’ warehouses which one sees 6 ad about town. 

~ And they have petitioned me to be allowed to invite Mrs. 
Brandyball, their schoolmistress, or, as they call her, their governess, 
to come here for the last week or fortnight of their holidays, so that they 
may go back with her to school.” 

“ [’m sure,” said I, “ nothing can be more agreeable than to do what 
you like. Harriet’s confinement is shortly expected ; but that, of course, 
will make no difference.” 

“ She is a very nice woman, indeed,” said Cuthbert. ‘ I did not take 
the trouble to talk to her much ; but she seems very full of proper feeling, 
and that sort of thing; and is about as good an European as I recollect 
to have seen for a great many years.” 

A good European! thought I to myself. Well, I see what must 
happen ; Mrs. Brandyball must come. ‘“ Anything, my dear Cuthbert, 
you wish,” said I, “ of course you will command.”’ 

“ No, no,” said Cuthbert, “I can’t exert myself to command ; only 
I think it would please the children, and their dear mother, who—to be 
sure, she is gone; but then she is at rest—that’s a great thing; only I 
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should like to pay every respect to her memory, and to her children. 

They think it would make them well considered by the whole school, 

if she came here, and saw how well they lived; and besides, it would 

save me the trouble of writing a letter, or dictating to Hutton what f 

wished to say to her respecting my views of their future education ; and 
ou have another spare room.” 

What could I reply? Ali the rooms in the house were spare rooms 
to him. So I said—“ My dear Cuthbert, not another word. Mrs. 
Brandyball will be most welcome to Ashmead; as, indeed,” I added, 
* is anybody upon earth whom you wish to come here.” 

“* ] have not many friends in this country, said Cuthbert; “ that is 
to say, I dare 7 I have a good many people with whom I have been 
very intimate in India, and to whom I am really very much attached ; 
but I have no idea how to find out where they are; some, of course, are 
dead, and—so—-—Well, but I am very glad you have no objection to Mrs. 
Brandyball’s visit. Now, the next thing we must do, is to get somebody 
to write to her to invite her.” 

“I think if Kitty Falwasser were to write,”’ said I, “it would perhaps 
be thought a civil way of doing the thing.” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert; “ but then you know she does not write 
without lines ; and then we should have to rule them, and when she 
had finished, to rub them out,—and_ besides, she does not like writing, 
—she is too young for that yet. My poor wife gave instructions to 
Mrs. Brandyball, when the children were sent home, not to force their 
intellect,—let it develop itself,—don’t fatigue their minds, poor things, 
—think what a thing it would be to learn half a page of a French vocabu- 
lary in a day, and take a lesson of dancing afterwards, it’s enough to 
wear them to skeletons!” 

“] quite agree with you,” said I, “ that nothing is more absurd, not 
to call it barbarous, than the system of forcing to which you allude, 
noranything more lamentable than to see children repeating by rote 
whole pages of history or poetry, conceived in terms, which, to them, are 
inexplicable, and even then delivered in a language which they don’t un- 
derstand. Yet still I think Kitty Falwasser might in her fourteenth year 
contrive to write a letter to her governess, inasmuch as she wrote you a 
remarkably nice announcement of the approaching holidays.” 

“ Oh, that,” said Cuthbert, raising himself a little upon one of his 
elbows, “ took her thirteen days constant labour,—so she tells me—did 
it over two-and-twenty times; and at last got one of the teachers to 
put in all the capital letters,—no,— Kitty has no turn for writing,—she 
colours prints very nicely : she has painted all the kings’ heads in her 
‘History of England,’—she hasa genius that way,—her poor mother used 
to be very clever in—what they call—I cannot recollect,—but it was 
cutting holes in cards, and painting through them—something about 
tinting I think—no—if you don’t like to write, I'll dictate a note to 
Hutton, and then he can take it himself to the post-office. I want to 
send my watch down to Stephenson’s shop, for somehow, I have lost— 
or dropped—or mislaid my watch key ; I dare say it is somewhere under 
the sofa cushions: however, he’d better go and get me another; and 
then Stephenson can set the watch by the church clock. I only found 
out half an hour ago that it has not been going since Tuesday, when I 
set it last.” 
um 2 
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I could scarcely keep silent during this beautiful illustration of my 
helpless brother's character, which developed itself in every action of 
his life, if actions the evitation of all movement in which he delighted, 
could be called. However, I wanted to hear the conclusion of his 
labour-saving scheme, before I suggested to him that my wife would 
probably be the properest person to give the invitation. 

“Oh! certainly,” said Cuthbert; “ but that will give her a great 
deal of trouble: and then so near her confinement,—somebody had 
better write it in her name.” 

“* No, my dear brother,” said I, “ Harriet is quite strong enough to 
write a letter ; she likes employment both mental and bodily,—she’ll be 
delighted.” 

**So shall I,” said my brother; “but it is quite wonderful to sce 
her; and to think,—Oh dear, dear, what a heap of trials women have to 
undergo! Yes; then that, I think, will be the best way,—it will look 
civil, and attentive, and kind. I wonder I had not thought of that 
at first.” 

‘I suppose,” said I, “ it had better be done immediately ?” 

“Yes, certainly,’’ replied Cuthbert; ‘Kitty was very anxious 
about it this mo:ning, because I think she told me the lady was gone 
somewhere—where, [ don’t remember—to stay for a fortnight,—trom 
whence she could take this on her way home. I’m sure you'll like her— 
she is so lady-like in her manners, and so gentle, and talks so well, 
and so very much attached to the children.” 

“* That her presence will be agreeable to you,”’ said I, “ is, as I have 
already said, sufficient of itself to render her a welcome visiter.”’ 

“* There’s another thing the girls told me to ask you about,” said 
Cuthbert ; “ your youngest sister-in-law has been talking to them 
about—oh dear, my head—about some very clever dancing-master who 
lives here; and they were saying, if you had no objection, they should 
like to take lessons three or four times a-week for an hour or two,—it 
would put them forward,—and how they can take this trouble I don’t 
understand ; but they are young and hght, to be sure,—and so,—I 
said I would ask you. The drawing-room isn’t used in the mornings, 
and—perhaps—”’ 

“Qh, certainly,” said I; “ they will not in the least interfere with 
us, only, perhaps, when Harriet is confined, we may—” 

“ Oh, that’s another matter,” said Cuthbert ; “ Mary has got all the 
particulars of the man’s terms; and I had the paper yesterday, but 
I’m sure I haven’t any idea where it is now. Do just ring the bell, 
Gilbert; I'll get Hutton to look for it, and then he can take a message 
about it,”’ 

I rang the bell, and Hutton appeared. 

“* Have you seen,”’ said Cuthbert to the servant, “a paper about the 
terms of a dancing-master that Miss Falwasser gave me yesterday ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir,’ said Hutton, “ Mr. Kittington; I have been there, Sir, 
—to his house. Miss Falwasser told me to desire him to call upon you 
to-day ; he said he would be here at three. I thought, Sir, Miss had 
told so herself, or I should have mentioned it.”’ 

* Oh, that’s all very convenient,” said Cuthbert; “ I’ll see him when 
he comes. Where are the young ladies ?”’ 

“ Out in the laundry, I believe; Sir,” said Hutton, “ acting a play; 
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Master Tom has got some fireworks there, and they are all dressed up ; 
and Miss Fanny Wells, and her sister, and Mr. Merman are there.” 
#“ Dear me,” said Cuthbert; “ what a pity they don’t come and act 
here, it would amuse us excessively ; it is out of the question going all 
the way across the court-yard. hat droll things,—eh ?” 

This all sounded mighty playful and pretty ; but the circumstances, 
the free and easy manner of Miss Kitty Falwasser considered, are not 
altogether satisfactory to me, I confess. It wasclear that the two girls 
entirely managed their indolent father-in-law ; and that the elder one, 
fully conscious of her power over him, had, having merely expressed a 
wish, and asked permission to take lessons in dancing, reckoned upon 
his compliance so much a matter of course, as not to think it necessary 
to wait till she had obtained it, before she sent for the Terpsichorean 
professor. As to my opinion or objection upon the subject, it was clear 
that none of the family considered them of the slightest importance. 

I certainly had the curiosity to visit the “theatre,” where I found 
Miss Falwasser with her face blackened, dressed up in a shawl and 
turban, having squeezed herself into a pair of her brother Tom’s trowsers, 
personating Othello, while Jenny was exhibiting herself as Desdemona,— 
Tom’s only bargain being, that “ was to fire the salute from the batteries 
at Cyprus, which were ingeniously represented by one of the coppers in 
the laundry, which was fitted up with battlements, and cannon round 
its edge, while the active contriver was concealed within, from which 
ambush he cunningly managed to raise his hand unseen to the touchhole 
of his small artillery, the first one of which that was fired recoiled with 
considerable force, and severely wounded the boy just between his eyes. 

Tom bellowed, the girls screamed, and the only thing to be done was 
to send for Sniggs. Fanny Wells was dreadfully agitated, and was. led 
to her room by the attentive and assiduous Lieutenant, her sister 
Bessy following her, but with a far different expression of counte- 
nance. All this was unpleasant ; but what could | do? It was clear 
to me that the elder of the young ladies was blessed with what is called 
a spirit—a lively imagination, and not the most profound veneration for 
rigid truth. Her ideas were rather of the romantic, and although 
her ignorance of the essentials of education were to my eyes and ears 
apparent, nature had compensated to her for any deficiency of taste or 
erudition by giving her a disposition to inquisitiveness upon all matters 
except those which were likely to be advantageous either to her manners 
or her morals. 

Unfortunately for Kitty she was handsome, and every body was 
foolish enough to tell her so, which so long as fortune afforded her a 
maid and a mirror, was evidently a work of supererogation. Her sister 
Fan was her slave, and with a totally different character, temperament, 
and disposition, compelled to join in pursuits for which she had naturally 
no inclination, because she literally dared not disobey her senior. 

Sniggs arrived in less than half an hour to examine Tom’s wounds, 
and a few minutes after came Kittington, the dancing-master, to receive 
Cuthbert’s commands about the lessons. Harriet, who certainly was not 
so much affected by the bump on Tom’s nose as I apprehended she 
might have been, sat down to write Mrs. Brandyball a letter of invita- 
tion; and while Tom was bellowing like a calf up and down; stairs, 
Fanny Wells sobbing most interestingly, and Jane and Bessy talking 
over the explusion as something terrifs, I was assailed at once in th 
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drawing-room, where Cuthbert was deposited, by the medical opiuions 
of the apothecary, the discussion of terms with the dancing-master, 
and the h itical sentimentalism of Lieutenant Merman, whom I 
admit I cordially detested. 

“The accident,’’ said Sniggs, “is providentially ee onan an 
inch one way or the other might have made it serious—right eye—left 
eye—one or the other might have gone—but in the middle, between the 
two , is what I call ‘ In medio tutissimus Eye bis’—not bad that, 
Mr. y, considering I am only a pupil myself. The worst effect 
will be a little discolouration of the skin. I’ll send up something by 
way of fomentation, which shall set all to rights; but I would advise 
you to caution Master Falwasser not to repeat the experiment.” 

“ Certainly, I shall,’ said Cuthbert. ‘‘ Foolish boy, to take all that 
trouble to loud all those little cannon, and then to get into a copper to 
fire them. Dear, dear, how indefatigable youth is, in the pursuit of 
pleasure !”” 

“ Ah!” said Sniggs, turning to Mr. Kittington, “ good day—how is 
Mrs. K.—lumbago better ?—did not call this morning—used the opodel- 
doc—children quite well, dear little things ?”’ 

“ Quite well, thank you,” said Kittington. 

“€ Well, I’ll be off home for the lotion for Master Tommy,”’ said Sniggs, 
“and will look in in the evening to see how he is going on.” 

Away went Sniggs, with this friendly promise of another visit. I left 
Cuthbert to settle his schemes with Kittington, to whose presence he felt 
it necessary to summon his two fascinating daughters-in-law, in order to 
give him a notion of their peculiar graces. Bessy Wells had been his 
pupil, so the meeting was no doubt extremely satisfactory. All I know 
of it was that at its termination Mr. Kittington was appointed to attend 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and that Merman 
invited himself not only to be present at the performances, but to join 
our family circle on the then present day— 

“ His custom always in the afternoon.” 

Well, this was certainly no improvement to my prospects, nor were the 
comfort and regularity of my establishment very much improved by the 
extraordinary proceedings of Cuthbert, not only as regarded his promis- 
cuous invitations to strangers, but as related to the little nick-nackeries in 
which he was in the habit of revelling, himself. After various attempts 
to describe, through Hutton, the vérztable mode of dressing a kabob, or 
sending up a pillau, he went the length of having my cook,—I say my 
cook, as if, in point of fact, every thing in the house were not his, into 
the breakfast-room or the drawing-room, if that happened to be ‘“ head- 
quarters” with the ladies, whom he never left ; my there instruct her 
in the arcana of Onental gastronomy, not theoretically but practically, 
by superintending in his horizontal position the cuttings and choppings, 
triturations, amalgamations, and all the other botherations which he con- 
sidered necessary to produce one or two dishes, his partiality for which, 
he attributed to the circumstance of the late Mrs. Cuthbert Gurney having 
been particularly fond of them. 

There really was something in Cuthbert’s indolence which was ex- 
tremely trying to the patience, or the activity, or whatever it might be, 
of those who were around him. He seemed unconsciously to glory in his, 
to me, melancholy ivanition. He certainly was one of those of whom 
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Johnson says, “ They boast that they do nothing, and thank their stars 
that they have nothing to do; who sleep every night till they can sleep 
no longer, and rise only to take sufficient exercise to enable them to 
sleep again’”’—in this particular the likeness failed, for Cuthbert took 
none— who prolong the reign of darkness by double curtains, and 
never see the sun but to tell him how they hate his beams: whose 
whole labour is to vary the posture of indulgence, and whose day differs 
from their night only as a couch or chair differs from a bed.”” » 

Well, then came another worry. Harriet, first prejudiced against 
my ew friend Sniggs by her mother, who certainly entertained a 
sneaking mistrust of his professional skill, and now, in the case of be- 
coming a mother, still more disinclined to attempt to conquer her dislike, 
resolved, even if she were to have no medical attendant and certainly 
to die, not to have Sniggs as her “‘ doctor’? on the approaching occasion. 
I ventured to remonstrate, ran over a catalogue of names of the best 
people in the neighbourhood who employed him; but all in vain: to 
her the loss of her infant sister Adelgitha, was light by comparison with 
the anticipation she entertained of his giving a sort of circular descrip- 
tion of all the circumstances connected with her case, whatever it might 
turn out to be. And she afforded me the first proof of a resolution 
to have her own way upon this occasion. But then it was quite rea- 
sonable. She had, in the first place, no confidence in his abilities ; 
and, in the second, she had heard him give relations of the calamities of 
all our neighbours in a tone and manner which she dreaded when her 
own indisposition became the subject of general conversation. 

* A newsmonger,”’ says Butler, “is a retailer of rumour, that takes 
upon trust, and sells as cheap as he buys. He deals in a commodity 
that will not keep; for if it be not fresh, although true in its origin, it 
lies on his hands and will yield nothing. True or false it is all one to 
him ; for novelty being the grace of both, a truth grows stale as well as 
a lie: and as a slight suit will last as well as a better, while the fashion 
holds, a lie will serve as well as truth, till new ones come up. He is 
little concerned whether it be good or bad, for that does not make it 
more or less news; and if there be any difference, he prefers the bad, 
because it is said to come soonest ; for he would willingly bear his share 
in any public calamity to have the os of hearing and telling it. 
_ He tells news, as men do money, with his fingers, for he assures them 

it comes from very good hands. The whole business of his life is like 
that of a spaniel, to fetch and carry, and when he does it well he is 
clapped on the back and fed for it; for he does not take it altogether, 
like a gentleman, for his pleasure: but when he lights on a considerable 
eae of news he knows where to put it off for a dinner, and quarters 

imself upon it, until he has eaten it out: and, by this means, he drives 
a trade, by retrieving the first news to truck it for the first meat in 
season : and, like the old Roman luxury, ransacks all seas and lands to 
please his palate.” 

Such a man Harriet set down Sniggs to be, And there are certain 
points upon which a woman must neither be thwarted nor disturbed. 
Harriet was about to assume a new character in the world—so was I; 
but then, dear soul, she was so much more personally concerned with 
the change, that the moment she expressed her decided aversion from 
calling Sniggs into council, I resolved that he should most certainly not 
be admitted; but, as one likes to live’ peaceably with his neighbours, 
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and as Sniggs was, I am sure, a kind-hearted man, and, as I believe, 
an able practitioner, I saw at once that the only way to sootht his 
feelings and moderate his anger at being excluded would be to send to 
London for some most extraordinarily popular accoucheur, a baronet if 
possible, but decidedly not below the degree of kmghthood, whose un- 

uestioned claims would set to rest in a moment the uneasiness of the 
Blessford ,even though the magnate himself had in other 
days filled a similar situation to his own. 

All these things worried me. I havea strong feeling that genius 
and talent are to be found in thousands of places besides the highest, if 
one only knew where to hit them; and that not only in medicine and 
surgery, but in every art and science in the world, which, without 
some accidental circumstance, some coincidence for which none of us 
are prepared, to bring them into notice, remain to 

“ Waste their‘ powers’ on the desert air.” 

In no pursuit is this truth more evident than that of literature. If ever 
I] should have an influence over publishers, which,—since my literary 
hopes were nipped in the bud by the unequivocal condemnation of my 
first and only farce at the Haymarket playhouse, now seven years ago, 
is not likely,—I would endeavour to impress upon their minds the vast 
— they do, not only to the said genius and talent, but to them- 
selves, in unequivocally rejecting works by unknown authors. Every 
author must be at first unknown, and every author must write a first 
work—unless, indeed, he could adopt the course pro by an Irish 
gentleman who wished to learn German.—* The first half-dozen lessons, 
Sir,” said the master, “ are tedious, difficult, and disagreeable; but 
after that, you will begin to appreciate the beauties of the language.” — 
“* Then, Sir,” said Mr. O’Brallaghan, “ hadn’t we better begin with 
the seventh ?” 

One of the strongest proofs that genius must triumph without the aid 
of a name, is to be found in the anonymous publication of “ Waverly.” 
Of the author of “ Waverly,” when it first appeared, who knew any- 
thing? Nota human being supposed that this leader of the most splen- 
did course of fiction that ever graced the annals of our literature would 
have been rejected—most probably unread—because it bore no known 
writer's name on its title-page! ‘The supposition is perfectly natural. 
Such things happen every day, as injudiciously as unjustly; and sure I 
am, that, if I were a writer enjoying a considerable share of popularity, 
derived more perhaps from good fortune than merit, I should be the first 
to endeavour to overturn this system of exclusion, and give every man 
or woman of talent (equal in all probability to my own, although kept 
in obscurity by adverse circumstances) a fair chance of starting in the 
race, if not for fame, at least for that which, in these mercenary days, is 
perhaps no more substantial received for their labours. 

However, able or not, skilful or a bungler, wise or foolish, my wife 
will not have Sniggs; so I must look out. 


In the course of the afternoon, peace was perfectly re-established, and 
Cuthbert, quite overcome by the effort of hearing Sniggs’s scientific de- 
scription of Tom’s accident, and making his arrangements with Mr. 
K n, was reclining on the sofa, with Kitty sitting rubbing his ancles, 
and Jenny bathing his temples with what his man Hutton called “ O, 
go along,” meaning thereby “ Eau de Cologne.” Tom, with his head 
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dressed like Cupid, but in every other respect looking like an inp, 
was seated ata table thumbing over a book, which he affected to be 
reading, and Fanny Wells was occupied in painting a rose upon the top 
of a oo card-box. 

“ Well,” said I, as I entered the room, “ the invitation to Mrs. Bran- 
dyball is gone—are you pleased, Kitty ?” 

“ Oh yes, uncle,” said Kitty, “ it will make her so good-natured to 
us when we go back.” 

** Ah, poor things,” said Cuthbert, “ they have enough to do when 
they are at school. Ohdear! Well, Gilbert, I have settled about the 
dancing. He can come very early in the morning twice a-week, and 
about the middle of the day on the other two days; but he seems to 
think you must have the carpet taken up in the drawing-room. They 
can’t do their—what does he call them?—some of the-steps—on a 
carpet. So I told him I thought it would take great labour to do that, 
but Hutton says that he, and James, and the coachman, can take it up 
in an hour.” 

“ Yes,”’ said I, not quite gratified at the proposal of uncarpeting the 
best room in my house and converting it into a dancing school, the more 
especially as it joined our own bed-room, and as the early lessons might 
in re degree interfere with Harriet’s morning slumbers ; however, I 
said yes. 

“* What a nice little foot Mr. Kittington has got!” said Kitty Fal- 
wasser, as she rubbed, as I thought with an air of invidious compara- 
tiveness, those of Cuthbert. 

“* Law, my dear child,” said Fanny, ‘* how came you to notice that ?” 

** I’m sure I don’t know, cousin,” said Kitty; “* I always look at 
gentlemen’s feet; he is a very nice man altogether I think, and so 
does cousin Bessy.” 

Yes, thought I, and you are a very nice young lady ; however, the 
holidays don’t last for ever. 

“* He is quite a swell,’’ said Tom, looking out from under the ban- 
dage which Sniggs had applied to his darkening eyes. 

Charming boy, said I to myself. 

“ Much smarter than the chap as teaches at Doctor Brusher’s.”’ 

“ Tom,” said 1, ** what sort of a master is the doctor ?”’ 

“ He’s a rum-un to look at,” said Tom; “ a hold chap and wears a 
wig, all fuzzy out, and we sticks pens hinto hit, whichever on us his 
behind im hat lesson time.” 

“* Is he much in school himself?’ said I. 

*“* Not a great deal,’’ said Tom ; “* he's a good deal hover at the White 
Art; he’s a dab at billiards, and e’s halmost halways hat hit: yet e 
wollops hus like sacks if he kitches us playing marvels for hanythink.” 

“Are there many boys at the school?” said I, marvelling myself at 
the style of Tom’s language and his mode of pronunciation, of which, 
as he was always, till the recent accident, somewhere out of sight play- 
ing with gunpowder, I had not had any great previous experience. 

“ Ow many ?” said ‘Tom, “ heighty-height last alf.”’ 

“Are you kept very hard at work, my dear boy?” said Cuthbert, 
looking at him with a mingled expression of affection and compassion, 
which to me appeared most absurd. 

“ Oh, yes, Pa,” said Tom. “ I believe so too; we get hup at six,— 
too minutes hallowed to drese,—then down to prayers. Billy Dixon 
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bbles them over fast enough I can tell ye. Old Brusher don’t get 
up imself so hearly.” , r 

“ And who is Billy Dixon, dear?” said Cuthbert, in a tone of inquiry 

so pathetic, that, al h he was my brother, I could scarcely help 


laughing. 

«Billy Dixon,” said Tom, “ is one of the hushers ; is name is Williams. 
All the chaps calls him Billy Dixon, just as they calls Opkins, the 
Hinglish husher, Snob. E reads the prayers; then we as to say the 
lessons we learnt hover night; then them as is igh hup, does Hugh 
Clid and Matthew Mattocks. I’m not hin them yet. And we does 
ciphering till height; then we breakfasts, and after that, we goes into 
the back yard and washes our ands and faces; then hout into the play 
ground till ten; then in agen till twelve; hout till dinner at one.” 

* And do.you live well, my poor boy ?’’ said Cuthbert. 

* Lots of grub,”’ said Tom, “ sich as it is. Sundays we has baked 
beef—long, bony bits—hunderdone—and plenty of ard pudden; Satur- 
days, scrapings and stick-jaw. Hobliged to bolt all the fat, else we 
kitches toko. They gives us swipes for dinner and supper, with cheese 
as ard as hiron, hand as black has my at ; but they tells us it’s olesome.” 

“ And does Dr. Brusher,” said I, curious to ascertain the advantages 
which Tom derived from the tuition of so able a man, in return for sixty 
pounds a-year, and no extras—“ does the Doctor attend much to your 
general conduct ?”’ 

* Yes,” said Tom; “ he reads lectures to us, and hexamines us in 
the hevenings.”’ 

** But I mean with regard to your manners and conversation,” said I. 

“ Bush—he be smoked!” said Tom. “ If e was to hinterfere with 
our big boys, they’d 

* Send him to the chimney-top to fetch away the bacon.’ " 

* What a droll boy you are!” said Cuthbert. 

“ Mother Bopps is very good-natured to some of the little chaps,” 
continued the communicative pupil. 

“ And who may she be?” said Fanny Wells. 

“Oh! Mother Brusher,’”’ said Tom; “ but only we halways calls 
her Bopps. I don’t know why ;—hit’s halways bin so, afore I went.” 

“ Ay, it is the nature of women to be kind,” said Cuthbert, sighing. 

“She takes care,’”’ said Tom, “ that we wash our faces and hands 
Saturday nights, to be all nice and clean for church on Sunday morning.” 

“ But I presume,” said I, “ you repeat your ablutions when you 
get up?” 

“No we don’t,” said Tom; “ we repeat the Colic of the day—the 
little uns does Cathekiss. As for our feet, we as’em washed once a 
quarter.” 

“And in what,” said I, perfectly astonished at the erudition, delicacy, 
and cleanliness of my young connexion, “ does the Doctor examine you?” 

** In is front parlour,” said Tom. 

“ No,” said I; “ but IT mean upon what subjects ?” 

“Oh!” said Tom; “e hasks hus hall manner of rum questions hout 
of istory or the Dixonary.”’ 

“ Well, now, shall I ask you some ?” said I. 

“Oh, don’t give the poor boy any trouble in the holidays, Gilbert,” 
said Cuthbert ; “ he is home for relaxation and amusement.” 

“Oh, but hi likes hit, Pa,” said Tom. 
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“So do I,” said Kitty; “I like to be examined. I have got two 
medals and Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ for prizes in jography.”” 

“ Well,” said I, “ Kitty, you shall join our class.” So, taking up 
the newspaper, which, as newspapers will do, happened to lie upon the 
table, I asked my fair young friend where the Mediterranean was? 

“ In Asia, uncle,” said Kitty, without the slightest hesitation. 

“ Oh, you fool!” said Tom; “* hi knows better than that; it’s in 
America.’ | 

“* But how do you get into it, Kitty ?”’ said I. 

* Through Behring’s Straits,” answered the young lady. 

I stared, smiled, and proceeded. 

“ ‘What is a quadruped, Tom ?”’ said I. 

“ A large fish,” replied Tom. 

“* That it an’t, Tom,” said Kitty. “I know what it is: it is an ani- 
mal that runs upon the ceiling, with a great many legs.” 

Whether Cuthbert was himself not more enlightened than his dear 
daughter and son-in-law, or whether he thought it too much trouble to 
set them right, I don’t pretend to say; he looked perfectly satisfied, and 
I thought it not worth my while to endanger his repose by questioning 
the accuracy of their answers. 

“ Jenny, dear,” said I to the simple creature, “ what is a peda- 
gogue 7”? 

* A place to put statues in, uncle,” said fair innocence, 

“I wonder,” said Kitty, “ how you come to know that so well— 
somebody must have told you—I could not have guessed it.” 

** What king of England,” said I to Kitty, “‘ reigned immediately 
before George the First ?”” 

“* Before him ?” said Kitty ; “ George the Second, uncle.” 

** Bush,” said Tom, “ how could that be, you fool? he reigned after 
im. I guess oo hit was that reigned directly afore him.” 

“Who ?” said I. 

* Heddud the Fifth,”’ said Tom. 

“Itis unlikely,” said I, reading from the newspaper, “‘ that the 
French minister will be able to cajole the emperor into such a measure.” 
* What does cajole mean ?”’ 

“* To kill a man,” said Tom. 

“ Well,” said I, “ I won't bore you any more, for your Pa is getting 
sleepy ; but what are you, Tom—animal, vegetable, or mineral ?” 

“*T am a vegetable,” said Tom. 

“ Then,” said I, “* what is a cauliflower ?” 

** A mineral,”’ said Tom. 

“ | know I’m an animal,” said Kitty. 

Yes, thought I, my dear; and rather a strange one too. 

If this examination were written to meet the public eye, the reader 
would fancy its absurdities too gross to bear even the semblance of pro- 
bability ; but, nevertheless, I have put down this portion of it verbatim 
from the lips of the hopeful children with whom my house is so elegantly 
furnished. 

“How soon an accident happens,” said Cuthbert, gravely raising 
himself in his usual manner on one elbow, and looking at Tom—* that 
dear boy might have lost his sight by the blow of that cannon. I’m 
sure I never see anything of the kind without thinking of the day my 
poor dear father v= I were coming down Shooter’s Hill—near that 
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Severndroog place, and the horses took fright at something in the road, 


and—— 

“ Yes, Pa,” said Kitty, “ but then they stopped of themselves when 
they got to the bottom of the hill. You see I never forget anything you 
tell me.” 

“ Dear girl,” said Cuthbert, making a sort of kissatory motion with 
his lips, to which Kitty responded, by leaving his feet, and conferring 
on him a chaste and filial salute. | 

“I fancy,” said I, “it is getting on for dinner-time. Who dines 
here ?—does anybody know ?” 

“ | have asked the Nubleys,”’ said Cuthbert. 

“ And Harriet has asked Mr. Merman,” said Fanny. 

“ And I begged dear Bessy to stop,” said Kitty. 

“ And I think,” said Fanny, “ Harriet invited Ma, because Pa dines 
at Lord Fussborough’s.”’ 

Well, thought I, this sounds to my ears very much as if I had painted 
over my door—“ An ordinary here at six o’clock every day, Sundays not 
exce ;” or rather, as if I were the keeper of a table d’héte, at which, 
as hdte, | was permitted to preside, rather as an accommodation to the 
company in the way of carving, than as being master of the house. 

These were minor evils, but I could not, without pain and apprehen- 
sion, witness the growing power and influence of the three alien chil- 
dren of the late Mr. Falwasser over my kind-hearted placid brother. 
Upon every occasion, before and since his return from India, he had 
practically evinced his affection and regard for me, and I am the 
last person in the world to be jealous of any kindness or liberality 
which he may feel inclined to bestow upon others; but in this case 
he seemed to me to be entailing upon himself a responsibility of which 
he himself was not aware, and to sustain which he was physically as 
well as morally incapable. 

When Kitty grew to be fifteen or sixteen—or rather when she be- 
came fifteen or sixteen, for she had grown in outward appearance to 
that age already—it was clear to me that with her character and dis- 
position, her unflinching adherence to any favourite point until she had 
carried it, joined to a consciousness of the power she actually possessed 
over Cuthbert, she would lead him into all sorts of difficulties, against 
which he had not strength to contend. Of course I was not constantly with 
them, and they were frequently alone, or perhaps with Jane as a third ; 
and it is easy to imagine that entirely freed from restraint—although I 
must admit she never appeared much gené’d by either my presence or 
that of Harriet—she spoke her mind and expressed her wishes with a 
sincerity and decision proportionate to Cuthbert’s acknowledged affection 
for the children and his gradually increasing concessions. 

I repeat, | am not jealous of this, but I am not blind to the effect of 
the in uence of these young people, who, although as I have ascertained, 
er nar ignorant of the rudiments of education, are—at least I speak 
particularly of Kitty—full of low worldly cunning. I perceive inCuthbert’s 
manner to my wife less tenderness of feeling, less regard for her com- 
forts—less deference to her wishes, than it exhibited previous to their 
invasion of my territory—if mine it can be called ; and Harriet is sensible 
of the change, I am sure, although she is too kind even to hint at such a 
thing to me. 

I must struggle with these feclings—I find myself growing irritable 
and querulous—I am not master of my own house.—Aye, then it comes 
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again—ts it my own house ? Surely, while that zs the question, Cuthbert 
should more carefully than anybody else in the world prevent my feeling 
how much I owe him, and how dependent, in point of fact, I am upon 
him. I must, however, check this growing dislike [I feel for Kitty— 
her manner, her conversation, are repugnant to my notions of the 
attributes of anything so young; it seems to me that every sugges- 
tion she makes is founded upon calculation—every look at Cuthbert is 
studied—her dress, regulated generally by bad taste, is ill suited to her 
age, if not to her figure; and the very slip-off of her frock from the top 
of her left shoulder, meaut to seem accidental and look negligent, is the 
result of a study of her attractions, which she fancies increased by this 
display ; and yet this miniature Machiavel, who is at this moment 
leading Cuthbert about like a child, — to get into the Mediterranean 
through Behring’s Straits, and tells us gravely that a quadruped is an 
animal that runs upon the ceiling with a great Te legs. It is won- 
derful to see how much Nature has done for her, and how little, Art. To 
my mind, however, bipeds are more likely to interest her attention than 
quadrupeds to a much later period of her life. 

Dinner came—the Nubleys came—Mr. Wells came—the Lieutenant 
came—Tom dined at table because the explosion had lost him his 
regular dinner—and, for the first time, the two young ladies. I said 
nothing, but looked at Harriet, who made me understand in a moment 
that Cuthbert had desired it. We were crowded, and the girls had 
dined before ; and Cuthbert, I thought, saw, not exactly that I was 
annoyed, but surprised, at the new arrangement; for he presently men- 
tioned that, as poor Tommy had had no dinner, he had told Hutton to 
tell the butler to lay a cover for him; and that when he had done so, 
Kitty had said it would be very dull for her and Jane to be by them- 
selves, and that she did not mind where she sat ; “ and,” added he, “so 
I have put her close by me.” And there they sat, and there J sat—not 
much satisfied with what I saw, but certainly not anticipating the 
coming events of the evening. 


| 


THE BLIND MAN'S BRIDE. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


When first, Beloved, in vanished hours 
The blind man sought thy love to gain, 
They said thy cheek was bright, as flowers 
ew freshen'd by the summer rain: 
They said thy movements, swift yet soft, 
ere such as make the wingéd dove 
Seem, as it gently soars aloft, 
The image of repose and love. 


They told me, too, an r crowd 
Of wooers praised thy beauty rare, 
But that thy heart was all too proud 
A common love to meet or share. 
Ah! thine was neither pride nor scorn, 
But in thy coy and virgin breast 
Dwelt preference not of passion born, 
The love that hath a holier rest ! 








































The Blind Man's Bride. 


Days came and went :—thy step I heard 
Pause frequent, as it pass’d me by ;— 

Days came and went :—thy heart was stirred 
And answer’d to my stifled sigh ! 

And thou didst make a humble choice, 
Content to be the blind man’s bride ; 

Who loved thee for thy gentle voice, 
And owned no joy on earth beside. 


And well by that sweet voice I knew 
(Without the happiness of sight) 
Thy years, as yet, were glad and few, 

y smile, most innocently bright : 
I knew how full of love's own grace 
The beauty of thy form must be ; 
And fancy idolized the face 
Whose loveliness I might not see ! 


Oh! happy were those days, Beloved ! 
I almost ceased for light to pine 

When through the summer vales we roved, 
Thy fond hand gently linked in mine. 

Thy soft “ Good night” still sweetly cheered 
The unbroken darkness of my doom ; 

And thy “ Good morrow, love,’ endeared 
The sunrise which returned in gloom ! 


At length, as years rolled swiftly on, 
They spoke to me of Time’s y— 
Of roses from thy smooth cheek gone, 
And ebon ringlets turned to grey. 
Ah! then I diest the sightless eyes 
Which could not feel the deepening shade, 
Nor watch beneath succeeding skies 
Thy withering beauty faintly fade. 


Z saw no paleness on thy cheek, 
No lines upon thy forehead smooth,— 
But still the BLinp MAN heard thee speak, 
In accents made to bless and soothe. 
Still he could feel thy guiding hand 
As through the woodlands wild we ranged,— 
Sull in the summer light could stand, 
And know thy ngart and voicg unchanged 


And still, beloved, till life grows cold 
We'll wander ‘neath a genial sky, 
And only know that we are old 
_ By counting happy years gone by : 
For thou to me art still as fair 
As when those happy years began,— 
When first thou cam'st to soothe and share 
The sorrows of a sightless man ! 


Old Time, who changes all below, 
To wean men gently for the grave, 
Hath brought us no increase of woe, 
And leaves us all he ever gave : 
For I am still a helpless thing, 
Whose darkened world is cheered by thee— 
And thou art she whose beauty's Spring 
The blind man vainly yearned to see ! 
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SHROVETIDE. 


The apprentices, whose particular holiday this day is now called, ought, with 
that watchful jealousy of their ancient rights (query, rites ?) and liberties (typified 
here by pudding and play), which becomes young Englishmen—to guard against 
every infringement of its ceremonies, and transmit them unadulterated to poste- 
rity.”’"—Brand's Popular Antiquities, Appendix, 





In the preceding month, Christmas has enjoyed its annual literary 
triumph, and, as usual, held undivided sway over the imaginations of 
periodical writers. Season-worship is the moral phasis of journalism ; 
and the love of mince pies and roast beef must, therefore, be proprium 
omnibus modis to this class of literati. The heads of the various con- 
tributors were accordingly as full as ever of turkey and chine; and ca- 
tenated visions of sausages played about their fancies, as, we trust, the 
substantive reality did about their stomachs. Imaginations, too, of 
holly and of ivy threw a lustre over their papers; and the misletoe 
took as firm a seat astride their pineal glands, as the side-saddle did 
upon that of Peeping Tom of Coventry. 

De gustibus non est disputandum ; but, for my part, I prefer Shrove- 
tide, about which few in these times give themselves much trouble. 
Shrovetide—with its lengthened days, its flaming crocuses, its dainty 
snow-drops, its perfumed violets, and its many other bright promises that 
summer will indeed once again come back to us—is as much forgotten 
as if it had never been honoured by Englishmen. Even its customary pan- 
cake has lost its relish, is banished to the servants’ hall, and has become 
as strange to “ good men’s feasts,” as if its etymology ete were, as 
some give out, Greek (wav xaxov), and it were in truth and in fact a 
compound of all that is indigestible. Not so our ancestors: they cele- 
brated this festival with a “ wisdom ” of apie Papen their own— 
a joviality of which their degenerate sons, in these ng of matter-of- 
fact philosophy, money-making, and political economy, know no touch. 
With them, eggs and collops were cates not to be eschewed, and fritters 
had not yet been frittered away into beignets de Bayne But, per- 
haps, it may be objected that Shrovetide is a Popish festival—the 
tide, or time for shriving or confession, a sort of purification preceding 
the great annual fast ; but to any such objection we reply, that the re- 
ligious part of the ceremony was the accident, while the eating, and 
the drinking, and the sporting, which were its proper essence, are not 
peculiar to any sectarian form of worship, but held in due veneration 
and honour by the entire human race. Shrovetide still retains some 
credit on the Continent, as the season of the Carnival ; but even in Rome 
itself, the fun and the frolic of masquerading are fast passing away. None 

but the English, those “ morris-dancers of Europe,’”* continue to throw 
quick lime into their friends’ eyes with becoming spirit. The genius of 
the times is felt, even in the streets of the eternal city; and “ ¢ radi- 
cali del secolo,’”’ (his Holiness’s perpetual nightmare,) are banishing 
Scaramuccio to make way for Bentham and Ricardo. 

Then, again, witness what is going forward in Paris, mourn over the 
fading honours of the beuf-gras, and tax memory and imagination to fine 


Lady Morgan’s “ Italy.” 
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a parallel of decadence if you can, to the mud-bedabbled, weather-drenched 
tumblers and paliasses, the agents of the police, who misrepresent, 
on the Boulevards, the free-hearted revellers of the good old times. ‘Car- 
nival-keeping, we have heard many straight-laced persons remark, is 
but a strange precursor of Lent. “ Are these,” says old Protestant 
Bourne, speaking of its “ sayings and doings,” “ a fit tion for 
so solemn a season?—will they not rather s us heathens than 
Christians, and lead us to”’—(we won't say where)—“ rather than on 
the way to heaven?” Yet is the custom of mixing this species of 
foolery with religious ceremonies deduced from the remotest antiquity. 
“The learned Moresin,” in his book “ De depravat. Religionis,”’ derives 
the Carnival from the days of Gentilism. mus Aubanus draws it 
from the “ Lupercalia of Rome ;” and Apuleius, in his “‘ Golden Ass,” 
expressly says that masquerading was a customary part of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The passage is sufficiently curious to merit quotation. 
* Here,” he says, “‘ was one to be seen disguised as a soldier ; there, 
another habited as an huntsman. One was dressed up in female habi- 
liments, another figured as a gladiator. The mock magistrate, too, was 
there, with his fasces, and the simulated philosopher with his goatish 
beard. There, also, was the bird-catcher with his limed twigs, and 
the fisherman with his rods and hooks. I saw a tame bear, dressed like 
a matron, and carried about in a sedan chair (pardon the anachronism 
of the translation); and an ape in a straw hat, playing the shepherd ; 
while an ass, with adscititious wings, bore a feeble old man, by way of 
parody on Pegasus and Bellerophon. But amidst these mdiculous 
amusements of the common people came the solemn procession of the 
saviour goddess, &c. &e.”—lib. xi. Compare this account with that of 
Bishop Hall, who, in his “ Triumphs of Rome,” thus describes the 
jovial Carnival :—‘“ Every man cries Scio/to, letting himself loose to the 
maddest of merriments, marching wildly up and down in all forms of 
disguises; each man striving to outgo other in strange pranks of 
humorous debauchedness, in which even those of the holy order are wont 
to be allowed their share. For howsoever it was by some sullen authority 
forbidden to clerks, and votaries of any kind, to go masked and mis- 
guided in those seemingly abusive solemnities, yet some favourable con- 
struction hath offered to make them believe, that it was chiefly for their 
sakes, for the refreshment of their sadder and more restrained spirits, 
that this free and lawless festivity was taken up.”—p. 19. 

The English, even in the benighted times of Popery, never took cor- 
dially to the masquerading part of the Shrovetide festival, but rather 
embraced the culinary view of the subject ; and when Henry the Eighth 
stood godfather to the Reformation, fasting was among the earliest insti- 
tutions to fall into disrepute. Skelton, the king’s poet-laureate, re- 
proaches the clergy in these words :— 

* Men call you therefore profanes, 
Ye picke no shrimps, nor pranes, (prawns) 
Salt fish, stock fish, nor herring, 
It is not for your wearing.” 
A “ foolish figure’ of speech: but let that pass. 
“ Nor in holy Lenten season 
Ye will neither beanes ne peason : 
But you look to be let loose 
To a pigge, or to a goose.” 
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The carnival, therefore, was in our countries kept in the true sense 
of the word, as a leave-taking to flesh-meat; and was observed chiefly 
in laying into the stomach such a quantum of the creature comforts as 
would go near to suffice for the whole of the following forty da In 
the Oxford almanacks, the Saturday before Shrove Tuesday 1s called the 
Fest Ovorum, or the egg feast; which “ Saturday,” Brand, by a stran 
bull, says, ‘* corresponds with our Collop Monday:” in what the 
correspondence between Saturday and Monday consisted, this de- 
ponent saith not: but the Monday before Shrove Tuesday was, * in 
Papal times,” honoured with a due ingurgitation of collops and 
eggs, a8 a precautionary means of staying men’s stomachs till Easter 
Sunday should arrive, to set that enslaved and benighted organ once 
more free. It would, we imagine, rather startle our unlearned readers 
if we quoted all the learning that has been set down touching the 
etymology of “ collops.” One derives it from the Greek, another 
from the Belgic, and a third from the Welsh. For our part (and 
we think the fact quite enough for our purpose) it is clear to us 
that the collops came from the butcher’s shop; and were probably 
the last purchase made there’ before Ash Wednesday. These were, 
without doubt, esteemed by our ancestors as good substantial fare; but 
the summing up of their friandise, the second-course delicacy, was re- 
served for Shrove Tuesday itself, on which day the pancake was a 
source of high fun, not only in the consumption of the article, but in the 
ceremony of tossing it in the pan, about which “ there is usually a good 
deal of pleasantry in the kitchen.” It is worth remarking that a sort 
of pancake feast, preceding Lent, is observed in the Greek church; and 
Hakluyt tells us that “‘ the Russians begin their Lent eight weeks 
before Easter; the first week eating eggs, milk, cheese, and butter, 
and making great cheer with pancakes and such other things.” 

That Shrovetide in England was observed with out-of-door pastimes, 
as a sort of carnival, we cannot doubt. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
great bell of St. Nicholas church is (or very recently was) tolled at 
twelve o’clock at noon on Shrove Tuesday, and “ the shops are imme- 
diately shut, offices closed, and all kind of business ceases for the re- 
mainder of the day.” This is analogous to the opening of the carnival 
at Rome by the firing of cannon. Whether the good people of New- 
castle also celebrated this occasion by an execution, as the Romans, not 
long ago, did, does not appear; although (an execution ww, be truly 
English amusement) the fact is not so very improbable. But, however 
this may have been, Shrovetide was in these countries long infamous 
fur the barbarous massacre of cocks, which, at that season, were fas- 
tened to a stake, and thrown at with cudgels till their limbs were broken 
in detail (as, of old, those of the felon were on the wheel), and their 
bodies “ reduced to a jelly.””. This custom has given origin to a term 
sacred in the school-boy jargon of old England, where every object set 
up as a mark for a stone is pueriliter vocatus “a cockeshy.” It is 
not, perhaps, impossible that from this ancient usage was derived the 
custom of calling together the Parliament sometime about Shrovetide, on 
which occasion his majesty’s minister for the time being is set up to be 
flung at by his majesty’s opposition usque ad delicias voToruM; and 
thus, the said minister, though seldom entitled to be considered as a 
shy cock, is made a cock-shy to all the malcontents in the kingdom, 
Feb.—vow, XLix, NO, CXCIV. 
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‘The custom itself of throwing at a cock was in all probabitity derived 
from that of cock-fighting ; and was adopted perhaps as a cheap substitute 
fur that once popular amusement. In the reign of Heury 11., Williaa 
Fitz Stephen mentions cocking as thes of schoolboys on Shrove 
Tuesday, when it was universally the school being the cockpit, 
and the master the arbiter elegantiarum ef the fight, ‘This was 
retained in many Scotch schools even until the century, and the 
schoolmasters claimed the runaway cocks as their perquisite. At pre- 
sent, we believe, the practice is very much confined to the children of 
the larger growth ; and a very animating sport it is,—albeit (like most 
other * manly sports ’*), somewhat of the cruellest, Accordingly, that 
which is said tu “ beat cock-fighting,”’ is universally regarded and taken 
as super-excellent in its kind. The cock has been a favourite source of 
amusement to the people of these realms from the first “ syllable of re- 
corded time.” The animal was found in the island by Julius Cesar 
at his first friendly visit to this country; a fact which clearly proves 
that the aboriginal Celts must have been Pheenicians, who, in their love 
of afresh egg with their morning tea,* probably imported the bird, along 
with themselves, from the east. The royal cockpit at Westminster was 
built by Henry VIII. to gratify his amiable subjects’ taste for blood, 
whenever they happened to be satiatd with his queen-killing spectacles. 
James I., that brave king, loved the sport, and often pursued it in this 
edifice: and it 1s probably to flatter the national taste, that king's 
speeches have usually been rehearsed in the same place. 

There is a plate of Strutt’s which represents a cock dancing on stilts ; 
and this may, in all likelihood, have been another Shroyetide amuse- 
ment with our ancestors, though | am not aware that it is anywhesc 
** so set duwn.”’ t 





* We say “ tea” advisedly; the Phanicians come from the east, and so does 
tea: and it was quite as easy for them to go to China as to Mexico.—Sce the Re- 
views and Authors on Palanque. 

+t Apropos to cocks. In our days at Cambridge there was a pleasant story ctrr- 
rent in that university relative to Coxe, the celebrated tourist, which, being “ in 
the vein,” we may as well set down here. Coxe was a fellow of King’s College, and 
an occasional resident. Qn some celebration ef Pot Fair, there happened to be a 
puppetshow, which attracted what the London managers call “ overflowing and 
rapturous houses.” All the world went to see Punch, or wished to go;—among 
the rest, Coxe and some of his companions. But a scruple arosé as to the compro- 
mise of dignity attending on a master of arts’ appearance at so trifling an amuse- 
ment; and, after a long discussion of the point, it was agreed that awmerus defendit, 
and that, though it would be silly for one master to show himself there,a batch of 
masters might visit the booth together, without any breach of decorum. Giving 
effvet to this decision, a strong party was made for the occasion; and the master of 
the show, delighted with the distinetion paid to his dramatic talenw, did all ‘he 
could te honour his ts, by occasional allusions introduced into the scene. 

Among ethers, the wing dialogue was improvised between Punch and his 
compere, Mr, Merriman :— 

Punch, Well, Mr. Merriman, what do you think? I'm going to travel. 

Merriman, Travel, Mr. Punch! What the deuce takes you abroad ? 

P. Why, to sve sights, spend money, talk statescraft, and tell lies, as other gen- 
tlemen travellers have done before me. 

M. And where do you mean to travel, Mr. Punch ? 

2’. The grand tour, to be sure. 

M. The grand wur! Diable! Then you must have a travelling tutor. 
nas A traveiling tutor, you spooney! to be sure I must. 1 have engaged one 

y: 
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Shrovetide. 7 


‘Phe neglect of festivals, civil as well as religious, is one amongithe | 

oe hg ing characteristics of the times in — we live. —— 

‘persons may re this as part and parcel imputed “* irreli- 

vient and jecybivion of the age. But, in the first place, ours is not 

rh prem cfhar ra tere swe seep rty 3A femme amy h 
y 


ate as much a“ oving ” people as they were in the 

SD ed duten Bian "the aon ob a them. The reason, 
as it seems to us, “ of this effect defective,” is that, while one part of 
the nation makes a feast of every day of the year, the other has not 
the means of feasting on any one day: so that between those who won't, 
and those who cannot, honour a festival with any extra gluttony, the 
usage has fallen into unintentional decay. Other days, other manners. 
The pancakes, as we have already insinuated, have been replaced by 
bergnets de pommes ; and the cockfighting part of the story finds its 
substitute in the yladiatorial amusements of Exeter Hall, in the tilting 
courses of Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham, the familiar epistles of 
Daniel O'Connell, and the leaders of the “ Standard ”* and ** Times ” in 
reply. Controversy, polemical and political, has superseded. cock- 
fighting, even in the House of Commons; and if the Speaker, like the 
Scotch schoolmasters, were to have forced upon him all the shy cocks 
between whom he interposes his mace, and whom he binds over to keep 
the peace from the chair, he would be rather puzzled to know what to 
do with his perquisites. 

While we were upon this subject it was our intention to have said a 
word or two upon Cockspur-street, and the improvements in its neigh- 
bourhood, to have related the history of the Cock-lane ghost, with a 
supplementary volume of Johnsonian anecdotes ; to have appended some 
passages which occurred at the Cock at Eton ; and to have disserted on 
the state of the funds, and the bulls and bears assembled at the Cock 
behind the Exchange; to have given a receipt for cocky-leeky soup ; 
and an essay on spatch-cock, alias broiled fowl and mushrooms ; 
together with a most satisfactory essay on those obscure proverbial ex- 
pressions, cock of wax, waxing cockish, and le pays de cocagne ; and 
also on the nature of the connexion between the cock and bottle; with 
many other cockish particulars too tedious to mention: but time is not 
eternity ; and the pages of the “‘ New Monthly” are not universal space : 
80, as the cross-lining, frank-filling, newspaper correspondents are wont 
to say, “* the rest in our next.” jie 


M. And who have you engaged, Mr. Punch ? 

P. Coxe, of King’s. 

Twenty times a day bad Yorick’s ghost the consolation of hearing “ Coxe, of 
King’s,” squeaked out in Panch’s most mellifluous accents from the corners of lanes 
and alleys. Whenever poor Coxe put his head out of the college gates, it greeted 
him; and he could not pass Trumpington-street without being thus saluted, even 
by the bed-makers’ boys ; so that he was at length fairly driven to leave Cambridge, 
till the storm should blow over, and the anecdote be forgotten. 
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A NAME. 


Tuy named him—ah ! yet 

Do I start at that name ; 
Have I still to forget ? 

Is my heart still the same 
Long hours have passed on 

Since that name was too dear ; 
Now its music is gone, 

It is death to my ear! 


Tt tells of a false one, 

Ah! falsest to me ; 
My heart's life begun, 

it has ended, with thee ! 
} loved, as those love 

Who but one image know 
In the blue sky above, 

On the fair earth below. 


I had not a thought 

In which thou had'st no part ; 
In the wide world I sought 

But a place in thy heart. 
To win it I gave 

All that had been my pride ; 
Like a child or a slave 

Subdued at thy side. 
All homage was sweet 

I for thee could resign ; 
Others knelt at my feet, 

But I knelt at thine. 


I was happy, I dreamed 
I could trust to thy word ; 
My soul's faith it seemed 
n my idol—and lord ! 
And yet thou could’st change— 
And, did we meet now, 
Thyv voice would be strange, 
And altered thy brow. 


! thcught I had schooled 
My heart from regret— 
It will not be ruled, 
Tis so hard to forget. 
I live in a crowd, 
And I seem like the rest, 
But my spirit is bowed 
By a grief unconfess’d. 
From my pillow at night— 
‘Tis so wretched—sleep flies, 
And morning brings light 
And the tears to my eyes ; 
They speak, and I ask what 
It is they would say, 
For the 7 my that I name not 
Are with thee, far away. 


"Twas a light word and careless 
That named thee again ; 














































A Name. 


There were none by to guess 
Why I shuddered like pain. 
But the damp on my brow, 
The pang at my heart, 
Revealed to me how 
Wildly loved still thou art. 


Yet, false one, farewell f 
I have still enough pride ; 
Though hopeless to quell, 
Yet at least it can hide. 
But, ah! may an hour 
Be waiting for thee— 
When Love, in his power, 
Shall avenge him for me! ‘et 





SONGS. 


1. 

FAREWELL, and when to-morrow 
Seems little, like to-day, 

And we find life's deepest sorrow 
Melts gradual away ; 

Yet do not quite forget me, 
Though our love be o’er ; 

Let gentle dreams regret me 
When we shall meet no more. 


Not painfully, not often, 
Remembrance shall intrude ; 

But let my image soften 
Sometimes your solitude. 

Let twilight sad and tender 
Recall our parting tear. 

Ah! hope I might surrender, 
But memory is too dear. 

11. 

May morning light fall o’er thee 
When I am far away ; 

Let hope’s sweet light restore thee 
All we have dreamed to-day. 

I would not have thee keep me 
In mind by tears alone ; 

I would not have thee weep me, 
Sweet love, when I am gone. 


No. as the brook is flowing 
With sunshine at its side ; 

While fair wild flowers are growing, 
All lovely o’er the tide, 

So, linked with many a treasure 
Of nature and of spring, 

With all that gives t leasure, 
My heart to thine shall cling. 


The rose shall be enchanted 
To breathe of love to thee ; 
All fair things shall be haunted 
With vows of faith for me. 
The west wind shall secure thee 
My tidings from the main, 
But most of all assure thee 
How soon we meet again. 








L. E. I. 
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THE YARD-AM DUEL) ee 
BY KE. WOWARD, ESO., AUTHOR OF “ RATTLIN. THE RBEFER,” Sc, Rc, 


Rattlin loquitur. 


ate 


Ir is in his Majesty’s navy that everything that is worth perfecting 
is carried into perfection. I will always maintain ‘it. It is a faith ‘in 
which I was bred, and in which I hope to die. Don’t talk to me about 
your along-shore duels, Paltry affairs! What are slugs in a saw+pit?’ 
Sordid murders in a dust-hole. Your ten or twelve paces ? A drive i 
method of homicide. Your holding a handkerchief in one ha 
and presenting a pistol at each other’s brains,—I mean brain-pans— 
with the other? What is this but two fools at each end of a rag, 
and, if there be seconds, two scoundrels looking on? *Tis true, and 
“ pity "tis "tis true,” as old Polonius says, that your regular seaman 
sometimes becomes so far debased as to fight a duel 2 /ordinaire, 
but it is only through the force of bad example, a contamination from 
the steam of the land. I am rather surprised at him, when he has 
yet his own legitimate method of settling his disputes. For, surely, he 

as an equal right to call out his landsman foe to the yard-arm, as his 
landsman foe has to call him out into the field. 

Let no one suppose that I am about to sneer at the practice of 
duelling, or to call the practised duellist anything but a most respect- 
able character. To be sure there can be no doubt that, if any man 
allows himself to be forced, by some bully, into a duel, he has com- 
mitted a grave, a very grave crime. What right has an amiable 
private gentleman to hazard his valuable life, and bring down an irre- 
mediable calamity upon his family, until he have learned, and made 
himself a perfect master of, the art of private assassination, as it is 
prviniees in civilized society? Not the least in the world. When he 

put himself on a par with the initiated bravo, let him then fight, 
not in God’s name, nor in his own, if it has been at all honourable, but 
in the name of—never mind—it is a matter of opinion. 

We are getting rid, at a glorious rate, of all our prejudices. Jack 
Ketch the hangman, and the public executioners all over the world, 
will soon relieve themselves from the opprobrium attached to their 
dignified profession, It is now taken up by commoners, peers, and 
princes. Everybody is making the discovery that he has a right to 
supplant Mr. Ketch, and execute a sentence of death against any one 
who offends him in his individual capacity ; and moralists, and even 
some divines, will tell you that a little of this usurping of the hang- 
man’s duties is necessary for the preservation of the decenciés and 
a. Ad social or es doubts it? I don’t for a moment. 

us 36 Is manner v' ing—the manner of the thing! ay,— 
there’s the rub. soe a TT 
__ Now, sup that it be necessary and just to put me to death, for 
insinuating that a notorious scoundrel, who may have a certain status 
in society, is neither an Aristides in justice, nor a Fén¢lon in morals. 
If I suffer for this high crime,—a sacrifice for the decencies of social 
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Yife, and my sentence be despatched by the public executioner,—it will 
be done in a business-like manner, and in as satisfactory a way as a 
thing of the sort can be performed ; but when the act is left tc the 
skill of this said notorious scoundrel, it is a thousand chances to one 
but that he will do it'‘in a bungling manner,—he will either mungle 
me, or mutilate me,—or, what is still worse than death, peradven‘are, 
make me a cripple for life. This certainly cannot be right, or, at 
least, one may be allowed doubts upoa the question. 

As to.a duel being a wager of battle—a sort of heavenly, or human, 
or hellish ordeal to avenge a wrong, or to establish a right—we ‘all 
know that is sheer nonsense ; for it is impossible that a duel can be 
fought exactly on fair and equal terms. If, with the weapon used, one 
party be in the least more expert than the other, the advantage must 
make the death assessination on the part of the more skilled,—and 
the depth of the guilt will be in propertion to the excess of the skill 
i ag in committing it. 

ow, taking all other things into consideration, and being myself a 
strenuous advocate for duelling, ‘‘ and the preservation of the decencies 
and amiabilities of social life,’’ I think that two things should be es- 
¢ablished by law. Firstly, that, as the duellist must be looked rete 
in his public capacity, as the conservator of the refiaement of the 
manners of society, and the elegant public executioner of the offenders 
against them, no man should be permitted to fight a duel until he had 
passed an examination, taken out a degree, and given satisfactory proof 
that he was as certain to drop his subject with his aim, as John h 
is to drop his with his nose. Licentiutes in this profession should wear 
an honorary badge upon the right arm, and, in all public processions, 
follow next after the great finisher of the law, taking anne of all 
his assistants. 

Secondly: As we well know that, in spite of this wholesome regu- 
lation, quarrels will arise suddenly upon the heat of the moment, and 
nothing but an exchange of lead will satisfy the rancour of heart, it 
should be enacted that all such duels should be fought immediately,— 
yard-arm fashion, in the nautical manner. If the parties be within 
fourteen miles of any square-rigged vessel, they should be compelled to 
repair to it and decide the matter at once ; but inland, all over the king- 
dom, there should be, at stated intervals, as near the whipping-post and 
public stocks as possible, two poles, set erect in the mid le of a horse- 
pond, and at a proper height there should be rigged across, two other 
poles something resembling yards, taking care that the footing should 
be deemed sufficiently unstable. From the end of these the combat- 
ants should fire at each other, until one or the other, or both of them, 
fell into the horge-pond beneath, which tumble should be deemed “ the 
satisfaction that one gentleman had a@ right to demand of' the other,” 
and no further ames to be taken in the matter, than havirg 
recourse to a sufficiency of | hot gruel and warm blankets, 

Having thus provided for the duelling of the kingdom, both in its 

blic and private aspect ; for the information of the curious, and the 
instruction of the pugnacious, I shall now proceed to show the man- 
ner in which a yard-arm duel (the only kind of duel which I hope 
shortly will be permitted in England) is actually fought. When I say 

the only kind of duel, I always speak sauf' aux droits of the i 
dueller, and there is only one way in which he can possibly be: 
with—as thus :— | 
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Supposing any blackguard insults a gentleman grossly, and he will 
hindi Of course, the will\not.so far . 
degrade himself as to invite his insulter to the yard-arm, either on ships 
board, or over the horse-pond—but he will repair to the licentiate- 
duellist, and, givi him his fee—ten guineas, or thereabouts, will say 
to him,—* Mr. Bobadil, extract me an apology out of that jackanapes, 
or kill him off for me legally and scientifically.” There can be no 
doubt but very few duels of this description will be fought. 

Now, a duel is, abstractedly nothing, absolutely nothing én itself. 
Let us examine one as it is usually managed at the present day. There 
is a bow—a word—two sharp reports, simultaneously, or in rapid 
succession,—one man. falls % the earth, and is in eternity,- -the 
principal and the two seconds walk home quietly. It is a common 
occurrence,—they hold up their heads, perhaps, a little more proudly, 
for if there be any common sense in society, they have only deserved its 
execration,—any security in the laws, they only have deserved to be 
hung,—any truth in religion, they do but stand a good chance of being 
damned. You see a duel thus managed is a mere trifle, and not at 
all interesting. But the accessories to it—the leading circumstances. 
It is on these that depend the excitement and the charm,—for, let the 
cold-blooded say what they will, there ts a charm in shooting, and 
being shot at—at the end of a yard-arm in a brisk top-gallant breeze. 

About a quarter of a century ago, in the very tug of the war, and 
when the British Channel was covered with privateers from Boulogne, 
Dunkirk, and Calais, there was a great demand for men-of-war brigs, 
to protect our merchant vessels, if they could not catch the luggers 
and the cutters that were so active afterthem. At this particular period, 
oak was very dear, and we were forced to husband our resources, both 
of timber and of time. To effect so desirable an object, the Sir 
Robert Seppings of the day bought, or caused the Government to buy, 
a piece of waste land, at he back of one of our dockyards, upon which 
he built continuously, like an elongated trough, two miles and three quar- 
ters of deal brig—not brigs ; so, when a new sloop of war was wanting, 
it was lopped off, and thus the whole length was served out to the navy 
in junks. There were always, in the dock-yards, ready-made heads 
and sterns to clap on to them, and thus, a fourteen, sixteen, or eight- 
een-gun brig, directly it was called into existence, had merely to walk 
into a ready-made clothes shop, and fit herself with a new bonnet and 
bussell, and all other necessary Some of your loiterers about 
the Admiralty may feel inclined to deny this statement, and affirm that 
such a class of vessels, and so built, never existed. But, if any one 
doubt my word, let him ask those who have sailed in them, that’s all. 

I don’t like punning ; and so I shall say that it was a great grief 
to be appointed to one of these pine-built vessels... They had their 
own peculiar notions of sailing ; were not fondwof the wind; they 
never hugged it. The little jades were too proud to rise to the sea, so 
they went through it, and not only thus washed their own faces, but 
the faces of all who might happen to be on their decks. In’ fine 
weather, they were as uncomfortable as vessels could be,—in bad, a 
great deal more so,—a possible impossibility that you would acknow- 
ledge had you ever been in a north-easter off Cherbourg in his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop of war the Water-Wagtail. 
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She had: twelve cighteen-pound carronades, and two long sixes if 
her-eyes) ‘A fussey little craft she was,—like an angry old woman 
with! a-wet mop, always flinging the spray about,—she was lopped off 
fromthe trough, about a mile and a quarter in-shore; it was'a 
very funny thing to see her chasing a French lugger privateer. She 
looked, for all the world, like a prim miss in all her 
white muslins trying, with a mincing step, to catch a tattered and active 


gips that was mocking and mowing at her. There were some good 





on board of her, however. 
The mention of the gipsy reminds me that I must get on with my 
tale. I never knew a prediction of these tawny that 


turned out wholly true, or wholly false. With a little straining of 
the sense of their predictions, they are invariably correct in the word- 
ing,—~in the spirit, hardly ever so. The yard-arm duel, so memorable 
in the records of his Majesty’s sloop Water-Wagtail, was closely 
connected with one of these Egyptian prophecies. 

Those lines about Portsmouth (I don’t mean the poem written 
») are very beautiful, and just outside of them, to the eas ) 
there are some nice n lanes,—retreats that seem always so 
disaical to a sailor. A party of the officers of the Water-Wagtail was 
just: emerging from one of them, when they were accosted by a 
genuine sibyl. She was as persuasive as Sin, and as ugly as Death, 
but with a volubility that would almost have awoke the dead. From 
an animal of this sort you cannot escape without a vaticination, which 
you must pay for, or a malediction gratis, which you will fear more 
than you will confess, and remember far longer than you ought. Of 
course, she saw in all of us incipient post-captains, and future admirals 
of all colours, blue, white, and red; and she declared that we were the 
sweetest batch of young gentlemen that she had ever dropped her old 
eyes upon. ! 

The party thus addressed and magnified, consisted of four persons: 
the purser, Mr. Saveounce ; the gunner, Mr. Flinstones ; a wild, hand- 
some, auburn-haired, curly-pated middy, Mr. Darever; and a bene- 
ficent-faced, heavy-cheeked, Chinesely-built, goodnatured master’s- 
mate, with large red lips, and a remarkably fair and clear complexion. 
The purser was undoubtedly a scamp,—an underbred cockney, with 
the laudable ambition of becoming a gentleman, and only a little mis- 
taken in the means. He was greedy, but not yet avaricious, as is too 
often the case with pursers. He had not yet perfected his character— 
being little more than two-and-twenty ; but, when a man at that age 
has a stock of greediness to set up with, he need not despair of becom- 
ing, at fifty, an accomplished miser. He was remarkably flat-faced, and 
very presumptuous in his bearing. 

The gunner, Mr. Flintstones, was a hard man,—to all outward ap- 
pearance; had been promoted from before the mast for steady conduct 
and bravery ; had an exalted notion of his own consequence in his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop the Water-Wagtail, and his importance in the world, and 
seemed to have reduced all his notions of right and wrong to the word- 
ing of his appointment, and to have regulated all his sentiments and 
perceptions, by his printed Gunner’s Instructions. 

Young Harry Darever was a youth of eighteen, who, if he had 
not happened to have had the best of hearts, would have been an 
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insufferable member of society. He iavariably acted up, to, the impulse 

of the moment, and it was a good thing for himself, and for those about 
— him, that nearly al! his impulses took an honourable and a, laudable 

direction. Aly od 

But Mr. Cimon Swimkin, the master’s-mate, was a character that 
cannot be despatched in a few words. He was as soft and as simple.as 
a milkmaid listening to a ballad about love: his large blue eyes would. 
run over with tears even at the sight of distress ; he was always giving,—- 
“ No” seemed to him to be an impossible word ; and he was cr us 
almost to fatuity, until he was once deceived, and then he was. obsti- 
nately sceptical towards his deceiver ever after. You might banter him 
by the hour, and he would smile upon you innocently and blandly, and 
look most gratefully on you for the ridiculous light in which you were 
placing him, until he discovered your inhumanity (for it was inhuman), 
and then, stand clear,—his heavy yet athletic and sturdy frame enabled 
him to take ample vengeance for every insult. Often has he been seen 
crying over the whom he had beaten to a stand-still for jeering 
him, and offering him everything he had to repurchase his friendship, 
A rascal would have pronounced Swimkin, at once, a born dupe,—and 
honest men, the best of fellows. Notwithstanding his easiness of 
temper, and the simplicity of his nature, he did his duty well, and only 
failed when the superabundance of his milk of human kindness had 
washed away from his heart that very needful brine that every salt- 
water sailor should possess. 

The cunning old hag, with the instinct of her race, knew her prey 
directly. His whole bosom was as open to her as his palm. There he 
stood, with his widely-extended eyes gazing upon the cheat, not only 
with admiration but with fear; while she held his fat, large, red hand 
in the filthy clutch of her crooked and bony fingers, that looked more 
like the claws of a raven than parts of a human hand, he actually 
trembled benéath her flashing eye, and, obedient to her mandate, ex- 
tracted with his left hand shilling after shilling from his pocket, At 
length his messmates interfered. . 

The woman had given him, for his seven shillings, long life, high 
rank, uninterrupted health, great wealth, a beautiful and virtuous wife, 
and a large family of rosy children ; even the belief of all this was dirt 
oe for the money. Swimkin had certainly laid out his cash to 
advan 

But during this progress of vaticination, the purser, who aspired to 
the character of an esprit fort, was unceasing in his ridicule, which 
was repaid by the old crone with looks not only ferocious but deadly, 
Whilst the thrice happy Swimkin was looking upon himself and upon 
all around, with the heart-cheering complacency of a certainty of good 
fortune, and a flattering consciousness of deserving it, the gipsy looked 
about her for some other victim of credulity. There was no hope for her 
in the stern-featured gunner, and a good of danger in the ish 
midshipman, Mr. Darever. The purser she had already committed to 
the tender mercies of Satan, but, as she was just turning round to d 

the latter person said to her, “ Here, old Hop-and-go-dirty, I’m a 
better fist at fortune-telling than yourself. Hand us out your daddle, 
and Ill tell you whether you’ll be hung this year or the next.. Don’t 
be spitting and fizzing that way, like a cat at a nonplus; instead of 
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paying ‘meé'for the job, Pll pay you. ‘What! are you too proud to éarn 
a’ Thatter?''' Come, come, give us your flipper ; only let ‘me tell you 
your fortune, and I’lI‘put more init than you expect or deserve.” 

The old lady’s avarice overcame her repugnance, and at length, with 
a’'sly and cautious look, she stretched out her shrivelled arm, and 

~- caekeaty aeataiea te eee mere ue served 

for a . I would not record the disagreea i 1 
act ‘that ensued, were it not necessary to my short tale. Ween Dr. 
Saveounce had got the gipsy’s hand fairly in his own, to use Shak- 
speate’s phrase, “ he voided his rheum” into it, and, closing it suddenly, 
— out into a horse-laugh of derision at the exasperated fortune- 
teller. ; 

But his triumph at the success of this unmanly practical joke was 
not long. The old woman sprang from him with the energy of youth— 
pe en ! it was the energy of a demon. She grew suddenly straight 

tall, and after standing thus for a moment, at a height that pro- 
bably she had never assumed for years, she instantly dropped, first u 
her knees, and in that position, after loading him with every term that 
was opprobrious, solemnly called down God’s curses upon him. Her 
abuse and her maledictions, though vulgar and not to be repeated, were 
startling for their energy. ‘The recreant blenched before her, and 
deprecatingly began to say, ‘* Good mother” — 

“* Mother to such as you!—I’d sooner be mother to the toad— 
to every thing horrible and unwholesome—how dare you talk of 
mothers? Your own was an outcast and an abomination—a broken 
and a defiled vessel that was trod down into the earth by the feet of the 
multitude ; yet all too good for you. By this token I dishonour her 
grave :” and, going upon all-fours, she cleansed her soiled hand upon 
the grassy sod 

** But for your miserable self, you plunderer of the dead—you com- 
mon robber,” she continued—* you cheater of the sailor—I tell you, 
that before you are a week older you’ll swing, like a felon as you are, 
at the yard-arm ; and I call on Heaven to witness the truth of what I 
say. Get you a parson as fast as you can, and pray, pray, pray: and 
see if God will forgive a wretch like you. He may, but I will never— 
never. Prepare for the yard-arm—repent and swing—repent anid 
swing—the yard-arm, I say, remember the yard-arm.” And as shé 
hobbled off, her muttered and mingled curses and threats were heard 
long after a turning of the lane had concealed her from our view. 

Mr. Saveounce looked very blank, and not at all at his ease. Mr. 
Flintstones, the gunner, who was a Scotchman, and not a little super: 
stitious, began very seriously to advise the purser to reform his life, 
converse with a clergyman, read his Bible, and set his house in order ; 
for he assured him such prophecies from such an old woman were never 
uttered in vain. The middy, between bursts of laughter which he 
neither could nor wished to control, wanted immediately to enter 
into a —— with “ the devoted” for several and sundry of his 
traps; inflicting upon him the common-place observation, that he 
could not carry them with him into the other world. All this baiting 
was annoying enough; but when the honest, good-natured, simple- 
minded master’s mate, Mr. Swimkin, began to comfort him, it was unen* 
durable. He commenced pawing and fondling him with his fat hands, 
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and, with the tears standing in his eyes, began thus, in all sincerity, to 
condole with him. vi 

“ So, poor Saveounce, you'll be hung at last.” 

* Go to h=- with you.” tol. Yara 

“ Ah, Saveounce, my dear Saveounce, think of your precious sow. 
Don’t speak in that careless way of the abode of the wicked. Omy 
think ! and so many happy hours that we have spent together! When 
you are gone, who will sing me, on Saturday night, ‘Some say we 
venturous die-hards.’ I hope to God, Saveounce, you won’t die hard.” 

** You be d——d, Spooney-chops !”” 

“ There! how profligate he is! and so near his latter end too. Save- 
ounce, my dear Saveounce, I do believe, whatever all the world may 
say to the contrary, that pursers have souls to be saved. If there is 
anything heavy on your mind, my dear fellow, out with it—make-a 
clean breast of it—die easy, and trust to a merciful Providence.” 

** If you don’t clap a stopper on your canting nonsense, [’ll flatten 
in that snivelling jib.” 

“ There now, again, how angry he is because he’s sure to be hung. 
Rather, my good, dear fellow, give me a list of your relations that you 
would wish to be written to, after the fatal event. I?ll break the news 
to them with all possible delicacy—I will, upon my soul.” 

The purser stamped, gnashed his teeth, and thrust his fist in Swim- 
kin’s face, but he could not speak for passion.-.The master’s-mate only 
shook his head, with a bland smile of commiseration, and continued 
thus to enact the consoler. 

** My dear Saveounce, seeing the state that you are in, I can put up 
with anything from you now. Why, you might even strike me, if it 
wasn’t very hard, seeing it is so near the last time.” And then, laying 
his hand most affectionately on his victim’s shoulder, the tears at last 
brimming over from his large and lacklustre eyes, he brought his can- 
ticle of comfort to a conclusion in these words: ‘* Dear, excellent 
Saveounce, don’t disappoint me; for the sake of your shipmates be 
hung for something manly and spirited, such as pitching your com- 
manding officer overboard, poking the port-admiral’s eye out, or, if it be 
for a gallant highway robbery, 1 shouldn’t much mind. _ Fine fellows, 
very fine fellows indeed, my dear Saveounce, have been hung for saying 
* Stand ;’ but don’t you, pray don’t you swing for murder, or for forgery ; 
ee: for the honour of the Wagtails, I beseech you, don’t let it be 

or’ 

The enraged purser would not give him time to finish his admonition, 
but drove it back into his teeth with a violent blow in the mouth. 
This was promptly returned by the comforter. The gunner imme- 
diately, without a word being spoken, inducted himself as second to the 
purser; the midshipman naturally taking the same office for the 
master’s-mate. The two seconds performed their ex-officio duties but 
indifferently, from excess of laughter. 





old gipey- Standing on a high bank in a field beneath the hedge, near 
which the combatants were pommeling each other, the woman fran- 
tically tossed up her arms with mirth at the strife below her; and 
every blow that the heavy fist of Swimkin dealt upon his o 
weaker opponent, she screeched forth an unnatural laugh, and clapped 
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her skinny hands. ‘ Well done!” she exclaimed, “ my fair one—well 
stricken, my loved one by the ladies. Joy, joy, my lieutenant, 
that blow was for me—hurrah, my young commander! See how the 
insulter of age staggers—fell the mocker of old women to the earth 
again, my noble captain! See, see, how the coward reels—that is his 
own base blood that he is treading into the mire! He spat upon me— 
one blow, one hearty blow for that, admiral—well done! well done! I 
am revenged—he a man to brave the ocean!—see, he has swooned like 
a sick girl.’? And the old hag spoke truly, for, in less than a minute 
and. a half, the mild and blubber-lipped Swimkin had, to use a pugilistic 
expression, for a time, “ knocked the life out of him.” 

The flow of benevolence returned to Swimkin’s heart with the fall 
of his “opponent. He hung over him with as much fondness as if he 
had been his unoffending brother ; he accused himself of everything 
that was cruel and inhuman, and pathetically appealed to the gipsy, 
who stood grinning above the group, for her assistance. 

At length Saveounce revived, but sadly bruised about the counte- 
nance. He said but little, but his look expressed everything that was 
malevolent, and his mental agony was not a little increased by his 
being compelled to endure the mockings of the ragged Pythoness who 
oll jabbering above him. He repulsed with faint tones, but with the 
language of burning hate, all the affectionate advances and bear-like 
fondlings of his conqueror ; and being supported by the gunner and the 
middy, prepared to steal, by the most unfrequented by-ways, into the 
town. As they turned to depart, the good-natured Swimkin made one 
last appeal to the implacable hag to take the ban of hanging from off 
his shipmate. 

“‘ No, no, fair and happy Sir,” she screamed out ; “ all good fortune 
is for you—he must hang, he must hang, he must hang! The boat- 
swain is ashore, at this very moment, drawing the rope from the dock- 
yard with which he will swing—he must hang !” 

Weak and beaten as was the purser, this last malediction seemed to 
have given him new strength, for he picked up a huge stone and sent it 
whizzing at his denouncer’s head, with what effect is uncertain; for 
that old hooded head and red cloak suddenly disappeared, and were seen 
no more. The master’s-mate always afterwards averred that she sank 
into the earth ; and when subsequently, through a train of good luck, 
and a perseverance in good conduct, he became lieutenant, commander, 
post-captain, and rear-admiral, at each of these successive appoint- 
ments, he very devoutly thanked the gipsy. We believe that our friend 
is still living, as good and a/most as simple as ever. 

However, we have only to do with him as a master’s-mate, and the 
fighter of a yard-arm duel, who, we will suppose, is now following into 
Portsmouth, but respectfully at some distance behind, his brother 
officers, very melancholy, and much lamenting his hard fate that had 
compelled him so excellently to beat a person of whom he was very 
fond as a companion, and whom fate was so soon to take from him by 
an act of suspension. 

In the dusk of the evening the purser got on board in a shore-boat, 
stole down below, and immediately reported himself sick, in order to 
afford time for his blackened eyes and discoloured visage to resume 
their natural ugliness. | 











his ag sloop of war, the Water-Wagtail, was for 
sea. Captain Hilburn was that day to dine with Admiral ,on 
board the flag-ship, and the signal was to be made for the W to 
lie-to in the offing, so that, when the skipper’s skin should be filled 
with wine, it would only be necessary to fill the Wagtail’s sails: with 
wind, stand in, pick up the captain in his gig, and make all sail 
with the despatches. All this was a very pretty arrangement, com- 
bining comfort with a zeal for the service ; for though the country must 
be served with energy and abandon, captains, at least, must dine, |»: 

This was in the merry month of May. About two o’clock, Captain 
Hilburn, seeing his vessel under weigh, and every sail properly trimmed, 
and every rope hauled taut, pushed off, first for the Admiral’s office on 
shore, and afterwards with the Admiral himself, on board the Royal 
William, to dine! for it so happened that. that day several distan- 
guished characters were on a visit to Portsmouth, and, bemg landsmen, 
they thought that a dinner would eat much better afloat at Spithead, 
in a cooped-up cabin, than in the salle d manger of the commander- 
in-chief’s mansion in High-street, Portsmouth. There is no account- 
ing for taste. 

Now, as onthis beautiful afternoon the Water-Wagtail, under easy 
sail, stood on and off on the coast of the Isle of Wight, the first lieu- 
tenant, with a keen eye to the cleanliness of the quarter-deck, thought 
he discovered in some broken pieces of rock that lay scattered over a 
sandy little cove on the island some excellent materials for holystones. 
As the skipper was showing his zeal for the service by hobbing and 
nobbing with the admiral’s guests, with the desperate air of a deter- 
mined officer, the first lieutenant thought that he also would show his 
zeal for the service, though not in such high emprize or before such 
distinguished spectators. He therefore turned the hands up, ‘tout 
barge,” triced up the yard-tackles, squared the yards, and soon had her 
off the booms on the water. She was the largest boat allowed to the 
ris = one — oars. When she lay alongside ae oe the 

rst sent for Mr. Swimkin, » pliant Mr, Swimkin, as 
addressed him :— goods P a 

“You see that sandy little cove, Mr. Swimkin; pull in thereiwith 
the barge, and if those fragments of rock that you see lying about the 
beach be at all fit for holystones, bring off a good number of them. 
The sand, too, if it is not too coarse and muddy, would be service- 
able—some thirty or forty buckets-full will be enough. But Mr..Swim- 
kin, mind’’—and he held up a cautionary forefinger —“‘the tide is rupning 
out like a midshipman who has bilked a grog-shop’”’ (the simile was 
not generous), “so keep the barge afloat, and. by no means allew a 
single man to leave her.”’ 
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\“fo'alh this the broad-featured master’s mate. touched his: hat, and 

said, “Ay; ay, Sir,” which being construed into English, means that 

the command shall be punctually obeyed. 
Ing 


: «pAvtldattedk for breaking the rock, and 2:couple of buckets with which 
\ to collect the sand, having been handed into the barge, the brig: stood 
‘imas far as was prudent towards the land, and cast her off. The pro- 


vident first having tacked off shore, began to think of his own provender, 
and that ¢/ faut diner was a maxim as applicable to lieutenants as to 
captains, even if the applicability could be carried to no lower a grade 
in the service. 
le on shore, perhaps, do not know what holystones are, to 

eure which, this formidable expedition of seventeen men and an r 
was despatched. I might here, were I not too generous, fling a heap 
of stones at my readers’ heads, and, becoming geological, talk of pri- 
mary, secondary, tertiary, and transition rocks; but I won’t; Iwill 
even resist the temptation thus offered me of battering down other 

le’s systems, to insinuate that I have a better one of my own. Of 
all this I will do nothing, but merely state that a holystone is a petri- 
fied scrubbing-brush, and called “ holy,” because those who use it are 
compelled to go on their knees before it. 

Having now explained what are holystones, I must be allowed a 
few moments for congratulation, and be permitted to look around me 
with a self-satisfied air. I have brought everybody into a state of 
enjoyment. At this present moment, Captain Hilburn is doing, with 
a concentration of energy almost terrible, the _— to the ladies 
in the admiral’s drawing-room. He has just told one little Miss of 
sixteen that she need not be alarmed at the length and weight of his 
sword, for that he is too much of a gentleman to draw it before ladies. 
This he will maintain is a mixture of badinage and raillery; and he 
is now saying to a more matured beauty something about the ~ é 
piness that fate reserves for that man who is destined to “ swing in the 
same hammock with her “ and this - considers as on acme of ele- 
gant gallantry. Your sailor of the last century, in female society, 
was easily ridiculed out of his bashfulness; but when you. had 
beaten his reserve he always fled for protection under the batteries of 
impudence. When he was quizzed for saying nothing at all, he gene- 
rally corrected himself by stopping at nothing in what he said. 

If the captain was happy, the first lieutenant was far from miserable. 
On deck, he had been zealous for his Majesty’s service, below, he was 
zealous for his own. He had a clear conscience and an excellent case- 
ee of Jamaica. Thus, i he — the - acm not by, glasses of 

, but of strong , the time fleeted joyously past; and, at every 
half-hour the sen “strack the bell, he pawn that he was adding 
another portion to his stock of human happiness. 

Mr. Swimkin and his seventeen men,—were they happy? Qh, too 
gloriously: happy! but, as the poet saith, “ with bliss too mighty long 
to last ;"’ for the tide both of prosperity and salt-water had left them 
high and dry, though, considering the quantity of rum and water they 
had all and several of them drunk, their being dry was certainly a minor 
sort of a miracle. It was a warm afternoon, and the men had worked 
well ; yet not a soul would the conscientious master’s-mate suffer to start 
from the. boat until the rocks were broken up, the sand collected, and the 
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whole stowed away in the barge, that now was rather low down in the 
water. 
But, when the master’s mate gave the word to shove off and pull 
on board, then, simultaneously from the whole boat’s crew, arose Jack’s 
favorite chant : eran 
“This day be grog, strong lot 
dete 
I care not if bestow’d or not, 

Let but the rum-cask run,” 
“ But one glass a-piece”—there was the shop with its little weather- 

i sign swinging not two hundred yards off. They would all 
run up and back in the — of the weather-leach of the maintop- 

sail. They pleaded hard, they had worked well, and they were address- 
ing the most exorable of master’s mates. Need we then wonder that 
they were successful? At length, the too-persuadable officer agreed 
that they should have one, only one, glass of rum apiece ; but in order 
that they might not exceed or stray away, he told them that he would 
up to the house with them, and bring them all down again directly ; 
But who should remain with the barge to keep her afloat? That diffi- 
culty was soon surmounted. ‘The only scamp belonging to the boat’s 
crew, and who had pre-determined to desert, Sconlsaie offered himself 
as a sacrifice to the pleasures of his shipmates. All this being 
so satisfactorily arranged, Mr. Swimkin, with conscious benevo- 
lence beaming upon his broad fair face, yet with a vigilant eye to 
the right and left. and to the rear of his thirsty gang, marched up with 
the composure natural to seamen in danger, to storm the grog-shop. 
As they advanced, many and ardent were the compliments that reached 
the not ungratified ear of the too-lenient officer. They were delicately 
conveyed by the seamen in speeches to each other, but Jack took care 
that a side-wind should blow every sentence into the right harbour. 

They reached the little spirit-ship. The master’s mate, putting 
them all on their honour not to take more than one glass of grog 
apiece, and giving the coxswain of the barge charge of the back-door, 

at none of the men might stray away through that vent, sate 
himself down composedly on the bench at the front-door, in all the 
happy consciousness of doing his duty with indulgence. He had man- 
fully resisted the respectful importunities of his men to partake of the 
fiery beverage ; but there was something to be resisted equally 
seductive, 

This particular May afternoon was one of the most genial, balmy, 
and peaceful of which May could ever boast, even in the blessed regions 
of isn 8 The bench on which Mr. Swimkin had placed himself, 
was broad and ease-imparting. Before him lay the sea just breaking 
into silver ripples ; the Water-Wagtail was under easy sail, stemming 
the tide, and was ghding without effort, like a 1 young lady over 
@ green carpet. tly under his eye was barge, laden with the 
spoils of the beach, “ew. afloat, with the boat-keeper remarkably 
attentive to his duty. There was security in all he saw, and peace, 
and enjo t. As the gentle breeze came over the little flower-garden 
of the ouse, it flooded his senses with gushes of fragrance, and 
would pass soothingly away and another follow, laden with fresh odours. 

Not many feet distant was heard the gentle and musical droning of the 
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bée-hives; which, mingling with the happy hum of the sixteen seamen 

within, was, altogether, enough to sing a requiem to a soul 

of nach less happy associations than that of the easy master’s mate. 
But, knowing the responsibility of his position, with a desperate deter- 

mination he kept his eyes open, or, at least, he thought'so. «Innocent 


Cymon Swimkin ! you should have distrusted yourself, and deemed that 
you were at least half asleep, when you saw, without surprise, your own 
vessel, the Water-Wagtail, sail deliberately out of the sea right into the 
sky, andwhen she had reached the zenith, turn herselfclean over in asom- 
merset, and then shaking herself, throw out all the bad subjects on board 
of her, plump into the waves beneath. You laughed then when you saw 
the purser, with sundry empty bread-bags and rotten cheeses, come souse 
inté the water. Yet you thought yourself all this while wide awake, 
watching the door of the cabaret with one eye and your own vessel 
with the other. Deluded Cymon! ought you not to have roused your- 
self with an effort, when you saw the barge walk coolly out of the 
water, set herself bolt upright upon her stern, slip on a white muslin 
dress with silver spangles, take’ her two stroke-oars for a pair of arms, 
get a decent head upon her shoulders by a process that you could not 
comprehend, and finally, in the shape of a buxom landlady, invite you 
to dance a reel before the very door of the inn where you were watch- 
ing the sobriety of your men? And you danced, lost, lost Cymon ! 
you jigged it merrily, and actually thought yourself all the while wide 
awake. 

Alas! he was soundly asleep in three minutes. He had no occasion 
to bribe a monkey-faced pander, in the shape of a doctor, to bring the 
goddess to his arms. It was she who wooed, who pursued him. Her 
lulling whispers were ever stealing into his ears. Many a night- 
watch he walked under the solemn and tender shadowings of her 
downy wings. She would spread her mantle for him over the wet 
deck, and make him blest even amid “the peltings of the pitiless 
storm ;” and when his round and good-humoured cheek lay upon the 
cold iron gun, the beneficent ae would insinuate her luxuriant 
bosom between it and the hard metal, and the slumbers of kings on 
their down were not equal to his. Shall we then wonder that, under 
all the soothing influences of a soft sun and a young spring, he slept 
only as the innocent and the fat sleep, whose digestions are ? 

Mr. Swimkin grew more wakeful as he grew older, and many a mid- 
watch has he beguiled by telling me the whole of his long dream on 
the alehouse bench in the Isle of Wight ; it was an epitome of his life, 
and the gipsy played in it a most conspicuous part. However, just at 
the moment that he thought that he was entering a foreign harbour, 
as Admiral of the White, he was awakened by the salute that the bat- 
teries were firing in his honour, and he started into his every-day 
senses with amazement and horror. The discharge of the ordnance was 
real. What a sight met him! There was the brig, firing oo after 
gun, with signals hoisted for the barge’s recall at the main and foretop- 
mast heads, at the end of the peak, in fact, in every place where.they 
could be displayed. He had slept for more than three hours. The 
sun was just setting: The poor fellow began rubbing his eyes until 
he nearly forced them back into his brain. He thought, at first, that 
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his waking were his ing impressions ; but, dreaming or not, he 
stat act ty the best of is eben. 

Upon a fall review of the miseries of his situation, he found that the 

rous jade, the barge, who had lately been dancing reels with 
him in a so lovingly, was now high and dry, a good quarter 
of a mile from the sea that ‘had deserted her ; nor was the sea the only 
object that had proved faithless—her keeper, like other keepers when 
they find themselves at low water, had deserted her also; and there 
she lay on her side, looking most miserable and disconsolate, gravid 
with stones and sand. If this was bad, other matters were still worse. 
Fifteen of the sixteen men were either beastly or brutally drunk, and 
the other man, the coxswain, was only offensively or impertinently so. 
With much labour he got them all r Aco to the boat, but the only 
thing that they would do when they were there, was to lie down in a 
heap and go to sleep under her lee. The firing on board the Water- 
Wagtail continued, and the same amusement was commenced on board 
the flag-ship at Spithead. 

Leaving Mr. Swimkin at last fairly out of temper, and swearing at 
and kicking his drunken charge, we must now return to Captain Hil- 
burn, who, at about half-past six, was coolly supping his claret with 
the admiral and the distinguished party who had dined with him. At 
that time precisely, a post-chaise with four jaded horses, containing a 
king’s messenger and the expected dispatches, rattled into the streets of 
Portsmouth. Nota moment was lost ; the admiral’s eight-oared galley 
was manned, and, at a quarter before seven, these important documents 
were placed in the admiral’s hands, and by him committed to Captain 
Hilburn, with injunctions to use the utmost expedition. There was a 
hasty glass of wine swallowed, a grasping of hands, the signal flying for 
the Water-Wagtail to close with the flag-ship ; and Capt. Hilburn, jump- 
ing into his gig, was on board his own craft at seven o’clock precisely. 

Here all was disarray and confusion. The vessel could not proceed 
to sea short of seventeen hands, an officer, and her principal boat. 
Nobody on board had taken the trouble to keep a look-out on the 
motions of the holystone party until it was too late, or much of the 
mischief might have been prevented. Bang! Bang! every five 
minutes goes the admiral, with the signal flying for the Water-Wagtail 
to proceed on her mission. Bang! Bang! goes the Water-Wagtail, 
with her signals flying for the barge to come on board. The skipper 
was Just raving mad, and no worse. He pulled off his cocked hat, he 
flung it into the air, and when it fell upon the deck, he jumped upon it. 
No doubt but that the admiral and all his distinguished company were 
watching the motions of his brig. He who had promised bch alanciio t 
He put, in that one half-hour of tempest, the first lieutenant three 
times under arrest, and three times he commanded him to return to 
his duty. He ordered the gun that fired the signal to be shotted. For 
a short time he was a maniac. 

Now, the admiral, at anchor at Spithead, could not comprehend 
the cause of this procrastinated disobedience of orders, so ceased 
firing guns and making signals; but we saw his barge manned, and 
push off seaward. This brought the captain to his senses. He then did 
what should have been done long before, manned all his other boats, 
put them under the charge of the first lieutenant, and sent him for the 
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barge, her desponding officer, and her drunken crew. Even then 
there were much labour and time required to get her afloat ; of course 
everything was thrown out of her, and she was carried and d to 
the water’s edge, and launched. Every sober Jack took a drunken 
Jack upon his shoulders, and at last they were all fairly embarked. 

As our friend Cymon Swimkin was walking disconsolately, “ like 
Niobe, all tears,”? towards the sea, he several times determined to 
make a run of it: indeed, the angry first lieutenant strenuously advised 
him to do so; and so he certainly would have done, as he has often 
told me, had it not been for the predictions of the gipsy. Being pro- 
vided with a wonderful stock of faith, he was resolved to face every 
thing, and see it out, in order to die an admiral. 

At length, the whole procession of boats got on board ; the drunkards 
were tumbled up like so many sacks of bran, and then placed in irons 
to grow sober ; and Mr. Swimkin immediately was placed under arrest. 

The boats were all on board, the sails trimmed, and we were bound- 
ing over the waves, just when the admiral’s barge was within a quarter 
of a mile of the brig: of course we would not see her. It was not a 
very wild speculation to suppose that she contained an officer to super- 
sede the captain. By the time that it was dark we were far, far at sea. 

We now come to the memorable duel that wound up all these inci- 
dents, saved the master’s mate from punishment, and verified the pre- 
diction of the gipsy, exactly in the manner that gipsy’s predictions are 
verified. Let not the reader suppose that Iam amusing myself, or 
trying to amuse him, by weaving a tissue of fiction: I am relating 
nothing but unexaggerated facts. Though it is now more than thirty 
years since they occurred, I trust that there are many still living who 
remember this middle-watch monomachy, and recognise the true vessel 
under the assumed name of the “* Water-Wagtail.” 

That night the gentle Cymon did not turn in—that is, for once in 
his life, he was sleepless in the hours of sleep. The captain (consi- 
derate man!) had caused it to be intimated to him that, the next day, 
at noon precisely, he would disrate him, station him in the main-top, 
and wind up these important ceremonies by giving him three dozen at 
the gangway. His faith in the gipsy began to be shaken; he now 
rather wished that he had saved his shoulders by the means of his legs. 

Now, as the master’s mate was watchful from remap and nice cal- 
culations of the pain that each of the three knots on the nine tails of 
the cat might inflict upon the ramification of nerves across his back, 
so the purser also was fully awake, from the excitement of the odious 
pleasure he took in the degradation and misery of his mild opponent ; 
besides, he could not show his battered countenance on deck in the 
daylight, so he came to breathe the fresh air of the beautiful May 
night. It was just two bells, or one o’clock, when Mr. Swimkin 
shoved his unlucky head above the hatchway, and, “s- nobody but 
friends on the quarter-deck, lugubriously crawled aft. He was a fine 
figure of fat woe: his two rounded cheeks a down like overcharged 
jelly-bags, and his pulpy lips looked as if they had been recently stung. 
There was then no officer on deck but the gunner, Mr. Flintstones, 
who had had a dream, and therefore declined sleeping any more that 
night, and the midshipman that was always in mischief, Mr. Darever, 
and who, having passed, had the charge of the third watch. 
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The moon was at the full, the breeze light, and the brig, with her 
royals set, was standing on a wind, going about three knots an hour, 
with her head down Channel. There was nothing in sight—neither 
land nor vessel. It was not the sort of night to fight a duelin. But 
I have time neither to be poetical nor philosophical. The r and 
the mid, who were both terribly grieved at the misfortune of the master's 
mate, were trying their rough skill at condolement, when the malicious 
face of Mr. Saveounce made its appearance up the hatchway. In the 
merry moonlight, his countenance wore a livery of all manner of 
hideous colours; but a pale green and a livid blue predominated. His 
smile was positively demoniac when he advanced to the sorrow-stricken 
Swimkin, and thus unceremoniously addressed him,— 

“ So, ho! Mr. Holystone gentleman, to-morrow I shall see your 
broad white back scored down like a loin of fresh pork for the bake- 
house. The great baby went to sleep with its jowl in its fist, did it? 
any dear! how it will writhe and twist at the gangway! Ha! 

a! ha!” 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said the stern old gunner, 
gravely. 

“If you say another word to annoy my messmate, I’ll knock you 
down the hatchway,” said Darever, in a passion. But poor Swimkin 
ony said, quietly, “ I wonder, Saveounce, how you can have the heart 
to do it.” 

“* And why not?” said the purser, fiercely. ‘I tell you, gentlemen, 
I’ll not be bullied here. I don’t pretend to fight like a blackguard. 
You took a dastardly advantage of your strength ; and I tell you, you 
are a pitiful, blubbering, contemptible coward, that neither knows how 
to handle a pistol or fight like a gentleman.” 

“ Don’t I?” said the fair mass of white fat, that was fast bubbling 
up into boiling heat. 

** You don’t, you dastard! I dare you to do it.” 

“When? where?” 

as Here, this very moment, across the quarter-deck. I’d pawn my 
salvation to get a shot at you.” 

“I won’t disappoint you. I’d rather be shot by such a miscreant 
as you, than be flogged to-morrow morning. Mr, Flintstones, oblige 
me by lending us a couple of pistols directly.” 

“« Ah, do,” said the inconsiderate officer of the watch. 

“No, no,” said the old man, deliberately ; “‘ we must not make a 
rumpus over the skipper’s head. God forbid that I should balk the 
“yee in their wish of settling their quarrel in a gentlemanly way ; 

ut it must be in a gentlemanly way—from yard-arm to yard-arm— 
that’s the regular naval way; going out of fashion now—so much the 
worse. ay Ne pr Pecan toss for the yards: Ill have the crackers 
ready in the of a pan,” 

This suggestion was acceded to immediately, and even eagerly. 
After a little debate, it was arranged that, as the brig had her larboard 
tacks on board, and the purser not being a nautical man, he should 
have the fore-yard to stand on ; thus he would be enabled to hold on 
by the fore-lift, or fore-topsail clew-lines, with his left-hand, and fire at 
his adversary with his right—the fore-topsail forming a background and 
bellying out behind him. Really, there was there very pretty standing 
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for a duellist! Swimkin’s position was neither so pleasant nor so conve- 
nient. Being on the mainyard, the main-topsail was between him and 
the purser, without he went out at the extreme end of ‘the yard ; and 
then he had nothing to hold on by but the leach of the main-topsail, and 
thus, in some measure, to take aim over his left arm. But these were 
found to be but trifling impediments when the parties were 80 much in 
earnest. All the preliminaries having been arranged, and each of the 
combatants having given their honour that they would compromise no 
one, and that they would, or the survivor of them, protest that he or 
they stole up to their respective stations without concurrence or 
connivance of any one, the sagacious Mr. Flintstones laid down two 
loaded ship’s pistols on the fore-bits, so that it might not be said he 
either lent or gave the combatants the instruments of war. They then 
tossed for the first fire, which was won by the purser. 

All this was so quietly managed, that I do not think the seamen on 
deck comprehended what was going on,—certainly oy seemed to pay 
no attention to it. Each of the belligerents, placing his pistol in his 
bosom, mounted the rigging, and lay out by the horses upon the yards. 
The purser had some difficulty in getting his footing upon the yard 
itself from off the horses ; but he accomplished it in less time than we 
had anticipated. 

Behold them each at their stations, waiting for the purser to begin. 

** Keep her full ; on no account lift a cloth,” said Darever to the 
man at the wheel. ‘“ Give my messmate fair play. The sails draw 
beautifully : they are as steady as a humming-top asleep. Now for it.” 

“* Are you ready?” said the purser, taking a deliberate aim at the 
master’s mate, who was standing at the extremity of the yard. 

“* Ready,” was the subdued answer of the youth of much obesity, 
adjusting the aim of his pistol at his opponent’s head. 

“* Take that,” squeaked Saveounce, in his discordant tones. 

“* My compliments with that,” replied Cymon, almost good-hu- 
mouredly. 

Smack! smack !—The sharp reports of the pistols, at the height at 
which they were discharged, sounded strangely inconsequential, and 
hardly sufficiently loud to excite attention on deck. The gunner and 
Mr. Darever watched, however, very silently for the consequences. 
The fat master’s mate stood firmly as a statue ; but with the purser it 
was far otherwise. After he had discharged his shot—firstly, his pistol 
fell into the water; he next staggered, and had just time, with his dis- 
engaged hands, to wind the loosened rope in many coils around them, 
when, no longer able to keep his precarious footing, he fairly dropped 
from the yard, but not into the sea. The ball from the weapon of Mr. 
Swimkin had cut the clew-line by which he had held on, a little above 
his head, and his support thus giving way above him, and he not being 
able to carry his sea-legs with him to the yard-arm, falling, he enacted 
a very good representation of a naval hanging. 

Swimkin, seeing his adversary thus sws. per. man., gave the full ex- 
tent of his orbs to the inspection of the moon, by opening them more 
widely than did any man since the time of Regulus. “ Hung, by 
jinky! The gipsy’s a witch, and I shall] be rear-admiral of the red !” 
he exclaimed, all gladness: but, immediately after, he was all sorrow ; 
for no passion or hatred could effectually squeeze the mother’s milk out 

cf his large heart. He was on deck in a moment. 
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But what was to be done with the purser, who was swinging be- 
tween sky and ocean, and making most pathetical lamentation? The 
middy, who was keeping the watch, had a great disinclination to back 
the main-yard, lest excite the attention of the captain and 
the officers below ; so he and the hard-hearted gunner told the dangling 
sufferer to hold on like a grappling-iron, and not to stand snivelling 
there like a whi schoolboy. They promised to lower him down 
into the water, and then fish him in by the means of a boat-hook, or by 
some other expedient. So they cast off the fall of the elew-line from the 
belaying-pin, and began to veer away, until the dependency was fairly 
in the sea. Now, as the devil would have it, who, it a » has a 
great affection for pursers who fight duels, just when our friend, or his, 
was fairly immersed, there sprang up a sharp breeze, so sharp, indeed, 
that they were immediately forced to take in the royals. The brig 
heeled over; and, instead of going only about three knots an hour, 
began to gallop off at the rate of seven. There was poor Saveounce, 
towed along like a bait for a shark, or a dirty blanket, in order to have 
its foulness washed away. We trust that this towing had, morally, a 
similar effect to that of the blanket upon this sinner, and that this 
period of towage was a period of repentance, so that he arose, in the 
language of cant, “ a wiser and a better man.” 

But the dashing of the waters about his ears confounded him: it 
seemed to him as if he were careering ent the boiling seas with 
the expedition of a shooting-star ; and, anon, he fancied that he was a 
sword-fish racing with a whale. Then he let go his hold of the rope ; 
and, before the brig could be hove to, he was a good mile astern. 

Nobody on board cared much about this: it was only the purser— 
and such a purser! The gunner was thinking chiefly of the manner 
in which he should Acme g the pistol, and whether he could pass his 
accounts with an item like the following—“ One ship’s pistol lost over- 
board, with one purser ditto.”” Mr. Darever, having backed the main- 
yard with four men jumped into the gig astern, and was lowered away 
immediately. The captain, officers, and most of the ship’s company, 
at the cry of “* A man overboard!” were on deck in an instant. 

But where was Swimkin? Only a few yards from Saveounce, blow- 
ing, and almost swimming, like a porpoise. When the boat reached 
him, he had hold of his former enemy by the back of the neck, and 
was shaking him as a huge Newfoundland dog may be supposed to 
shake a sprawling little puppy ; for the purser, in the insanity of fear, 
was flinging his arms and legs about, as if resolved to die with a splash. 
Had it not been for the master’s mate, he would have drowned humself 
by his own exertions, 

He was brought on board in a state of insensibility. Swimkin was 
pardoned by the captain for his heroic conduct ; the drunken men were 
forgiven, because their officer had escaped; and.it was not till long 
after that the skipper knew in what manner Mr. Saveounce got into the 
water, and then it became only a subject for laughter. The fore-top- 
suil clew-line was spliced, and everything went well ; for the purser be- 
came grateful, made dead men chew less tobacco, had more respect for 
old women, and even once paid the reckoning at Malta, when Swimkin 
and he had regaled themselves at a tavern,—all of which may be 
ascribed to the “ Yard-arm Duel.”’ 

' Vive re Dveuo! 








ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


BY LEIGH HUNT, 


Tux day’s at hand, the young, the gay, 
The lover’s and the postman’s day, 
The day when, for that only day, 
February turns to May, 
And pens delight in secret play, 
And few may hear what many say. 
Be it dull, or be it fine, 
Come with those bright eyes of thine ; 
Come, and make the season shine 
For the day, sweet Valentine! 


Now are found sweet annual fates ; 
Now the birds elect their mates ; 
Now from dawn love goeth blind, 
Till its own true love it find : 
He "ll not ope his eyes, nor she, 
Till themselves encounter’d ref 
Fearing bond compulsory ; 
Fearing Jones and fearing Jenkins, 
And so they go with constant blinkings. 
“ And how should they their true love 
know ?” 
Oh, by answers, soft and low ; 
Or by some such touch of hand, 
As only love can understand ; 
Or a kiss (if safe from spies) 
Bolder for the blinded eyes. 
Gentle love, made bold with mirth, 
Is the sweetest thing on earth. 
Come, with those kind eyes of thine, 
And make it bold, sweet Valentine ! 


Now, the servant maiden stops 
Doating on the stationers’ shops, 
Where she sees the hearts and darts, 
Bleeding sweet as cherry tarts : 

She ‘ll to-day have one herself, 

Or close on Dick the pantry shelf. 
Come, with those kind eyes of thine ; 
Come, and bring him, Valentine ! 


Now the postman may not choose 
But wear out his winter shoes, 
Knocking here, and knocking there 
Till a pulse fills all the air, 
And the breathless blushes rise 
Under letter-reading eyes. 
Anne has one, and Jane another, 
Flying from their snatching brother. 
Oh, may loving freedom meet 
As much pardon and heart-heat, 
As impertinence meets ire, 
And a thrust into the fire. 
Come, and see that hearts combine 
The P's and Q's, O Valentine ! 


And thou dost come. Lo! I hear 

Pinions ; and thy birds appear 

Two and two. (Some larks from Dun- 
stable 

Clear the way, and act as constable.) 

Cupids mingle with the birds, 

Luring on, with winged words, 

Youths and maidens, also pair’d, 

Simple-cheek’d, and gentle-hair’d, 

But squeezing (simple though they be) 

Each other’s hands excessively. 

You can’t conceive how hard they do it, 

Though their faces may not show it. 

Hymen, then, hung all with rings, 

Danceth to their jingellings, 

In a robe of saffron hue, 

Like the crocus, now that’s new. 

Golden robes, and rings, and hair— 

Angel-like, he burns the air. 

And then thou comest, O thou priest, 

Whose sweet creed hath never ceased, 

Christian truly and benign, 

Orthodoxest Valentine ! 
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—— Man, cursed man, on turkeys preys, 
And Christmas shortens all our days. 
Sometimes with oysters we combine, 
Sometimes assist the sav’ry chine, 
From the low peasant to the lord 
The turkey smokes on evey board. 
Gay's Fables. 


Mercy on us! turkey again!—We grant the infliction. All the 
world has supped full of turkey. We are aware that the martyr who 
reads these lines may have been very recently and very intimately ac- 
quainted with the bird plain roasted, boiled, grilled, devilled—aur 
truffes et a la broche,—en daube—as a galantine, as a blanquette, and 
as a marinade ;—that he has probably not omitted to amuse himself 
with the cuisses et ailes a la sauce Robert, and with the ailerons 
sae et glacés, en haricots, en fricassée de poulets, a la Sainte- 

enehould, en chipolata ou a la financiére, and en matelotie—to say 
nothing of playing with the remains of the goodly fowl served as a 
hachis 2 la reine. One word more only on this part of the subject, 
as advice for the future to neophytes: it is given with all the oracular 
gravity that distinguishes a high priest of Comus. “Quand il est 
gras et dans la nouveaute, on le sert Ala broche, pique oubardé. Quand 
il est vieux, on ne l’emploie que pour daube ou galantine & la gelee. 
La dinde est plus delicate que le dindon.”? All this we devoutly admit 
—to this amiable dictation of Le Cuisinier des Cuisiniers we bow ; 
but when the great gastronomer asserts, e cathedrd, that we owe this 
bird to the Jesuits, qui l’ont apporté de Inde en Europe, we, with 
all humility, but with modest firmness, demur to his natural history. 
The eloquent and learned author of Tabel/a cibaria, though he leaves 
their origin in doubt, says that turkeys were known in Europe before 
the institution of Loyola's order. 

But, whence was the turkey imported into Britain—into Europe— 
and thence spread over a great portion of the globe? ‘Ceux qui 
pensent que les Cocs d’Inde n’ayent dsté cogneuz des anciens sent 
trompez. Car Varro, Columelle, et Pline monstrent evidemment qu’ils 
estoyent des leurs temps aussi communs es mestairies Romaines, qu’ ils 
sont maintenant es nostres: lesquels ils nommoyent de nom Grec 
Meleagrides, et de nom Latin Gibberas, &c. Varro dit en ceste sorte, 
Cibbere quas Meleaqrides Greci appellant, &c. Ceste chose est 
conforme & ce que Pline en éscrit au vingt-sixiésme chapitre du 
dixitsme livre de l'histoire naturelle. Meleagrides (dit il), hoc est 
Gallinarum genus Gibberum variis sparsum plumis, &c. _Pourquoy 
il est facile & prouver que nostre Coc d’Inde est Gibbera Gallina, ou 
Meleagris.” These be bold words: they come, too, from that father 
of ornithology, Pierre Belon du Mans, and he who wrote them was a 
man who saw through more than one fable that had passed current 
down to his time. Moreover, Aldrovandi and others speak, if possible, 
still more determinedly. But, as we once heard an advocate com- 
pendiously say, when hard pressed by a host of adverse cases, which 
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were not very = law—they are all wrong together. Take our word 
for it, reader, Apicius never tasted a turkey: that excellent bird never 
graced the Apollo chamber of Lucullus ; nor could all the wealth, nor 
all the power of the Ceesars place one on the Imperial board. The 
Meleagris of the ancients was the guinea-hen of our poultry-yards— 
“Simple Susan’s ” guinea-hen. 

If any one doubt this, let him read the description of Athenus, and 
give us his attention for a few minutes. Taking Clitus Milesius, a 
disciple of Aristotle, as his guide, Athensus notices the small and 
naked head, the hard crest surmounting it like a peg or nail, the small 
= hanging from the cheeks, the peculiarly spotted plumage, the spur- 
ess legs, and the similarity of the sexes.* The descriptions of Varrot 
and Pliny} are equally conclusive. To go into a detail of all the 
worthies who drew their pens upon each side of this question, which has 
caused so much ink-shed, would be tedious ; the notice of one or two 
will suffice. “That these birds,” says Willughby, “ were the Melea- 
grides of the ancients, as also their Galline Africans, and Numidice 
guttatee, Aldrovandus takes much pains to prove. In England oF are 
called Turkeys, because they are thought to have been first brought to 
us out of Turkey.”§ Ray knew better, and, in his Synopsis, indicated 
the native country of the bird. But the progress of a debate which has 
long been settled is not very entertaining: and those who would wish 
to see the case well argued are referred so Peusant; who, bringing much 
learning, and an ample knowledge of natural history to the discussion, 
may be considered as having given the coup de grace to the antiquarian 
theory. Daines Barrington was the last writer of any note who supported 
that theory ; and though he makes a tolerably good fight, it is, after all, a 
paradoxical fight, and he seems to be arguing for victory, not truth. 
The Indian bird mentioned by A®lian was most probably one of the 
peacocks. The question is now set at rest. The turkey is one of the 
many good things that we owe to America. 

In the “ Perfect Description of Virginia,” a small pamphlet in quarto, 
the date of which, 1649, is worthy of note, as relating to what follows, 
— With the manner how the Emperor Nichotowance came to Sir 
William Berckley, attended with five petty kings, to doe homage, and 
bring tribute to King Cuartes. With his solemne protestation, that 
the sun and moon should lose their lights, before he (or his people in 
that country) should prove disloyall, but ever to keepe faith and alle- 
giance to King Cuar.xs.”—It is certified that they (the colonists) 
have “ for poultry, hens, turkeys, ducks, geese, without number ;” and in 
the catalogue of “Beasts, Birds, Fish, and Trees” at the end of the 
book, we find—* Wilde turkies, some weighing sixtie pound weight.” 
The pamphlet was evidently written to encourage emigration and mK ba 
and the writer may have put the weight of his turkeys rather high ; 
but that the wild turkey grows to a large size there is no doubt. 

Lawson set out on his voyage to Carolina in 1700. Soon after 
starting from Charlestown we find the following paragraph :— 

“Tuesday morning we set towards the Congerees, leaving the Indian 
guide Scipio,” not Africanus,—“ drunk among the Santee Indians,”— 
jolly fellow !—“ We went ten miles’ out of our way, to head a great 





* Deipn. 655. + Lib. iii. c. 9. t Hist. Mund, Lib, x. c, 26. 
§ Ornithology, p. 158. 
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swamp, the freshes having filled them all with such great quantities of 
water, that the usual paths were rendered impassable. We metin our 
way with an Indian hut, where we were entertained with a fat boil’d 
goose, venison, racoon, and ground nuts. We made but little atay; 
about noon we passed by several large savannahs, wherein is curious 
ranges for cattle, being green all the year; they were plentifully stor’d 
with cranes, geese, &c., and the adjacent woods with great flocks of 
turkeys.” We will follow the worthy Lawson into one of the natural 
turkey preserves, as he will give the reader some idea of the localities of 
these birds, nor is the quaint language of the narrative unpleasant :— 
“‘ Next morning very early, we waded thro’ the savannah, the path lying 
there ; and about ten o’clock came to a hunting quarter of a great many 
Santees : they made us all welcome ; showing a great deal of oy at our 
coming, giving us barbacu’d turkeys, bear’s oil, and venison. Here we 
hired Santee Jack (a good hunter, and a well-humour’d fellow), to be our 
pilot to the Congeree Indians; we gave him a Stroud-water-blew, to 
make his wife an Indian petticoat, who went with her husband. After 
two hours’ refreshment, we went on, and got that day about twenty 
miles; we lay by a small swift run of water, which was pav’d at the 
bottom with a sort of stone much like to Tripoli, and so light that I 
fancy’d it would precipitate in no stream but where it naturally grew. 
The weather was very cold, the winds holding northerly. We made 
ourselves as merry as we could, having a good supper with the scra 
of the venison we had given us by the Indians, having killed three teal 
and a possum; which medley altogether made a curious ragoo. 

“ This day allof us had a mind to have rested, but the Indian was 
much against it, alleging, that the place we lay at was not good to 
hunt in, telling us, if we would go on, by noon he would bring us to a 
more convenient place; so we moved forwards, and about twelve a 
clock came to the most amazing prospect I had seen since I had been 
in Carolina: we travelled by a swamp side, which swamp I believe to 
be no less than twenty miles over, the other side being as far as I could 
well discern, there appearing great ridges of mountains, bearing from 
us W.N.W. One Alp, with a top like a sugar-loaf, advanced its 
head above all the rest very considerably: the day was very serene, 
which gave us the advantage of seeing a long way; these mountains 
were cloth’d all over with trees, which seem’d to us to be very large 
timbers. 

“At the sight of this fair prospect, we stay’d all night; our Indian 
going about half an hour before us, had provided three fat turkeys e’er 
we got up to him. 

“The swamp I now spoke of is not a miry bog, as others generally 
are, but you go down to it thro’ a steep bank, at the foot of which be- 
gins this valley, where you may go dry for perhaps 200 yards, then 
you meet with a small brook or run of water about two or three feet 
deep, then dry land for such another space, so another brook thus 
continuing. The land in this Percoarson, or valley, being extraordi- 
nary rich, and the runs of water well stor’d with fowl. It is the head 
of one of the branches of Santee River ; but a farther discovery time 
would not permit: only one thing is very remarkable, there growing 
all over this swamp, a tall, lofty, bay-tree, but is not the same as in 
England, these being in their verdure all the winter long ; which appears 
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here when you stand on the ridge (where our path lay), as if it were 
one pleasant green field, and as even as a bowling-green to the eye of 
the beholder, being hemm’d in on one side with these ledges of vast high 
mountains, 

* Viewing the land here, we found an extraordinary rich black 
mould, and some of a copper colour, both sorts very . The land 
in some places is much burthen’d with iron-stone, here being great 
store of it seemingly very good ; the eviling springs, which are many in 
these parts, issuing out of the rocks, When we were all asleep, in the 
beginning of the night, we were awaken’d with the dismall’st and most 
hideous noise that ever pierc’d my ears: this sudden surprizal incapaci- 
tated us of guessing what this sLocetuing noise might proceed from ; 
but our Indian pilot (who knew these parts very well) acquainted us, 
that it was customary to hear such musick along that — there 
being endless numbers of panthers, tygers, wolves, and other beasts of 
prey, which take this swamp for their abode in the day, coming in whole 
droves to hunt the deer in the night, making this frightful ditty till day 
appears, then all is still as in other places. 

“The next day it prov’d a small drisly rain, which is rare, there 
happening not the tenth part of foggy-falling weather towards these 
mountains, as visits those parts. Near the sea-board, the Indian kill’d 
fifteen turkeys this day, there coming out of the swamp (about sun- 
rising) flocks of these fowl, containing several hundreds in a gang, who 
feed upon the acorns, it being most oak that grow in these woods. There 
are but very few pines in those quarters. 

“ Early the next morning, we set forward for the Congeree Indians, 
parting with that delicious prospect. By the way, our guide killed more 
turkeys, and two pol-cats, which he eat, esteeming them before fat 
turkeys. Some of the turkeys which we eat whilst we stay’d there, I 
believe, weigh’d no less than forty pounds. 

‘The land we pass’d over this day, was most of it good, and the 
worst passable. At night we kill’d a possum, being cloy’d with tur- 
keys, made a dish of that, which tasted much between young pork and 
veal; their fat being as white as -~ l ever saw. 

“ Our Indian this day kill’d good store of provision with his gun : 
he always shot with a single ball, missing but two shoots in about forty, 
they being curious artists in managing a gun, to make it carry either 
ball or shot true. When they have bought a piece, and find it to shoot 
any ways crooked, they take the barrel out of the stock, cutting a notch 
in a tree, wherein they set it streight, sometimes shooting away above 
100 loads of ammunition before they bring the gun to shoot according 
to their mind. We took up our quarters by a fish-pond-side ; the pits 
in the woods that stand full of water naturally breed fish in them, in 
great quantities. We cook’d our supper, but having neither bread or 
salt, our fat turkeys began to be loathsome to us, although we were 
hever wanting of a good appetite, yet a continuance of one diet made 
us Weary.”’* 

Audubon says that the unsettled parts of the states of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and Indiana, an immense extent of country to the 
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* A History of Carolina, &c. By John Lawson, Gent., Surveyor-General of 
North Carolina. London, 1714—sma!l dto.—p. 25, et seq. 
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north-west of these districts, upon the Mississippi and Missouri, and the 
vast regions drained by these rivers from their confluence to Louisiana, 
including the wooded parts of Arkansas, Tennessee, and Alabama, are 
the most abundantly am with the wild turkey. It is, he adds, less 
plentiful in Georgia and the Carolinas, becomes still scarcer in Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, and is now very rarely seen to the eastward of the last- 
mentioned states. In the course of his rambles through Long Island, the 
State of New York, and the country around the lakes, he did not meet 
with a single individual, although he was informed that some exist in those 
= They are still to be found along the whole line of the Alleghany 
ountains, where they have become so wary as to be approached only 
with extreme difficulty, according to the same author, who, when in the 
Great Pine Forest in 1829, found a single feather that had been dropped 
from the tail of a female, but saw no bird of the kind. Farther eastward, 
he does not think they are now to be found.* Not much more than a 
century and a quarter has elapsed between the dates of these two ac- 
counts, and yet we see how much the area over which the species was 
formerly spread, is already circumscribed. 
The following graphic description of the habits of the wild turkey, by 
the enthusiastic American ornithologist, will be read with interest :— 
“The turkey is irregularly migratory, as well as irregularly gre- 
garious. With reference to the first of these circumstances, I have to 
state that, whenever the mast + of one portion of the country happens 
greatly to exceed that of another, the turkeys are insensibly led towards 
that spot, by gradually mecting in their haunts with more fruii the 
nearer they advance towards the place where it is most plentiful. In 
this manner flock follows after flock, until one district is entirely de- 
serted, while another is, as it were, overflowed by them. But as these 
migrations are irregular, and extend over a vast expanse of country, it 
is necessary that I should describe the manner in which they take place. 
“About the beginning of October, when scarcely any of the seeds 
and fruits have yet fallen from the trees, these birds assemble in flocks, 
and gradually move towards the rich bottom lands of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. ‘The males, or as they are more commonly called, the 
gobblers, associate in parties of from ten to a hundred, and search for 
food apart from the females, while the latter are seen either advancing 
singly, each with its brood of young, then about two-thirds grown, or in 
connexion with other families, forming parties often amounting to 
seventy or eighty individuals, all intent on shunning the old cocks, 
which, even when the young birds have attained this size, will fight 
with, and often destroy them by repeated blows on the head. Old and 
young, however, all move in the same course, and on foot, unless their 
progress be interrupted by a river, or the hunter’s dog force them to 
take wing. When they come upon a river, they betake themselves to 
the highest eminences, and there often remain a whole day, or some- 
times two, as if for the purpose of consultation. During this time the 
males are heard gobbling, calling, and making much ado, and are seen 
strutting about, as if to raise their courage to a pitch befitting the emer- 





* Ornithological Biograpiy. London, 1331, 8vo. 
t In America the term mast is not confined to the fruit of the beech, but is used 


as a general name for all kinds of forest fruits, including even grapes and berries. 
(Audubon. ) 
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gency, Even the females and young assume something of the same 
pompous demeanour, spread out their tails, and run round eachother, 
purring loudly, and performing extravagant leaps. At length, when 
the weather appears settled, and all around is quict, the whole party 
mounts to the tops of the highest trees, whence, at a signal, consisting 
of a single cluck, given by a leader, the flock takes flight for the oppo- 
site shore. The old and fat birds easily get over, even should the river 
be a mile in breadth; but the younger and less robust frequently fall 
into the water,—not to be drowned, however, as might be imagined. 
They bring their wings close to their body, spread out their tail as a 
support, stretch forward their neck, and striking out their legs with 
great vigour, proceed rapidly towards the shore ; on approaching which, 
should they find it too steep for landing, they cease their exertions for 
afew moments, float down the stream until they come to an accessible 
part, and by a violent effort, gue extricate themselves from the 
water. It is remarkable that, immediately after thus crossing a large 
stream, they ramble about for some time as if bewildered. In this 
state they fall an easy prey to the hunter. 

“When the turkeys arrive in parts where the mast is abundant, they 
separate into smaller flocks, composed of birds of all ages and both 
sexes promiscuously mingled, and devour all before them. This hap- 
pens about the middle of November. So gentle do they sometimes 
become after these long journeys, that they have been seen to approach 
the farm-houses, associate with the domestic fowls, and enter the stables 
and corn-fields in quest of food. In this way, roaming about the 
forests and feeding chiefly on masts, they pass the autumn and part of 
the winter.’’* 

In February—sweet St. Valentine!—the scene is changed. ‘‘ The 
females separate and fly from the males. The latter strenuously pursue, 
and begin to gobble, or to utter notes of exultation. The sexes roost 
apart, but at no great distance from each other. When a female utters 
a call-note, all the gobblers within hearing return the sound, rolling note 
after note with as much rapidity as if they intended to emit the last and 
the first together, not with spread tail, as when fluttering round the 
females on the ground, or practising ov the branches of the trees ‘on 
which they have roosted for the night, but much in the manner of the 
domestic turkey when an unusual or unexpected noise elicits its singular 
hubbub. If the call of the female comes from the ground, all the males 
immediately fly towards the spot, and the moment they reach it, whether 
the hen be in sight or not, spread out and erect their tail, draw the 
head back on the shoulders, depress their wings with a quivering mo- 
tion, and strut pompously about, emitting at the same time a succession 
of puffs from the lungs, and stopping now and then to listen and look. 
But whether they spy the female or not, they continue to puff and strut, 
moving with as much celerity as their ideas of ceremony seem to admit. 
While thus occupied the males often encounter each other, in which 
case desperate battles take place, ending in bloodshed, and often in the 
loss of may lives, the weaker falling under the repeated blows inflicted 
upon their heads by the stronger.’’+ 

This union of love and war, this ominous conjunction of Mars and 
Venus, seems to be a necessary condition of animal life. The females 





* Ornithological Biography, vol. i., p. 2. t Ibid., p. 3. 
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calmly look on and await the event of the struggle which is to be settled 
by the law of the strongest, who reaps the reward of his prowess. 
Thus a sturdy progeny is secured, and Nature does all in her power to 
prevent the species from dwindling. 

In the delightful book above quoted there is a fund of turkey enter- 
tainment for any lover of natural history. There may he read how hens 
associate, probably for their mutual safety, deposit their eggs in the 
same nest, and rear their broods together, the common nest being 
watched by one of the females against the crow, the raven, and the 

le-cat; how to prevent the effects of rainy weather, the mother, 
ike a skilful physician, plucks the buds of the spice-wood bush and 
gives them to her young; how they are hunted with the slow turkey- 
hound, and how they are caught in pens; and how, of the numerous 
enemies of the wild turkey, the most formidable, excepting man, are the 
lynx, the snowy owl, and the Virginian owl. None but an eye-witness 
could have described the following attack and defence :— 

“ When attacked by the two large species of owls above mentioned, 
they often effect their escape in a way which is somewhat remarkable. 
As turkeys usually roost in flocks on naked branches of trees, they are 
easily discovered by their enemies the owls, which, on silent wing, 
approach and hover around them, for the purpose of reconnoitring. 
This, however, is rarely done without being discovered, and a single 
cluck from one of the turkeys announces to the whole party the approach 
of the murderer. They instantly start upon their legs, and watch the 
motions of the owl, which, selecting one as its victim, comes down upon 
it like an arrow, and would inevitably secure the turkey, did not the 
latter at that moment lower its head, stoop, and spread its tail in an 
inverted manner over its back, by which action the aggressor is met by 
a smooth inclined plane, along which it glances without hurting the 
turkey; immediately after which the latter drops to the ground, and 
thus escapes merely with the loss of a few feathers.””* 

But shotgun the bird into Europe, and when was it introduced? 
These are more difficult questions. 

We do not find the turkey in the list of the goodly provision made 
for the intronization of George Nevell, archbishop of York, in the 
reign of Edward IV.; nor does it appear in the “ Regulations of the 
Household of the fifth Earl of Northumberland begun in 1512,” but 
long before the date of the oldest of the books on Virginia and Carolina 
above quoted, the bird was common in the farm-yards of Europe. 

* Sebastian Cabot,” or “ Sebastian Gabato,” a Genoese son, born in 
Bristow, sett forth from that town, and made great discoveries, in the 
thirteenth year of Henry VII.’s reign, that is, in 1498. Other calen- 
dars make the time 1499 or 1497.¢ But the voyage was deemed un- 
profitable, and we find that the king, in 1500, probably stimulated by 
the success of the Spaniards and Portuguese, granted letters patent to 
Richard Warde, John Thomas, and John Farnandus, empowering them 
to make voyages of discovery and conquest. Nothing, however, seems 
to have been done; and again letters patent, a.v. 1502, were granted 
to the same persons and others, containing a licence in the king’s name 





* Ornithological Biography, i., p. 8. 
+ Sebastian, together with his two brothers, had been previously included in a 
patent bearing date the Sth of March, 1496, granted by Henry VII. to his father 
John, for the discovery and conquest of unknown lands. 
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“to settle in places yet unknown, to take possession of lands, towns, 
islands, castles, fortresses, &c. belonging to Gentiles and infidels,” &c. 
It is a matter of doubt whether any voyages were undertaken in conse- 
quence of these last letters of licence. But though Cabot’s voyage was 
deemed unprofitable, his coast discoveries were very extensive, and it is 
by no means impossible that the turkey might have been introduced by 
his or some of the subsequent ra ar into England. 

As for the often repeated couplet given by Baker— 

“ Turkeys, carps, hoppes, piccarel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year—" 
About the fifteenth of Henry VIII. (1524): there is no reliance to be 
placed upon it, as far at least as the fish is concerned ; for Dame Juliana 
Barnes, or Berners, Prioress of Sopewell Nunnery, mentions, in the 
Boke of St. Alban’s, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1496,* the carp 
as a “ deyntous fisshe;” and the price of pike or pickerel was the 
subject of legal regulation in the time of our first Edward. 

Mexico was discovered by Grijalva in the Yee 1518, and we soon 
after find a description of the turkey as one of the productions of the 
country by Gomarra and Hernandez, the latter of whom gives its Mexi- 
can name “ Huexolotl,”? and makes mention of the wild birds as well as 
the tame. Oviedo, whose work was published at Toledo in 1526, de- 
scribes the turkey well, as a kind of peacock of New Spain which had 
been carried over to the islands and the Spanish Main, and was about 
the houses of the Christian inhabitants ; so that it is evident that, when 
Oviedo wrote, the bird had been domesticated. Heresbach states that 
they were brought into Germany about 1530, and Barnaby Googe 
(1614) declares that “ those outlandish birds called ginny-cocks and 
turkey-cocks, before the yeare of our Lord 1530 were not seen with us.” 
But Barnaby had without doubt Heresbach’s book before him when he 
wrote; and, indeed, the observations of the German author may be 
traced throughout the pages of the English writer on husbandry. 

Pierre Gilles, in his additions to A¢lian (1535), gives a most accurate 
description of the turkey, as being then in Europe. Pierre had not at 
that time been farther from his native country than Venice, and he 
says that he had seen it, and that it was brought from the New World. 

In 1541 we find a constitution of Archbishop Cranmer directing that 
of such large fowls as cranes, swans, and turkey-cocks, there should be 
but one dish ; and we find the bird mentioned as no great rarity at the 
inauguration dinner of the serjeants-at-law in 1555. The learned bro- 
thers had upon that occasion two turkeys and four turkey chicks charged 
at four shillings each, swans and cranes being valued at ten shillings, 
and capons at half-a-crown. Champier, who is supposed to have 
written his treatise ‘‘ De Re Cibaria”” thirty years before it was pub- 
lished, (the publication was in 1560,) notices them as having been brought 
but a few years back from the newly-discovered Indian islands. Zanoni 
quotes a sumptuary law of Venice, made in 1557, prescribing the tables at 
which these birds might be served. The municipality of Amiens pre- 
sented in the year 1566 twelve turkeys to the king; and Anderson, in 
his “* History of Commerce,” says that they were first eaten in France at 
his majesty’st marriage in 1570. This assertion of Anderson does 





* The first edition is said to have been printed in 1481, at St. Alban’s. 
+ Charles 1X. 
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not seem to rest on any foundation, and we know that in 1573, 
they had become so common in England that they formed part of the 
usual Christmas fare at a farmer’stable. Tusser, in his “ Five Hun- 
dreth Points of Good wen sans 3 remarks this, and also that they 
are ill neighbors to peason and hops. Hakluyt, in 1582, mentions 
“ turkey-cocks and hennes” as having been brought into England about 
fifly years past. 

oa the whole evidence we think a verdict must be given in favour 
of the Spaniards as the importers of this great addition to our poultry- 
yards ; and we think that its introduction into this country must have 
taken place about the year 1530, and into other parts of Europe very 
nearly at the same time. Pennant, indeed, says, “ It was first seen in 
France in the reign of Francis I., and in England in that of Henry VIII. 
By the date of the reign of these monarchs the first birds of this kind 
must have been brought from Mexico, whose conquest was completed 
A.D. 1521, the short-lived colony of the French in Florida not being at- 
tempted before 1562, nor our more successful one in Virginia till 1585, 
when both those monarchs were in their graves.” 

The weight to which this bird will attain has been stated to be enor- 
mous: we have given some of these statements, and there has been 
doubtless a good deal of exaggeration. But even now the wild birds 
arrive at a great size. Mr. Audubon gives from 15!b. to 18lb. as the 
average, and mentions one in the Louisville market which weighed 
36lb., and whose breast-tuft was upwards of a foot long. The length 
of the cock figured by Audubon was four feet and an inch, and the 
expanse of the wings five feet eight inches. The Prince of Musignano,* 
who has given a very interesting account of the habits of the wild tur- 
key, says that birds of 30lb. weight are not rare, and that he had ascer- 
tained the existence of some which weighed 40lb. The average weight 
of a wild hen appears to be about 91b.; but in the strawberry season, 
when they are so fat as to burst with the fall after being shot, they occa- 
sionally reach 13lb. 

But why is the bird called turkey or turky?+ Every one has ob- 
served the changing hue of his wattle from red to blue when he is ex- 
cited. In the small edition of Belon (1557) there isa cut of a triad 
of these birds, under the title of “ Gallo d’India, Coq d’Inde ”? (Dinde 
Dindon), and beneath is the following quatrain :— 


“ Quand a orgueuil ce coq au Paon approche, 
Et fait sa — en roue comme luy, 
Les Barbillons et creste d’iceluy 

Sont de couleur a l'azurée proche.” 


_ This “ azurée”’ is very like the Turquois or Turquoise—Gemma 
Turcica—and is eminently characteristic of the bird. We do not pre- 


= to give this as a solution, but merely mention the hint for lack of 
a better. 





sl * Charles Lucien Bonaparte. 

+ In Lawson's time Coona was the name for a turkey in the language of the 
Tuskeruro Indians, and Yawta in that of the Waccons or Woccons. The same 
author, speaking of the Indians, says, “They name the months very agreeably, as 
vue is the herring-month, another the strawberry-month, another the mulberry- 
month. Others name them by the trees that blossom; especially the dogwood- 


tree , — say, * We will return when turkey-cocks gobble,’ that is, in March 
and April.” 
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- Willughby and others notice the anger into which the turkey is 
thrown by the display of anything dyed of a red colour; but that is not 
the only hue that provokes it, if we may believe a catalogue of pictures 
printed in Germany for the special benefit of the English ; for there, we 
remember, was the following lot :—* A Turkish Cook inflamed to choler 
by a Blackzer Boy.”” Whether the writer had ever heard or read of 
Garrick’s performance in the court-yard, with Sambo for audience, we 
know not: but from other internal evidence we suspect that it was a 
bond fide catalogue, written undoubtedly in choice English. For in- 
stance, another picture was thus announced—** Nymphs bathing into a 
mountainous landskip: Satyrs snooks about ’em.”* 

But to return to our turkey. He is considered particularly dull, we 
know, but we can’t help dat. Theauthor of “* Tabella Cibaria”’ proves 
it upon the bird that it is “ so stupid or timorous that if you balance a 
bit of straw on his head, or draw u line of chalk on the ground from 
his beak, he fancies himself so loaded or so bound, that he will remain 
in the same position till hunger forces him to move. We made the ex- 
periment.” We never did; but we doubt it not, though we cannot 
accept it as proof of stupidity. How much wit may be necessary to 
balance a straw may be doubtful; but gallant chanticleer has never 
been charged either with fear or folly, and yet you have only to take 
him from his perch, place him on the table by candlelight, hold his 
beak down to the table, and draw a line with chalk from it so as to 
catch his eye, and there the bird will remain spell-bound, till a by- 
stander rubbing out the line, or diverting his attention from it, breaks 
the charm. Many a fowl have we thus fascinated in our boyish days. 

Whatever may be the character for stupidity that the —a has 
earned for itself in a domestic state, no such charge can be established 

inst it in its native woods, where its vigilance and cunning are ac- 
knowledged by the hunters to their cost. Even in the poultry-yard the 
attentions of the turkey-cock to the female and the young, aye, and the 
courage with which he will defend the brood from dogs and other in- 
truders, have been noticed. He has been known to take the sole charge 
of the brood upon himself, and to sit upon the eggs. The editor of the 
pretty and interesting volume on Gallinaceous birds* says, “ I once 
knew it take place upon two addled eggs, which the hen had long per- 
severed upon, and upon which he (the meee) kept his place a 
fortnight.” This was certainly being paternal overmuch. 

We must insert the following anecdote of the sagacity of a half-re- 
claimed bird, from the pen of Audubon, by way of set-off. 

“* While at Henderson, on the Ohio, I had, among many other wild 
birds, a fine male turkey, which had been reared fram its earliest youth 
under my care, it having been caught by me when probably not more 
than two or three days old. It became so tame that it would follow any 
person who called it, and was the favourite of the little village. Yet it 
would never roost with the tame turkeys, but regularly betook itself at 
night to the roof of the house, where it remained until dawn. When 
two years old it began to fly to the woods, where it remained for a con- 
siderable part of the day, to return to the enclosure as. night approached. 





* Naturalist’s Library—Ornithology, vol, iii. 
Feb:—vou. XLIx. NO. CXCIV. P 
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It continued this practice until the following spring, when I saw it 
several times fly from its ee re top of a high cotton-tree; 
on the bank of the Ohio, from which, after resting a little, it would sail 
to the opposite shore, the river being there nearly a mile wide, and 
return towards night. One morning I saw it fly off, at a very carly 
hour, to the woods, in another direction, and took no particular notice of 
the cireumstance. Several days elapsed, but the bird did -not return. 
I was going towards some lakes near Green River, to shoot, when, hav- 
ing walked about five miles, I saw a fine large gobbler cross the path 
before me, moving leisurely along. Tur being then in prime con- 
dition for the table, I ordered my dog to chase it and put itup. The 
animal went off with great rapidity, and, as it approached the turkey, 
I saw, with surprise, that the latter paid little attention. Juno was on 
the point of seizing it, when she suddenly stopped, and turned her head 
towards me. I hastened to them, but you may easily conceive my 
surprise when I saw my own favourite hird, and discovered that it had 
recognised the dog, and would not fly from it; although the sight of a 
strange dog would have caused it to run off at once. A friend of mine 
_ ning to be in search of a wounded deer, took the bird on his 

le before him, and carried it home for me. The following spring it 
was accidentally shot, having been taken for a wild bird, and brought 
to me on being recognised by the red riband which it had around its 
neck. Pray, reader, by what word will you designate the recognition 
made by my favourite turkey of a dog which had been long associated 
with it in the yard and grounds? Was it the result of instinct or of rea- 
son—an unconsciously revived impression, or the act of an intelligent 
mind?” A question to be asked. 

But how many of our readers are there who have never seen a wild 
turkey ; and of those who have not, how few may care to read a techni- 
cal description of the bird! and yet to some it may be interesting. The 
Prince of Musignano, in his “ Continuation of Wilson’s North Ame- 
rican Ornithology,” was the first who gave an authentic figure of the 
wild turkey; and nearly at the same time (about eleven years ago) 
M. Vieillot published one in his “ Galerie,” from a specimen in the 
Paris Museum. But it is to the magnificent work of Audubon, “ The 
Birds of America,” that we owe a perfect representation of the male, 
the female, and the young, upon a grand scale, and with a minuteness 
of accuracy that an ornithologist alone can appreciate, though every one 
must be struck with the truth of the life-like portraits. We are aware 
that, prior to the appearance of the above-mentioned works, there were 
figures—for instance, those introduced into a landscape in the account 
ef De Laudoniére’s Voyage to Florida, in De Bry’s Collection, and 
Brickell’s, in his Natural History of North Carolina—but these are not 
only apocryphal, if they are to be considered as unadulterated represent- 
ations of the wild bird, but too imperfect to be available. 

The following description, from the pen of the late lamented Mr. 
Bennett, a = to us to embody the best parts of all that have ap- 
peared, we accordingly select it. 

** Those who have seen only the domesticated bird can form but a 
faint idea of its beauty in a state of nature. When fully grown, the. 
male wild turkey measures nearly four feet in length, and more than 
five in the expanse of its wings. Its head, which is very small in pro- 
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portion to its body, is covered with a naked, blueish skin, which is con- 
tinued over the upper half of its neck. On this skin are placed a num.’ 
ber of wart-like elevations, red on the upper leony and whitish below, 
interspersed with a few scattered blackish hairs. On the under part 
of the neck the skin is flaccid and membranous, and extends down- 
wards, in the shape of large wattles. From the base of the bill, at its 
junction with the forehead, rises a wrinkled, conical, fleshy protuberance, 
with a pencil of hairs atthe tip. This protuberance, when the bird is 
at rest, does not exceed an inch and a half in length, but on any excite- 
ment becomes elongated to such an extent as to cover the bill entirely, 
and to depend below it for several inches. The lower part of the neck, 
at its junction with the breast, is ornamented by a singular tuft of black 
rigid hairs, separating themselves from the feathers, and reaching as 
much as nine inches in length. The feathers of the body are long and 
truncated, and generally speaking may each be subdivided into four 

- Their base is formed by a light fuliginous down, which is fol- 
lowed by a dusky portion. This again is succeeded by a broad shining 
metallic band, changing to copper colour or bronze, to violet or purple, 
according to the incidence of the light; while the tip is formed by a 
narrow black velvety band, which last is wanting on the neck and breast. 
From this disposition of the colours results a most beautiful changeable 
metallic gloss over the whole body of the bird, which is however less 
marked on the lower part of the back and tail-coverts. 

“* The wings, which scarcely extend beyond the base of the tail, are 
convex and rounded. They are furnished with twenty-eight quill- 
feathers ; the primaries are plain blackish, banded with white, while the 
secondaries have the relative extent of these markings so reversed that 
they may be described as white banded with blackish, and tinged, espe- 
cially towards the back, with brownish yellow. The tail measures more 
than fifteen inches in length, is rounded at the extremity, and consists 
of eighteen broad feathers, which, when expanded and elevated, assume 
the form ofa fan. Itis brown, mvttled with black, and crossed by nu- 
merous narrow undulating lines of the same. Near the tip is a broad 
black band, then follows a short mottled portion, and lastly a broad 
dingy yellowish band. The feet are robust, have blunt spurs about an 
inch in length, and are of a red colour, with blackish margins to the 
scales, and claws of the same dusky hue. The bill is reddish and horn- 
coloured at the tip; and the irides are dark brown. 

“ The female is considerably smaller, not exceeding three feet and a 
quarter in length. Her bill and legs are less robust, the latter without 
any rudiment of a spur; and her irides similar to those of the male. 
Her head and neck are less denuded, being covered by short decomposed 
feathers of a dirty gray. Those of the back of the neck have brownish 
tips, producing a longitudinal band on that part. The caruncle on the 
forehead is short and incapable of elongation ; and the fasciculus on the 
breast is not always present. The prevailing tinge of the plumage is 
dusky gray, each feather having a metallic band, and a grayish terminal 
fringe. On the feathers of the neck, and under surface, the black band 
is for the most part obliterated. All the parts, without exception, are 
duller than those of the male ; less white exists on the primary wing- 
feathers, and the secondaries are entirely destitute of bands. The tail 
is similar in colour to that of the male. 

Pp 2 
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“ Until the naked membrane acquires its tinge of red, it is not easy 
to distinguish between the two sexes; but on the approach of the first 
winter, the young males show a rudiment of the tuft of hairs upon the 
breast, consisting at first of a mere tubercle: in the second year, the 
tuft is about three inches long; and in the third the bird attains its 
adult form, although it certainly continues to increase in size and beauty 
for several years. Females have their full size and colouring at the end 
of four years : they then possess the pectoral fascicle, four or five inches 
in length, but much thinner than in the male. This appendage is more 
frequently observed, and is acquired at an earlier period of life, in the 
wild than in the domestic female. © 

“ The wild turkey has been found native from the north-western ter- 
ritory of the United States to the Isthmus of Panama. Towards the 
a Canada appears to be the limit of its range ; but from this country, 
as well as from the more densely peopled parts of the American Union, 
where it was once extremely abundant, it is gradually disappearing 
before the encroachments of the lord of the creation, To the west, the 
Rocky Mountains seem to form a barrier that it has never passed, if, 
indeed, it has reached them ; but the wooded districts of the western 
States are still plentifully supplied with this valuable game, which there 
forms an important part of the subsistence of the hunter and the tra- 
veller. In the north-eastern States it is now become extremely rare, 
although it is still occasionally found in the mountainous parts of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania ; while in the south, Florida, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas, where, three centuries ago, it was most plentiful, have still a 
small supply.’ 

The varied plumage of the bird in the domesticated state is well 
known to every one ; and in no species is that sure mark of subjection 
to man more strongly seen. Every gradation of colour, from its original 
bronze, passing into buff, and, in many instances, into pure white, may 
be observed in these strutting denizens of our farm-yards. 

But handsome as is the wild turkey (Meleagris Gallopavo), which 
has been our theme, there is yet another wild American species (Mele- 
agris ocellata), first described by Cuvier, from a bird which was once 
English, but is now the property of the French Government, far more 
beautiful. 

The crew of a vessel who were cutting wood in the Bay of Honduras 
saw three of these noble birds, and succeeded in taking one alive. It 
was sent to Sir Henry Halford ; but an accident, while yet it was on the 
Thames, deprived it of life, and Sir Hen presented it to Mr. Bullock, 
whose museum, then in the Egyptian Hall, was the place of deposit for 
the most valuable subjects of Natural History. When that rich collec- 
tion was dispersed, this unique specimen was suffered to leave the 
country with a multitude of other rarities, which are, even now, the 
stars of a establishments. It was heart-breaking to sce one fine 
lot knocked down after another, and to learn that it was become the pro- 
perty of our more enlightened and more liberal rivals, and no longer to 
remain on English ground. M.Temminck has given a good figure of 
it in the “ Planches Colori¢es ;” and the following is, in great part, from 
Sir William Jardine’s description, which was taken from that of Tem- 
minck, 


In size it is nearly equal to the common turkey, but the tail is not so 
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ample. The bill is of the same form, and the base with a caruncle, 
which is apparently capable of the same dilatations and contractions 
with that of its congener. The head and two-thirds of the neck are 
naked, and appear of the same livid colour, but without any trace of the 
fleshy tubercles on the lower part which are so prominent a feature in 
the physiognomy of the common turkey: the only appearance of any is 
five or six above each eye, five upon the centre of the crown, and, upon 
the side of the neck, six or seven, arranged in a line above each other, 
and at nearly equal distances. Upon the breast there was no trace of 
the tuft of Sait but the plumage was somewhat damaged, and the 
examination of other specimens must determine whether this character 
is also present in the species under consideration. The feathers are 
rounded at the ends; those of the lower part of the neck, the upper 
part of the back, the scapulars, and the lower part, are of a metalli 
green or bronze hue, terminated by two bands, one black, and that next 
the tip of a golden bronze. On the other parts of the back, the distri- 
bution of the colours is the same; but, towards the tail coverts, the 
tints become comparatively vivid, the bronzed hues changing into rich 
blue or emerald-green, according to the incidence of the rays of light, 
and the band next the tip becoming broader and more golden. Upon 
the rump, red becomes mingled with the tints, so as to remind the ob- 
server of the throat of the ruby-crested humming-bird. A band of deep 
velvety black separates the blue from this border, and makes the bright- 
ness of the latter more striking. The hidden part of each feather is 
gray, mottled with black : upon the tail and upper coverts this gray part 
becomes apparent, and the marks take the form of subcircular bars, two 
of which surrounding the blue band give to each feather an ocellated 
appearance. From the arrangement of the tail-coverts and the lower 
feathers of the rump there are four rows with these ocellated tips, where 
the gray basal portion of the feathers is visible, combining ey | 
with the more vivid colour, and keeping down its lustre. e tail is 
rounded, and consists of fourteen feathers. The lower parts of the body 
are banded with bronze, black, and green ; but they want the brilliancy 
of the upper plumage. The quills and bastard-wing are black, edged 
obliquely with white, which almost entirely occupies the outer margin of 
the first. The outer webs of the secondaries are of a pure white, the 
central bands not appearing when the wings are closed: the uppermost 
are blotched in the centre with black, lustrous with green; and this 
blotching, as the feathers shorten, extends more over their surface, leav- 
ing the edge only of the last white. The greater coverts are of a chest- 
nut colour; and the feet and legs are of a fine lake, or purplish red. 
We have given this description, not without hope that it may per- 
chance meet the eye of some one who has the will as well as the power 
to bring the magnificent bird to this country. What has been done 
once may be done again; and we trust that, next time, it will be done 
effectually. With the naturalized poultry from Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica before our eyes, there cannot exist a doubt that the Ocellated Turk 
would thrive with us. The benefactor who conferred the domestic 
turkey upon Europe is unknown. He who succeeds in naturalizing the 
ocellated turkey will have the merit of introducing the most beautiful 
addition to our parks and homesteads—to say nothing of its utility— 
since the importation of the peacock; and, in these days of record, his 
name will not be forgotten. 
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SCENES IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
NO. L-—-TWELFIH NIGHT AT CLAVERING HALL. 


Tuk announcement in the various papers that “ Clavering Hall would 
be the scene of great gaiety during the season of Christmas, and would 
boast a succession of distingui visiters,”” contained in it more truth 
than such paragraphs can usually boast. True, indeed, it was that 
Lord and Lady Clavering had determined that their winter festivities 
should this year be worthy of the fame they had acquired amongst their 
Sussex neighbours. As, however, the enjoyments of Christmas-da 
had been necessarily tempered by the more serious observances whic 
its occurrence on a Sunday required, and as the same scruples had 
forbid them to dance beyond the verge of the new year, they reserved their 

st efforts, and their pleasantest neighbours, for their party on the 
elfth Night. 

On the evening of that day the various guests had duly arrived, happy 
mothers and smiling daughters in well-filled carriages, and a few younger 
brothers in the solitary dignity of a hack chaise from the nearest mail- 
coachroad. The dressing-bell had rung, and already both old and young 
were profiting by its hint. Here perhaps was some mere dandy, whose 
toilet boasted all the luxuries of a petite maitresse. Further on some 
budding flower of loveliness, deja femme la beauté, encore enfant 
dans ses maniéres, on whom to bestow additional adornment was but 
“ to paint the lily,”? was wondering whom she should meet, and think- 
ing whom she would dike tomeet. In the next chamber some dowager, 
once “ passing fair,” now, alas! past, who felt that, as the Frenchman 
says, “* Cette beauté ne fut plus écrite sur son front qu’en traces hiero- 
glyphiques,” was in vain running after her flying charms, which have 
already got many years start of her, or carefully occupied in planting 
“* beauty’s ensign on her cheeks.” Here, too, the newly-arrived abigail, 
frozen bes cold and with everything to unpack, was attempting to do 
that in twenty minutes which, on less important occasions, required a 
good hour,—namely, to give as juvenile an appearance as possible to 
one whom racketing, and raking, and “ many a vanished year,” had 
combined to stamp “ with all the characters of age.” 

While, then, the various guests were thus occupied with their toilette, 
there was one in a small room at the top of the house whe appeared 
busied with other cares than those of dress. A young and clever- 
looking man with handsome features was intently writing on small 
strips of paper. This was the tutor of the family, who had been re- 
quested by Lady C avering to write the characters which were to be 
drawn, on the appeurance of the twelfth-cake, after dinner. He had 
been the favourite companion at College of Lord Clavering’s eldest son ; 
but, alas! those talents which had ensured his popularity there, could not 

reserve him from th. necessity of accepting a dependent situation, 
and he gladly yielded to the yf re wish of Mr. Clavering 
that it should at least be in the family of his friend. Even here, how- 
ever, the impossibility of his mixing on terms of perfect equality with 
the different guests became apparent, and it was only in consequence 
of his young pupils joining in the sports of the evening, and from a 
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wish to add to their amusement, that he consented, at Lady Clavering’s 
request, to undertake what was likely to bring him more into notice 
than he wished. He was, however, young and naturally of high spirits, 
and the composition of the characters, which had been begun as a task, 
he, when once in the vein, ued with zest. 

He had already completed the number, when he remembered that they 
were all, toa certain degree, uncomplimentary, and he determined to 
write one in a different style for the sake of Lucy, the second daughter, 
who, perhaps from the fact of her not having yet left the school-room, 
treated him more as her elder brother’s friend than as her younger 
brothers’ tutor. He finished his lines, and secretly hoping that fortune 
would be good enough to allot that particular character to her, he 
thrust the rest of them into his pocket, and descended to the drawing- 
room. If the thought occurred to him as he walked down stairs that 
the other characters were by no means flattering, it was only to smile 
at the recollection, as he soon dismissed all idea that any one could 
take offence where none was meant. 

He found the whole party assembled in the drawing-room, and his 
handsome figure and clever countenance attracted attention, and pro- 
duced inquiry among the young ladies who did not know him; when, 
however, they learnt that it was “ only Mr. Arthur, the tutor,” they 
were satisfied, and let him retreat into his quiet corner 

Dinner passed off, as such dinners in the country will do, but heavily 
to all except those who were able to establish an animated (éte-d-téte. 
The Marquis of Dulwich, who, in consideration of his title, enjoyed 
the brevet rank of a man of talent, fired off, at sundry long intervals, some 
very ponderous puns, which were duly repeated to those who were not 
fortunate enough to hear them the first time, and also to some that were ; 
and Mr. Rose Green, the fine gentleman of the party, enlightened the 
natives as to the last chit-chat of the clubs, and the merits of the Opera 
Buffa. The only portion of the party that seemed really merry was col- 
lected at a side-table, and included Lucy, the second daughter, of course, 
and (also of course) the tutor. Indeed, as the merry laugh of the former 
reached the ears of Lady Clavering, she dispatched a lookin that direc- 
tion, which seemed to say very clearly, “ Remember, my dear Lucy, you 
are not in the school-room,”’ 

At length, dinner over, and the whole party, including the gentlemen, 
assembled in the drawing-room, the twelfth-cake was produced, and 
Mr. Arthur was deputed by Lady Clavering to carry round the slips of 
paper on which were written the characters. He would gladly have 
avoided this, but as he did not like to refuse, he secretly determined to 
take advantage of this to give his friend Lucy the clertatter he had 
written for her. It was settled that none should look at their characters 
till it was their turn to read it aloud to the party. Unluckily for poor 
Mr. Arthur he was detected in the act of accomplishing his manceuvre 
as to ain by that young lady herself, who exclaimed, with character- 
istic simplicity— 

“Oh! but, Mr. Arthur, you did not do it fair; you shuffled this one 
into my hand ; I saw you did.” : 

When he was thus taxed with it, his glowing checks would have ren- 
dered any denial useless, even if he had intended one. Unfortunately, 
all this attracted general attention to him and his characters, and the 
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reading aloud of the one he had given to Lucy was looked for with cu- 


riosity. 

“ | dare say,” cried one, “ that Miss Lucy is not the only one to 
whom Mr. Arthur has taken care to give an appropriate character.” 

“ Oh no,” said another, “ we shall no doubt each of us get either a 
warning or a compliment.” 

The Marquis of Dulwich, who was rather deaf, inquired what it was 
they were saying, and Lady Clavering, who, though annoyed at the whole 
thing, thought it better not to show it, replied— 

“ Oh, my dear Lord, it is only that they have detected Mr. Arthur 
here in conjuring a particular character into the hand of - little girl, 
Lucy; and now they say they are sure he has done so to all of us, and 
that we shall each find something appropriate said of us.” 

“ Eh? what? ah! capital!” said the Marquis; “ well, then, as the 
reading is to begin with me, and as my eyes are not very good by 
candlelight, I will just get Mr. Arthur to read mine.” 

Mr. Arthur would gladly have excused himself, he was obliged how- 
ever to take the strip of paper and read as follows :— 


Orator Mum. 


Your silence a proof is how much you must know, 
Since the deeper the waters the stiller they flow ; 

And all, who have once heard you speak, have agreed 
That your usual silence is wisdom indeed. 


The Marquis, who had listened with a smile of approval to the first 
lines, made a very ineffectual attempt to get up a laugh at the end, 
while the rest of the party, seeing this, made an ineffectual effort to 
suppress one. “ Very much obliged to Mr. Arthur, I am sure,” said 
the Marquis. 

It was now, however, Mr. Rose Green’s turn to read; opening his 
slip of paper he found it headed— 

Lorp Noopieg. 


Though your legs are as thin as a dandy’s cane-stick, 
You lose nothing in weight since your head is so thick. 


Mr. Rose Green made some sarcastic remark about Mr. Arthur’s having 
a very happy talent for delicate satire, and thrust his paper into his 
waistcoat pocket. The lady of the house, who was next to him, found 
herself the possessor of the following name and verse :-— 


Lapy CANDouUR. 


Your memory and candour all persons must own, 
In confessing your virtues your candour is shown, 
And your excellent memory is very well known 
For remembering every one's faults—but your own. 


Lady Clavering having managed to take the thing more good-humour- 
edly than those who had preceded her, others followed. It were, how- 
ever, useless to describe each person to whom the following names and 
characters were allotted. Suffice it to say, that they read their verses 
with a look and a tone which too often seemed to imply “that was levelled 
at me,”’ and with a want of spirit and ear for poetry which almost 
tempted Mr. Arthur to exclaim, with Orlando, “I pray you mar no more 
of my verses with reading them ill-favouredly.” The dllowing, by no 
means flattering descriptions, were distributed in some cases most 
unhappily happily. 
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Miss Penstorpgs Primeoss. 
You got yourself into a terrible mess 
By answering No, when you should have said Yes. ° 


Miss Fursetow Fiouncs. 





Though you read not, and think not, at least you can dress, 


Thus showing you know where to look for success : 

You estimate justly your person and brains, 

Knowing which is most likely to merit your pains, 
Sir Louts Looxpownon’'em. 

Your pride all attempt to explain it defies, 

That with so little food it should reach such a size. 
Sir Drinkaway EATaway. 

You forget, though of excellent health you may boast, 

If you're always a-gobling you'll soon be a ghost. 
Miss Serapnine Sonata. 

Fair Seraphine ! who would not say 


That hears you strumming all the day ? 
None work so hard as those who play. 


Sir Bricuiant Fasuion. 


You’re more proud of the vice you assume, and have not, 
Than of all the good feelings you really have got. 


Miss GALOoPApg. 
You've a beautiful foot, and you dance like a fairy, 
But your face’s expression is ne’er known to vary ; 
Our judgment about you, I fear, must be led 
By whether we look to the heels or the head. 


Muue. Very VANE. 


Your love is so constant it little requires 

To burn in your breast with unquenchable fires, 

It needed not beauty, or talent, or pelf, 

To make you and keep you in love with—yourself. 


Sir Empty Ecorist. 


When you talk of “ J said,” and “ J did,” and “ J thought,” 


Of the “ heat that J felt,” and ‘* the cold that J caught,” 
You forget how the world it must greatly amuse, 
That so many J's with such E's you can U's. 

Miss Gapasout. 


If dancing were ever the business of life, 
You’d make any man a most hard-working wife. 


The above characters, with some more, including King and Queen, 
had brought it down to the turn of Miss Lucy, to whom all looked with 


interest as she read aloud the following :— 





Miss Paanix ParaGon. 
Even you have one fault, for it must be allowed 
You're too bright and too good for the ev'ry-day crowd ; 
Then let not each magpie come chattering—none 
But eagles should fly at, or gaze on, the sun. 


Poor Mr. Arthur had retired to a corner of the room, unfortunately 
not too far to enable him to hear the comments of those who were dis- 
posed to be facetious at his expense, and far enough for his presence to 
impose no check on them. 
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” good advice to Miss Lucy, [ am sure,” began one. 

- halen of the tutor,” said another, “to instruct the young 
ladies as well as the young gentlemen.” 

“ I suppose,” said Mr. Rose Green, “ by the chattering magpies he 


must mean Lady Clavering’s + peer 

“ And by the eagle, himself,” said another. 

“ Rather a short-sighted one,”’ said a third, glancing contemptuously 
at the tutor’s spectacles. 

“ And one,”’ said Mr. Rose Green, with the look of one who was 
saying a very good thing, “ who seems not so much inclined to fly to 
and gaze at the sun as at the daughter.” 

These observations, and many more of the same kind, had poor 
Mr. Arthur to endure till the party broke up. His only consolation 
was a short speech from Miss Lucy, as they all went up-stairs at night. 

** Well, we have had a very pleasant evening, and Mr. Arthur’s cha- 
racters were very amusing, and I am sure he gave me a very good one.” 

And on this simple speech the worthy tutor feasted his recollection till 
he almost fancied it would not be necessary to be an eagle to gaze on 
that sun. 

He took off his spectacles, put on his nightcap, and slept away the 
remainder of Twelfth Night. 

E. 








THE REQUEST. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER KERR. 


Say, thou art angry with me! say the bitter word ; 
Deal forth to me the pangs thou may’st have felt 
In equal measure—let thy voice be heard, 

That voice on which mine ear so oft hath raptured dwelt! 


But thus—not thus—my struggling heart oppress 
a this chill silence—this o’ershadowing gloom. 
ould’st thou bring back my young life! only bless 
Me with a word—relent! speak out my doom ! 


Say, thou art angry with me—anything but this! 

Oh! as the pent-up air in the dungeon-gloom 

Destroys the life whose youth was sunshine bliss, 
So doth this poisoned griet my very life consume. 


Tear off the shrouded veil between our hearts ! 
This unaccustomed mist! this chilling breath ! 
From such dark sorrow rayless Hope departs ; 
Let then thy voice be heard to call me back from death ! 
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THE HISTORY OF A RADICAL. 
NO. IV. 


Section XIIT. 
Excellent Policy of the Radical. 


‘* Whenever yet was your appeal deny’d ? 
Wherein have you been wrhed by e king ? 
What peer hath been suborn’d to grate on you ? 
That you should seal this lawless bloody book 
Of forged rebellion, with a seal divine, 
And consecrate commotion’s civil edge ?” 
SHAKSPEARE, Henry IV., Part II. 


THER is an amusing story in the life of Curran, from which, as from most 
amusing stories, instruction as well as entertainment may be derived. That 
eloquent declaimer was once counsel for a person not particularly, it should 
seem, distinguished for knowledge of things, or of the world. The case was 
of an assault, not very violent or unbearable, but which admitted perhaps of 
some topics ad captandum in the hands of an adroit advocate, like Curran, 
As the speech went on, and the assault swelled into importance under the 
management of the counsel, the plaintiff was observed to become less 
quiescent than he had at first appeared; and at last, wrought up to the 
highest pitch by the glowing statement of his injuries, he advanced into the 
middle of the court, and exclaimed to the jury, “Oh! indeed now, it is 
every word of it true ; but I did not know I had been half so ilf'used, till 
that gentleman told me so.” The moral to be drawn from this anecdote was 
chosen by the duumvirs, Longbrain and our Radical, as a guide to their ex- 
Sa, through the press, upon the credulity and passions of the public. 

hough their supposed object was a picture of the present times, it happened 
unfortunately for their descriptive and defamatory powers, that there never 
had been times whose character was so little suited to their yergees There 
never had been known in ry a period whea public men been so 
little corrupt ; when oppression had been so little felt, or rather so totally 
unknown; when greater respect had been paid to the laws, or more careful 
attention to the liberty of the subject. In short, there was no oppressor’s 
wrong; no proud man's contumely ; no insolence of office; no spurning of 
patient merit. What were they to do to make the people, like Curran’s 
client, find themselves so much more ill used than they thought they were ? 
The question might have puzzled meaner geniuses ; but great abilities are 
never at a loss ; so, as there had been kings, and ministers, proud aristocrats, 
and prodigal courts, in preceding times (no matter how long before), our 
Radical, with the approbation of his Nestor, resolved to whip up the cream 
of all the faults of all the ages that were past, and fix them, either directly 
or by inference, upon the present era. Even when there were no faults, if 
treasons and political crimes had demanded, in former times, the strict exe- 
cution of the old laws, or the enactment of new ones to repress them, they 
were argued upon, as if they still existed, to prove the miseries to whic 
peaceable people in the present moment were said to be ex Louis XI. 
of France, and Henry VAIL. of England, had been revengeful tyrants ; there- 


fore all kings of France and England were supposed to be at heart of the 
same family. In enumerating the just causes of the French Revolution, of 
course whatever instances could be found of oppression, insult, or revolting 
extravagance in the court, were sought for. Th 


is was but fair; but, as they 
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were not sufficiently supplied by the reign or character of the innocent king 
whom they murdered, search was made into the lives and actions of monarchs 
and men who had long been in their graves ; and the crimes and prodigality 
of the two Louises, XIV. and XV., and the Regent Orleans, were marshalled 
in array against their virtuous descendant. To such a pitch of ridicule, by the 
way, was this carried by a female reformer in the sister-kingdom, that, 
among other instances, Madame Sevigné, in one of her pleasant court-gossips, 
having related that the roses for a particular féte, in the time of Louis le 
Grand, had cost 60,000 crowns, it was immediately clapped down in proof of 
the igate ep aa of the royalty that had been sv properly destroyed 
by the Convention. our own country, the long reign of one of the most 
just of our kings, George LII., having been marked by many daring crimes, 
revolting treasons, open rebellions, and dangerous mutinies, which called for 
all the firmness of that firm king to re them by law, it was but natural 
in those that wished to pull down his ndant, to represent and call him 
in public “the most bloody tyrant that ever filled the throne.” When the 
same monarch, venerable for age and all domestic virtue, was (probably with 
a view to the trial of that virtue) marked by inscrutable Providence with 
the stamp of affliction, which he bore for years with patience and resignation, 
his misfortune, far from obtaining ap fe: m those who of course hated, be- 
cause en dreaded his memory, was designated by our adroit Radical as a 
proof of the indignation of Heaven. 

In like manner, his successor, whom Radicalism dreaded (as well it might) 
as its determined enemy, having in a retired life sought a refuge—granted 
to the meanest—from the infirmities of age, his retirement was pronounced 
a voluptuous self-indulgence, at the expense of the people. 

Unluckily for those who pursued this policy, the present sovereign could 
give them no handle for their patriotic misrepresentations. The king was 
as popu as themselves ; he had resolved to give Reform a fair trial, and he 
had done it: he had no tnsulting reserves, as they were called ; no solitary 
self-indulgences ; he loved company, he loved his country, and he loved his 
wife. The Radical, therefore, attacked that wife, and this too was unfortu- 
nate, for the queen was unassailable, No matter. Brighter prospects might 
in time arise ; for the king had refused to destroy the Church, or swamp 
the House of Lords; so he could not, therefore, be honest. The people, 
indeed, would not believe it; but the people were still fools, and wanted 
enlightening. The Radical felt this, but knew not how to set about it. The 
constancy the monarch had shown in his early professional friendships, 
and his unchangeable affability to all he had known before he had approached 
so near to the crown, were stumbling-blocks to the patriotic printer in en- 
deavouring to misrepresent him. And “ who the devil,” said he one day to 
Longbrain, “could have imagined that a sailor cared a farthing about the 
Church ?” 

The veto, however, was to be put down; and he found in the profound 
bem of the virtuous Tom Paine, an argument on the subject which re- 
joiced his patriotic heart. No man, said this author of what he called Com- 
mon Sense,—no man (a king for instance) can ibly, consistently with 
common sense, prescribe to a whole people, hes they shall nof enact. 
Why? Because one man cannot possibly be so wise as a thousand. Long- 
brain, to be sure, to whom our Radical stated this argument as proper to 
work upon, remarked with that unfortunate sneer of his,— 

“Why, this would do away the wisdom of Socrates, and make his mur- 
derers far greater sages than himself. Nay, it would make the livery of 
London far wiser than their representatives, or even than the whole House 
of Commons, you and I among them.” 

“ But mark how Paine goes on,” said Crabtree :—“* Even granting, says 
this clear-sighted patriot, a veto to the King of England, it can only be i 
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England, and from his residence there, that such a power should be allowed: 
— America was independent of it.” 

“Then, of course,’ observed Longbrain, with still more dryness, “ if the 
king had chosen to have crossed to America, his veto would have been 
granted him immediately. This reasoning will be admirable too for Ireland, 
Scotland, the Isles of Man, Guernsey, Jersey, and our town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed ; in short, everywhere but in England itself.—But no matter ; the 
authority of Paine is that of a canonized saint, and we of the common-sense 
tribe are bound by it. Pray pursue it therefore, for if it were ten times more 
ridiculous, being broached for the good of the people, and by such known 
friends as you and Paine, the people will certainly swallow it.’ 

Longbrain's advice was followed both in the House and out of the House, 
in speeches and in writing. “‘ Throw dirt enough, and some of it will stick,’ 
was the motto of our accomplished Radical ; and, in truth, he acted so well 
iP to his maxim, that even his nese the “toe a were afraid of him. 

e perceived it, and revelled in the power he felt he had in insulting them. 

Longbrain, whose power was more in the closet than on his legs, tutored 
him admirably ; and, it must be owned, he was an admirable scholar. 

“ The Tories,” said Longbrain, “ are now completely down : it is the Whigs 
we must now watch, if not openly attack. They have got into the fastnesses 
of office, and woe to the people who have pl them there, if suffered to in- 
trench themselves.” 

Crabtree, who hated both parties, wanted no encouragement to attack 
them conjointly, and for this purpose affected to blend them always together. 
“A Tory,” said he, in one of, his speeches, “is not a man, but a beast; he 
is styed in his prejudices, and wallows in the mire of his senses.” This was 
followed by bursts of applause, and laughs of yoke are from the Whigs. 
But the skilful Radical changed his hand and checked their pride; for he 
went on—* A Whig is properly what is called a trimmer (cheers from the 
Tories) ; that is, a coward to both sides of the question, who dares not be a 
knave or an honest man; but is a sort of a whigling, snaffling, cunning, 
silly, contemptible, unmeaning negation of the two. He stickles for the 
letter of the Constitution with the affectation of a prude, and abandons its 
principles with the effrontery of a prostitute*.” 

This speech was extolled to the skies by his brother-radicals, who thought 
their cause was advancing fast under his auspices ; and certainly, if impu- 
dence (I beg pardon, I should have said a noble contempt of flattery in ad- 
vocating the cause of the people) could have made a great minister, our 
Servitor would soon have been at the head of the cabinet. It is certain that 
although this cutting speech created open disdain on the part of the Tories, 
and deep hatred on that of the Whigs, the hatred of the latter was secret, 
their outward front conciliating. The design of which was both penetrated 
and appreciated by our strong-minded Radical, who was only the more em- 
— by it, as a dog becomes the fiercer for seeing that a person is afraid 
of him, 





Section XIV. 
Progress of Radicalism in the Public Feeling. 


“ an act 
That blears the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue h rite; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innucent love, 
And sets a blister there.”’ 





Suaxspeare’s [amilet, 


Tue contempt of decency in language and manners is generally the first 
step, and a considerable one, to the overthrow of honourable and virtuous 


* Sketches of Public Characters, by Hazlitt. 
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feelings. Once obtain that a man should be tolerated, and much more ex- 

tolled, for putting affronts upon what has usually been held entitled to ' 

the respect will soon be gone, and an opening made for the reception of any 

vicious alteration that mE be meditated. This Longbrain knew, and 

hed it, with a view to his object, to Crabtree, who, without much phi- 
izing, practised it from taste. 

as revolutionize the regard to decencies of intercourse in the people,” 
said Longbrain, “and you will soon revolutionize their government. Fa- 
miliarize them with the abuse, or even only the ridicule of the most sacred 
characters, and the conquest over their influence is easy."’ 

Crabtree wanted no prompting; he had indeed long discovered the scent, 
and acted upon it—having, by libel, lie, and caricature, uired the ad- 
miration and su of all the most remarkable scound and all the 
greatest blockhe there were not a few of both—in the three king- 
doms. To have made many unoffending families in his neighbourhood 
uneasy from being exposed to disrespect, who had, before he commenced 
his plan, enjoyed their fair rights to the good opinion of the world, was 
only a proof of his powers of mind. He, however, stooped but seldom to low 

e. The higher the object, the greater and more persevering the abuse. 
This was the rule prescribed; and the war made upon the character and 
honour of gentry, clergy, and, of course, peers and kings, became as inter- 
minable as bitter. The higher orders were invariably called, in the House 
of Commons itself, the order of rogues. If the Conservatives wished to 
uphold the Church, they were compared to Jonathan Wyld, who made 
use of a methodist parson to preach to a mob, that he might better pick 
their pockets. 

This piece of wit was attended with considerable success to Crabtree, who 
put it forward, as, while they laughed at it, it enabled him the better himself 
to pick the pockets of his readers by the sale of his papers. Then again 
there was no end to hard words, boldly and judiciously applied; and, the 
higher the rank or importance of the parties, the coarser the scurrility. He 
became (and for the sake of the people gloried in the character) a very sca- 
venger in abuse. In the House bowias to the very verge of parliamentary 
licence; out of the House, and in his paper, far beyond it. 

Any person who differed from him was a lump of stupidity. One states- 
man, of the very highest name for talents and eloquence, was a baid-pated 
blackguard. A duke was a dolt; a bishop an atheist ; a lord-chancellor an 
Old Bailey atto ; Ministers, shave-beggars; and peers could neither 
read nor write. A Tory was synonymous with a liar, and a prince of the 
blood was called a blood-squeezer. This last was held so witty and so just, 
that it made many converts among our wise and virtuous countrymen; and 
both Whig and Tory looked pale sometimes, to think what a change had 
been made in the manners of the House. 

The system began to work well, and was therefore pursued ; all courtesy, 
much more courtliness, faded fast under the radical star; and by degrees 
this assembly—once of gentlemen—became as like a pot-house or bear- 
garden as Longbrain himself could desire. 

The Duunmvirs, indeed, were powerfully aided by many persons with abilities 
enough, and wickedness enough, to overturn the state, provided they could 
once overturn the sense of shame which stood with many in the place of 
virtue ; and it must be owned they had every prospect of success. 

Such was their progress, that many of the original reformers were ap- 
palled, and retired from the precipice that, unforeseen, had opened under 
their feet. They were immediately attacked, denounced, bespattered, and, 
because they had acted like honest men, held up to execration for stopping 
short of the ruin they had been expected to accomplish. 

All this, however, was nothing in the opinion of the far-reaching Long- 
brain, who, true to his doctrine, thought that no real good could be expected 
while the laws were obeyed, and that they could not be disobeyed without 
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arms to defend the disobedient from punishment. On all occasions, there- 
fore, that offered, he put forth bis feelers to ascertain how for they had suc- 
ceeded in inspiring such a sense of grievance, fancied or real, as would justify 
the hope of a universal rise. 

In this he had not very satisfactory encouragement ; for most, even among 
professed Radicals, were still rather startled at the notion of civil war, more 
than in words, and among those who hesitated there was a considerable 
doubt as to the lawfulness of ever taking arms, at least if their necks were 
not to be insured, if unsuccessful. To this momentous and thorny question 
the cool head of Longbrain saw that they must now soon come; and, pro- 
fessing peace and obedience, lost no opportunity, in conjunction with his 
disciple, in discussing the Rigurt of a people to arm itself against the state, 
or, as he more delicately expressed it, to resist unjust laws. 





Section XV. 


Rights of the People to a Holy Insurrection. 


** These things indeed you have articulated, 
Proclaimed at market crosses, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation. 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint her cause ; 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pell-mell havoc and confusion.” 
Henry IV. Part I. 


Tue doctrine that ended the last section, though not new, was sufficiently 
difficult, and unfortunately rendered more so, because, from the sovereign 
to the lowest peace-officer, there had not for years been found a case where 
any legal authority had been abused or exceeded ; and whoever, therefore, 
preached the right of resistance, was obliged to take the bull by the horns, 
and, quitting supposed cases of tyranny, usurpation, and dispensing powers, 
to lay down the broad proposition that, whenever the subjects of a state chose, 
and were strong enough, to alter or destroy the constitution, they might do 
so without being questioned ; and that, however settled or sworn to, the sove- 
reign power might be attacked, changed, or even annihilated, and the nation 
left in a state of nature, without any government at all, as the will and 
"ar of any body of individuals, calling themselves the people, might 

irect, 

Of this extent of their doctrine our radical friends were much too accom- 
plished in the science of government not to be aware. Disguise the point as 
they might, they knew that if they preached the lawfulness of insurrevtion, 
to that it must come at last. Temporize, tamper with it, conceal its reach or 
ultimate consequences, and only show such immediate purposes as might be 
deemed convenient by those who were to profit by them; still, if subjects 
have a right to arm against the laws because they do not like them, or under 
pretence of a necessity, of which they are themselves to be the judges, all 
the consequences stated above must be the logical result. Any opposing 
objections that can arise can only spring from ambiguities in the terms used, 
which must be first cleared away. For example, the meaning of Rienr 
itself, the principal word used, and upon which the whole question turns, 
must be exactly defined and mutually understood. It is not easy, indeed, 
to frame the metaphysical definition of Ricut. It is whatever is not wrong, 
saysone. It is what is just, or proper, or fitting, says another. It is a just 
claim, says a third; whatever the law awards you, observes a fourth. 
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None of these definitions, it is plain, will give subjects a right to take arms 
against an acknowledged government, that proceeds wit infraction, 
according to the law of the land, But the claimants outnumber those that 
oppose them! That is denied ; but suppose it admitted: will that justify 
the proceeding? Is the right of the one of the definitions? And 
are we again to embattle our houses and guard for our safety? Or, 
if robbers make successful war upon us, can the success be pleaded in their 
justification? The right of conquest was once admitted among civilians: 
will any Doctor of Laws, though a root-and-branch democrat, now uphold 
that right? But a just claim is among the definitions; and this might carry 
the right of insurrection. Yes! but the judge of what is just as a claim 
cannot be the party making it. 

So the important words, Law, and, particularly, SoverziGNry must be 
left with no ambiguity for ignorance or sophistry to lay hold of. Without 
this we plunge into a sea of doubt and uncertainty, and may buffet its waves, 
“with hearts indeed of controversy,’ but without a prospect of ever getting 
to land, To begin with the last of these terms, Soverzia@nty. In order to 
avoid misunderstanding, I have mentioned the thing, not the man supposed 
to possess it, because there are many sorts of sovereigns ; some of themselves 
supreme, from whom all law and power proceed ; some merely supreme in 
dignity, to whom obedience is obedience to laws made by others ; some 
irresponsible, therefore inviolable, and of course not triable; others re- 
sponsible, therefore triable, and therefore punishable. All these, though so 
different as to character and rights, are called sovereigns, and may be so 
classed as to name; but it is evident from their vital differences that the 
same reasoning as to rights cannot universally apply to all of them. We 
therefore leave them out of the question, and adopt the term signifying the 
thing not the person. Sovereignty then implies not only the supreme, but 
the sole power of a state, from which emanate all its laws, energies, and 
actions, and is therefore wholly indivisible, independent, and uncontrollable, 
If controllable, it would not be what it purports to be in this definition, but 
some other and still higher power must control it, which would be a contra- 
diction. The not distinguishing this, but confounding the terms, has often 
occasioned glaring, and probably very dishonest, sophistries, particularly one 
of the sainted Paine, 

“ Whom rascals love and fools admire."’ 


With a view to justify rebellion upon occasion, he wishes to prove that the 
sovereign power is not so sovereign but it may be altered by the poor’. 
Hence he instances the case of one of the American States, where, though 
there is a constitution, and a government, yet every fifteen years the people 
may assemble and sit in judgment upon it, alter it, and of course adopt 
another if they please. ho does not see here that the sovereignty he first 
named is not the real sovereignty of the state, but only a deputed one for 
fifteen years by the people, who retain the supremacy and right of ultimately 
{ndging, though they have consented to suspend it for a given period? Had 
*aine been an honest man, he would, in order not to blind the people he 
professed to enlighten, have supposed the case of the people of this American 
state assembling to break up their constitution and government within the 
fifteen years, during which they had parted with their power. Could he 
have defended, or even explained that, so as to prove it was a right in the 
people, not a punishable rebellion—the illustration might have been valid. 
Sovereignty, therefore, being in itself a thing integral, indivisible, and in- 
tangible, it remains to be seen what possible power, except its own, can alter 
the channel in which it has been made to flow. If, as was held by Paine. 
the springs whence it began, the sovereignty so fancied is not the sovereignty 
described, it is not integral, indivisible, and intangible. The only question 
left, therefore, as to the sovereignty in England, is whereabouts it resides ? 
Is it in the King?—No! In the Lords?—No! The Commons ?—No! 
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The Lords and Commons together?—No! All three?—Yes! But those 
who say yes must for ever, and in every possible case, just or unjust, that 
can be fancied, give up the notion of a superior or correcting power, be it in 
the people or in the pope. Those who say no, and that the people have it, 
must first show who and what are meant by the le, distinct from the 
three estates of the realm; and if this is A endl ao wed where, and how 
this sovereign controlling power was lodged with them. It is certainly true 
that the first duke in England, of abilities by no means despicable, but of 
wisdom most questionable, did once at a feast, and in his cups, warming, no 
doubt, with his wine as much as his patriotism, propose as a toast, “ Our 
sovereign, the people !” for which he was justly condemned as an insane per- 
son by all moderate and cool-judging men ; in short, all but the rogues who 
used and the visionaries who admired him. But this great duke (whose 
family at least, while gathering titles, privileges, and wealth from their sove- 
reigns, never thought of the people as such)—this great duke never even 
made the attempt to demonstrate what the people really were to whom he 
attributed this power, much less how they came by it. 

Itis also most true that another very great champion of what Ae also called 
the people, told them that it was only a matter of prudence whether or not 
they should obey the laws; not, as was evident, because the laws had not 
been made through the regular channel ; not because they were enacted by 
usurpers ; but merely because they might not be pleasing to them, the people. 
In stating it thus, in order to do full justice to the great but dangerous in- 
dividual who preached this insurrectionary doctrine, I give him the full benefit 
of the word pxop.s. I take it as meaning a whole people, though (as was 
answered by an heroic woman when the same abused word was used by the 
rourderers of Charles) they were not a tenth part of them who listened to 
him. But supposing they were the whole, where was the right to be found 
in the map of the constitution? Where was the writer, where the lawyer, 
where the senator before him, that ever made the discovery of this hidden 
reserved sovereignty in we know not what hands or classes, that had the 
power to disobey, and therefore set aside laws (whatever they were) that had 
been regularly enacted? See what oversights may be committed by the 
most enlightened understandings, when common-sense has departed from 
them, and loyalty and real patriotism are lost in ambition! One of the most 
crying usurpations of James—that which chiefly induced the revolt of his 
subjects, and the loss of his crown, was his endeavour to set himself above 
the laws by dispensing with them. What was the doctrine of Fox, but that 
the _— might do so, though the king might not? Yet nowhere that I 
know of could he, or did he, show that this power—by law at least—was, in 
the people, ever vested, ever had existed, or ever could be exercised. What 
he meant was, we must suppose, that, if they did not like the laws, they had 
a right to run the risk of their necks, if they pleased, by disobeying them ; 
and if this made them sovereigns, sovereigns they were. What did James 
do more? Yet in him the pretended right was properly resisted, because it 
was usurped. Is the right of the people less usurped, because by the people 
and not the king? All this could not escape the common-sense of the time , 
and Mr. Fox was asked, some little time afterwards, by one of the clearest 
heads in the House (one whose ambition was of a far higher degree than to 
be the leader of a mob instead of a nation), whether the period was arrived 
when he was prepared to unfurl the standard of rebellion? The question 
was a pregnant one, and was felt from one end of the empire to the other, in 
a way disastrous to the insurrectionary principle. On this occasion the 
future Speaker showed all the promise that he afterwards realized in the 
chair, of consummate and accurate knowledge of the science of law and 
government; and Mr. Fox was found to intrench himself in certain general 
and, at best, vague and indefinite theories of what were miscalled rights, if 
supposed to be recognised by any law but that of personal feeling ; and this, 
if allowed to enter into any code, as an acknowledged rule of action, farewell 
Feb.—vou, xix. NO. CXCIY. ) 
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to all order, protéction, or real liberty, and welcome anarchy and the right of 
the strongest ! | 

I am quite aware that this reasoning allows nothing, and notices nothing, 
ef cases which have arisen, and may arise again, of the most atrocious op- 
pression, cruelty, murder, and infamous outrage in sovereigns, which have 
driven subjects to revolt, and ended in revolution. 

Instances might be multiplied of this, and Englishmen are not the 
persons tocondemn such cases. But these are, at the very best, excrescences, 
anomalies, and cannot be foreseen or provided against. Each case there- 
fore must be sui generis, and obey the hazard and circumstances of the 
time when it arises; for no sovereignty can contain a provision for its own 
dissolution, because there must be a judge to say when the crisis has ar- 
rived, and that judge will then be sovereign over the sovereign, which is a 
contradiction. 

Thus it was between the Ephori and kings at Sparta, and the tribunes 
and consuls at Rome. That, wherever there is a tribunal to try a sovereign, 
the sovereign must be anything but independent, appears in this, that when 
a person is hiable to be tried, he is liable also to be accused, though inno- 
eent; and, in that case, can never be sure of his sovereignty a single 
moment. 

Half a dozen Longbrains, Crabtrees, or other agitators, might keep the 
whole sovereignty of England, king, lords, and commons, separately or collec- 
tively, on their trial for ever, and thus the whole functions of the govern- 
ment might be for ever paralyzed. 

Hence, as has been said, though cases of outrage may be su ed ina 
sovereign, they cannot be provided against by the constitution. What then 
shall we say to outrages (for such they may be) enacted by the law? Let 
us a for example, that the Lex Mercheta extending all over the 
United Kingdom, as a reward for his services, should be revived by Act of 
Parliament, in favour of a certain Irish agitator and his family for ever. 
Would this,—could this be submitted to? Would there not be an armed 
revolt, and would not that revolt be justifiable? The answer is, that it 
would, but not by the law; for if there has beer no provision for it under 
the constitution, there can be no redress, and the remedy must be not in 
the execution of the law, but the infraction of it. 

Such a proposition, however, could hardly be gravely sanctioned through 
legislative formal enactments, in any man's imagination who had not 
parted with his senses. Then how would it be justifiable? I know not, 
except by reason, which, as every man has a reason of his own, leaves the 
matter so indefinite, and so little precise, that no rule can be laid down 
upon it beforehand. Every man, therefore, must determine upon it ac- 
eording to his own feelings, and at his own peril; and to legislate upon 
these would be as impossible as it would be to interpret a law, which laid 
down that the people need not obey enactments that were unreasonable. 

To make ourselves the better understood, let us suppose the most ex- 
treme of all cases, that the legislature should formally destroy the constitu- 
tion, by giving the king's proclamation (as was once actually done) the 
authority of an Act of Parliament; or, as was equally done, by forbidding 
the king to dissolve the Commons, except by their own consent.* Here, if 
anywhere, one would suppose, there would be a reasonable ground of dis- 
obedience ; and, if enforced, of civil war. Yet, if the cases were not 
expressly provided against by the law, but only left to vague and indefinite 
implications of reason, (however sound,) could any man who chose to arm 
against the Parliament, plead a right to do so, from anything but his own 
will? Grant even such a wild a as the following, to be inserted in a 
bill of rights :—“ When any of the subjects shall be aggrieved by any law 








* Thave mentioned the last, to show that if kings can usurp, so may the 
people. 
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they may refuse tocomply with it, and if not altered, may take arms to pro- 
cure its alteration.” Could such a naked proposition, without land-marks, 
or farther provisions, showing what shall constitute such a case, or how it 
shall be recognised by something more than a man’s own opinion of his 
own predicament, be acted upon with impunity? Could such a man, taken 
in arms against an enacted law (however grievous), plead such a bill of 
rights ? difficulty is insuperable ; for ingenuity itself cannot lay down, 
before-hand, what shall constitute the right of resistance against lawful 
sovereignty, on account of the contradiction of the terms; whoever, there- 
fore, chooses to resist, because his reason impels him to do so, must do it 
with a halter about his neck; and whoever advises such resistance, must 
do it at the same peril. 

From all this it follows that the doctrine of resistance as a DEFINABLE 
RtGHt can form no part of moral philosophy, or of the philosophy of govern- 
ment. There could be no place found for it in any practical treatise of law 
of nations, much less of municipal law. Grotius and Puffendorf, those eyes 
of legal science, could not frame a chapter upon it for the use of either 
sovereigns or people. The shrewd Paley indeed talks of expediency as a 
guide; but the same overpowering difficulty, the want of a proper juris- 
diction, is fatal to him as to others. For as he can find no other, he says 
every man is to judge for himself, which is pretty nearly what is done by 
every man who robs on the highway*. 

Hence the people, as they are styled, must be either sovereigns or sub- 
jects. They cannot be , for ever changing; now humble petitioners ; 
now imperious masters} now accusers; now judges. There can be no al- 
ternative ; their colours must be known, and as it has been hinted that in 
Russia, assassination was said to be part of the constitutiont, so in England, 
if this doctrine prevailed, civil war ad libitum would be the law of the land, 
Yet, without this, of what consequence are all the threats and revilings that 
salute us every hour? What is to put down the acknowledged rights of the 
Lords, given them expressly for the use they put them to, to restrain what 
to them seems the temporary madness of the Commons? Nor, though the 
exercise were evidently unwise, unjust, unholy, can any question be made 
upon it by any power in the state. The moment that is done, the balance 
and beauty of the constitution are gone, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








* We cannot help here recollecting the tribute of applause given to the very 
shallow, superficial sentiment of Quin, by the very arrogant hypocrite and cox- 
comb, Horace Wal who, though the most usurping of Aristocrats, affected 
the greatest love of equality; and who, though fattened all his life on spoils, 
wrung, as he would himself say, from the industry of the people, by the exaction 
of kings, hung upon one side of his bed a copy of Magna Charta, and on the 
other the warrant for the murder of Charles 1. When Bishop Warburton, dis- 
puting with Quin upon that last ever misrepresented transaction, asked by what law 
King Charles was put to death, the actor answered, by all the laws he had left 
us; and this tintinnabulum of words (for it was no more), he extols as an un- 
answerable triumph of the actor over the bishop. And yet, had Walpole himself 
been asked what laws the rebels had left Charles with which to defend himself; or 
how the laws which he had left to the constitution gave the supposed authority 
relied upon by Quin, what could he have said? In fact, like a gaping schoolboy, 
he was charmed by a jingle, for, from the argument above stated, it had no 
meaning. 

t This dogma, thongh it is ironically held, is yet of the greatest use in elucidating 
the subject. The tyranny of Pau! was so unbearable, that it was said he was 
taken off. Yet would any Russian treatise on the theory of government, gravely 
Jay down the proposition that when the Czar uses his legal power so as in their 
opinion to gall his nobles, they may kill him ? This tenet would justify Ravaillac. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. G. R. GLEIG, 
(Wirn a Porrrart.) 


Cerrarncy there is some occult sympathy between the pen and the 
sword, notwithstanding that “ sweet Tully” was not fond of fighting, 
that Demosthenes ran away at Cheeronea, and that Horace flung away 
his shield. From the time of Xenophon to that of Napoleon, soldiers 
have been partial to recording their own deeds ; and if there have been 
some great commanders who have not written, there is some probability 
that it was for the sufficing reason that they could not write. Passing 
over Ceesar and his Commentaries, the king of Prussia, and many other 
hero-authors, great has been the company of the retired veterans who, 
since the general peace, instead of turning their swords into plough- 
shares, have hammered them into “ Perryans;” and multifarious are 
the productions in which they have set forth their own experiences in the 
art of war. The military tale has been of late years a very favourite 
species of fictitious narrative; and we have had them in every variety of 
excellence, | 

We are much gratified in being able to lay before our readers, from a 
private source of information, various biographical particulars respecting 
the subject of the present notice. | 

Mr. Gleig was bars in Stirling, on the 20th April, 1796, and carried 
when an infant of three weeks old to a country house which his 
father, the present pious and learned Bishop Gleig, then inhabited, at 
the foot of the Ochiel Hills. He spent there the first five years of his life. 
He was very delicate as a child, insomuch that they scarcely expected 
to rear him; he did not overcome this delicacy of constitution till he 
attained to the of about fourteen. 

One of his earliest impressions was a feeling of extreme attachment to 
an elder sister, who died of a decline when he was five years old. He 
remembers going into her room the morning of her death, and finding 
her, as he thought, in a deep sleep, and being greatly horrified when her 
cheek, which he kissed, felt so cold. The funeral likewise he can call 
to mind at this moment : the hearse and plumes and the mourning car- 
riages that conveyed her remains to the old churchyard of Logie. He 
states, “ I never go to that part of the country without paying a visit to 
her grave.” She was attached to a young officer, but would not marry 
him on account of the extreme delicacy of her constitution ; and it is 
remarkable that he died a few years afterwards, like her, of a decline. 

Mr. Gleig received the rudiments of his education from his father, 
who was much attached to him; and took great delight in the task, 
because his partiality led him to say, that it was an easy one. At eight 
years of age he went to the grammar-school of Stirling, and being still 
delicate did not mix much in the rougher sports of the boys; but was 
accustomed to get his own lessons very fast, and then kept the class idle 
by telling stories. Some of these he took from books, some he invented— 
they were of no great merit, of course, but they went down famously. 

In English reading his great favourites then were “ Southey’s Amaids 
of Gaul,” and every book of knight-errantry on which he could lay his 
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hands. ‘Scott’s poetry also he devoured ; he read likewise a good deal 
of history. 

Prem the grammar-school he was removed at the age of ten, and 
placed under Dr. Russell, now Episcopal clergyman at Leith. There 
were about thirty boys in all at the school, and he soon got to the head 
of them. At thirteen years of age he finished his school course, and 
was then a tolerable scholar. 

His next move was to Glasgow College, where he remained about two 
years, and then entered at Balliol College, Oxford, being three or four 
weeks under fifteen. But his passion had always been for a military 
life ; and as his father objected to it on the score of his inability to sustain 
its fatigues, he became idle and discontented. At Balliol his acquaint- 
ance with Lockhart and others began; and neither time nor separation 
ever produced among those who were friends in 1811, the slightest 
coldness. 

In the autumn of 1812 he obtained an ensigncy, and joined his regi- 
ment at the Cove of Cork. He remained with it there till February, 
1813, when, on the remodelling of the 85th, he was bought into it, and 
joined it at Hythe, in Kent, in the month of March. In the course 
of that summer he got his promotion, and went as a lieutenant te Spain. 
Of that, as well as of his life in America, the tale is told in the “ Sub- 
altern ”? and “ Campaigns at Washington and New Orleans.” 

Poetry is almost always the first effort of a young writer. The carliest 
of his productions appeared in an Edinburgh Magazine in 1810. He 
was then fourteen years old, and haply both the magazine and the 
verses are now forgotten. When an officer in the 85th, he was accus- 
tomed, however, to write squibs and make songs, especially on board of 
ship, very much to the amusement of his comrades. 

After the battle of Waterloo had been fought, and there was a pros- 
pect of a long peace, he listened without reluctance to his father’s wish ; 
and being heartily tired of garrison-duty, returned home. He then went 
upon half-pay, and returned to Oxford in 1816; took his degree in 
1818 ; and married the year following a ward of his father, and 
the daughter of Captain Cameron the younger, of Kinlochleven. He 
lived for twelve months with his young wife, at a remarkably pretty 
place on the banks of the Eden, in Cumberland, called Rockliffe Hall ; 
where, having always found idleness irksome, he read hard, and pre- 
pared himself for taking orders. 

He was ordained in 1819, by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
the curacy of Westwell, in Kent—his stipend was seventy pounds a 
year. In 1821 the archbishop presented him to the perpetual curacy 
of Ash, value a hundred and thirty pounds a year; and not long after- 
wards added the rectory of Ivy Church, by which he cleared two hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum. As he could not live on his curacy and 
half-pay, and the allowance which he had from his father, he tried to eke 
out his income by taking pupils. But he soon found the interruption of 
domestic quiet intolerable, and gave up the scheme. 

He wrote the “ Campaigns of the British Army at Washington and 
New Orleans,” while curate of Westwell; and had previously contri- 
buted a few papers to “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” But the book did 
not take very fast, and he made up his mind to write no more. He was 
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a very severe student, particularly of theology, church history, &c., from 
1821 to 1824. In 1826 he sold his half-pay, and wrote the “Sub- 
altern,” which first came out in Blackwood, by portions. 

The “ Subaltern” of this author contains no tale, properly so called ; 
but professes merely to relate the adventures of the hero during 
his service with the Duke of Wellington’s army. So, also, in the 
“* Chelsea Pensioners,” a considerable portion of the volumes consists 
of mere public narrative. The claims of Mr. Gleig to rank among the 
British novelists, are founded mainly on a few of the stories contained in 
this latter work. Within that small sphere, however, he has exhibited 
powers of no ordinary character ; and the author of the “ Gentle Re- 
cruit,’’ the * Neutral Ground,” and the historian of “ Percy Vernon” and 
of the “ Two Rival Allens,” is entitled to take a very high place indeed 
among the modern writers of fictitious story. The great merit of this gen- 
tleman’s productions is the vigour of his narrative, and the intense reality 
produced by a judicious and striking selection of his details. So tho- 
roughly does he imbue his readers with the circumstances of the scene 
he describes, so penetrating is the interest with which he invests it, that 
they are compelled almost to fancy themselves present at the action, and 
are hurried on without a pause to reflect that (as in the case of the 
** Subaltern’’) there is no tale whatever to be told. Thus, for instance, 
in the Introduction to the “ Chelsea Pensioners,” a work in which the 
author has grouped a series of tales within the frame-work of a story- 
telling mess of half-pay officers, he has described the particulars of what 
might be called one of Robert Owen’s parallelograms—a sort of club- 
boarding house, where a number of officers unite. to enjoy the pleasures 
of society on a better scale than their fortunes would otherwise enable 
them to do. Yet on these dry matters of fact he has contrived to 
throw such a colouring, and has placed them in such picturesque lights, 
as beget an immediate attention in the reader, who is almost infallibly 
led to desire that he might make one in the circle, and is anything but 
pleased at finding the whole machinery and personages dropped as soon 
as they have answered their limited purpose of introducing the stories. 
Strong perceptions, then, and a corresponding power of giving out what 
he conceives, are the leading qualities of this writer; and truth and 
vraisemblance are the results at which he arrives. 

The “ Subaltern”’ and the “ Chelsea Pensioners” throw a vivid, 
though perhaps not always an agreeable light, upon military life, and 
depict the camp in all its “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war,” with a fidelity which is not to be mistaken. To the soldier they 
doubtless recall many things quas meminisse juvat; while to the 
civilian they afford much instruction, which should tend to detract 
something from that abstract love of war which the long absence of its 
personal experience has engendered among the John Bulls of our island. 
There pervades the narrative also a healthy tone of mind, alike dis- 
tant from a morbid sensibility on the one hand, and, on the other, 
from a heartless indifference to the scenes of human misery with 
which it is conversant. 

From the time when “ The Subaltern” was written, Mr. Gleig’s life 
has been one of great labour. A growing family imposed this upon him, 
and he had a large and populous parish to superintend ; his mode of 
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doing so, at least in the opinion of the parishioners, was testified by 
their presenting him on his departure with an elegant Epergne, and by 
giving him a public dinner. And to this hour he goes among them as 
a man does among his nearest of kin. 

After the “Subaltern” and the “Chelsea Pensioners,” came out in 
succession the “ Country Curate,” the “ Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” 
the “ History of the Bible,” the “‘ History of British India,” “Sermons 
for Plain People,” “ Allan Breck,” “A Guide to the Lord’s Supper,” 
“‘ The Soldier’s Help to a Knowledge of Divine Truth,” the “ Chronicles 
of Waltham,” and the “ Family History of England.” 

Mr. Gleig’s politics have always been Conservative ; indeed, he is de- 
scended on both sides from families that suffered much in the caust of 
the house of Stuart. But our author never took any part in politics, till 
the agitation of the Reform Bill. While that measure pended he 
struggled to the best of his abilities against it ; since it became the law, 
he has reverted to his original neutrality. But his sentiments have 
never varied. He is a firm and conscientious supporter of the esta- 
blished Constitution in Church and State. 

His appointment to the Chaplaincy of Chelsea College was to him as 
great a surprise as it could have been toany one. It was communicated 
in a letter from Lord John Russell, which he read ence or twice over 
before he could persuade himself that it was genuine. And the con- 
duct of Lord John was ever afterwards most honourable. He would 
not retract his appointment, and never so much as hinted that it would 
gratify him if our author were to change or even suppress his opinions. 
{t is just toour author to add, that he never disguised those opinions 
from his Lordship. 

He is the father of eight children ; his eldest son is gone to India in 
the Madras army.” 





— 


* These details have been supplied by a friend of Mr. Gleig’s, better acquainted 
with dates and circumstances connected with his earlier life than we are: but we | 
cannot permit these details to go forth in our pages without paying a tribute of our 
own, not only to Mr. Gleig’s literary talents, but to his private and personal cha- 
racter. There never existed a man more universally esteemed and respected. In 
all the relations of life he stands enviably high. In his official capacity, we only 
tell those who want to know what his reputation at Chelsea is (where he has resided 
nearly three years), that they have only to go amongst the pensioners and inquire ; 
nor do these veterans venerate and respect his piety, philanthropy, ‘and religious 
zeal for their good, the less from the curious coincidence that the flag, in capturing 
which he was wounded at Bladensburg, now hangs beside his pulpit in the Hospital 


Chapel,—Ev. 
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SECOND POETICAL EPISTLE 


FROM AMOS STOKES, ESQ., OF NASHVILLE, U. S.. TO WASHINGTON NOKES, 


ESQ., OF LIVERPOOL, 


Continuing the account of the very remarkable ascent made in 






























Mr. Hupson's Granp Kentucky BALLOON. 


My last, dear Nokes, convey’d a full account 
Of our most desperate and horrid plight, 
When, to compel our poised balloon to mount, 
By rendering it more volatile and light, 
So that we might approach some stellar fount, 
And quench our raging thirst,—we deem‘d it right 
To fix, by drawing little lots of paper, 
Which of our trio overboard should caper. 


One after one Green placed them on his palm, 
And was about to close his hand, when lo! 
Although it hitherto had been dead calm, 
A gust of wind snatch'd up those types of woe, 
And whisk'd them out of sight. Hope’s sudden balm 
Gave to our spirits a reviving flow ; 
For, in this crisis of our sad condition, 
It seem'd a heavenly interposition. 
» | 
_ when our balloon, beneath | 
Some new and strong attraction, upwards rush d, 
And we drew in, between our chattering teeth, 
A warmer air, which thro’ our system gush’d, 
Thawing our blood until it De to seethe, 
While we no longer felt oppress'd and crush‘d 
By th’ outward atmosphere, which now was neither 
Too rare nor cold, but a delicious ther. 


v7 J mesg pass aan mie moment more, 
nd we were compass a va shroud. 
Another pause, and there bane is bon ™ 

A heavy rain from this dissolving cloud ; 
So that, by holding up the hats we wore, 

The swelling sides of the balloon allow'd 
A stream continuous to trickle down, 
And fill a bumper in th’ indented crown. 
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Me and my comrades did that magic draught 
Raise from despair to bliss without alloy, 
As if we simultaneously had quaff'd 
Hope, courage, strength, vitality, and joy: 
Green was no longer truculent—he laugh'd, 


And thought no more of whom he should destroy ; 


While Guy kept praying, in his own farrago, 
“‘ Jupiter Auctor! tibi gratias ago.” 


From that most blessed cloud emerging soon, 
There shot athwart our course a sudden light, 
As warm as a meridian ray of June,— 

When our three voices, at their topmost height, 
Set up a choral shout—* The Moon! the Moon!" 
And there it was above us, huge and bright ; 

Confounding all my system of astronomy, 
And notions of the Sun and Moon’s economy. 


When, as we thought, the balanced element, 
Kept our balloon in equipoised inaction, 
We still had made a gradual ascent, 
Until we came within the moon’s attraction. 
For "twas the moon indeed to which we bent 
Our course with so much speed and satisfaction. 
I tell you simply what I saw, dear Nokes, 
So don't suppose my history a hoax. 


After the sun went down brief twilight gleam‘d ; 
We were rapt upwards with a rush—and lo ! 
As we approach’d the moon, the morning beam’d, 

And the warm planet sparkled in the glow 
Of sunshine ; yes, however strange it seem‘d, 
There was no night that night. Guy felt it so, 
For he exclaim’d—*“ A miracle confess‘d ! 
Occubuit Sol, nox nulla secuta est.” 


Oh! what inadequate tongue, pencil, pen, 

Can tell, paint, write the spirit-stirring change, 
Wrought, as by magic, in our tempers, when 

We gazed upon this planet fair and strange, 
And saw it was inhabited; for men, 

And farms, and cattle, came within the range 
Of clear perception,—while the distant beams, 
Fell on a tower'd town ‘mid groves and streams. 


As we drew nearer, still the fairer smiled 
That lunar garden of delight, until 
The paradise thus open’d in the wild, 
Fill’d us with wonder, though it could not fill 
Our maws :—the pangs of Tantalus were mild, 
Compared to those that made us yearn and thrill, 
As various fruits we noted, all and each 
Within our sight, but far beyond our reach. 


When we had nearly gain’d the promised land, 
Some most provoking law of aerostatics 
Brought our poised vessel to a second stand, 
And thus we hung suspended in the attics ; 
While the ground floor exhibited a bland 
Display of warmth to solace our rheumatics, . 
As well as food, which, in our starving languor, 
Half madden‘d us with an impatient anger. 
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Our woes to vate, the rustic crew, 
Who in ——— already were at work, 

Soon as our ing res came in view, 
Brandish’d tarocasiy scythe, spade, and fork, 

Or gather'd stones which at our car a 
Each, with the look of a malignant Turk, 

Shouting amain—‘‘ Hikanah polbob, boo!’ 

Words meaning, when their English garb is put on, 

“ If you alight, you're all as dead as mutton !” 


Just then some influence of gravitation 
Brought our balloon still nearer to the ground, 
When, smitten with a sudden consternation, 
The peasants fled, to the defying sound 
“ Hikinah polbob, boo!” but in their station 
We marked one maiden as we gazed around, 
For such we judged her by her curly head, 
Her figure slim and petticoat of red, 


Cried Green, whose spirits were revived,—** By Jingo! 
That flaming petticoat and graceful mien, 

Give her the semblance of a red Flamingo, 
But that no beak or pinions can be seen, 

1 wonder whether she can speak our lingo ;— 
Hilloa ! Ma'am, or Miss! behold our lean 

And starving state. If you can throw so far, 

Pray toss a quartern loaf into our car,” 


Whereat she threw her body back—uprear'd 
Her fair round arms, and tenderly exclaim‘d, 
“ Squanch zimzom squish!” How euphonous appeared 
ose guttural ma Dutch-like words, when named 
By woman’s ever welcome voice, endear'd 
Tenfold to us, whose hearing was inflamed 
Wy long and hungry listening for a sound, 
While we were prison‘d in our silent pound. 


As speech was useless here, I made a sign, 
By pointing to my mouth with starving look’: 
Untwisting then a little ball of twine, 
And fastening to its lower end a hook, 
I let a basket down until the line 
Came within reach, which eagerly she took, 
Untied the pannier in a trice, and quicker 
Than any antelope bore off the wicker. 


Oh ! how we watched her flitting o'er the ground, 
As to the covert of a wood she flew ! 

Oh ! how our bosoms thrilled with joy profound, 
As her light form again coineall in view ! 

Oh! when the string she to the handle bound, 
How carefully the basket we updrew ! 

But oh! (and this beats all the other Oh’s !) 

At sight of its contents what joy arose ! 


Three bowls of milk we saw. I cannot say 

How mortal cows could yield so rich a draught, 
Unless they pastured on the Milky Way. 

Imagine with what eagerness we quaff'd ! 
Next were three loaves upon a wooden tray, 

So far beyond an earthly baker's craft, | 
That from their taste they might have been surmised 
To be sweet almond cakes celestialized, 
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Not Heliogabalus nor old Apicius, 
Nor the famed suicidal cook Vattel, 
Ever concocted banquet more delicious, 
Or one so eagerly devour’d. To tell 
Th’ effect of those restoratives auspicious, 


Transcends my power ; in short, we felt quite well, — 


And in an access of hysteric gladness, 


Shbriek'd, laugh'd, and jump'd with every sign of madness. 


So kind the maiden, that I felt a hope, 

Perchance, that she might aid us to descend, 
So I uncoil'd, and lower'd down a rope 

With a small grappling iron at its end, 
Making a sign,—(Oh! there is ample sco 

In signs, if people wi? but comprehend,) 
That she should stick the hook into the ground, 
Or fasten it to anything she found. 


As quick to execute as understand, 

The tackle to a withered stump she tied, 
Then lifting up each alabaster hand, 

She bow’d, as if to say—* I have complied.” 
So did we gently pull ourselves to land, 

And mooring the balloon that it might ride 
Safely at anchor, out we jumped, enchanted 
To find our feet on terra firma planted. 


How shall I paint it—where begin—how frame 
Language descriptive of a scene so rare ? 
Luxora (so the nymph was call'd) must claim 
Precedence of my pen. That fairest fair, 
Bending one knee as to the ground we came, 
Thrice touched her forehead with a reverent air, 
Then smiling, like an opening rose in June, 
Appeared to give us welcome to the moon. 


All the Lunarians, you must keep in mind, 

Are somewhat smaller than the human race, 
Bearing the same proportion to mankind 

That the moon does to earth. In stature, grace, 
And symmetry, Luxora’s form combined 

All that we dream of sylphs, although her face 
More round and moon-like than we see on earth, 
Show’d her to be a girl of lunar birth. 


Yet was it fair, most exquisitely fair, 
Her cheeks just beaming with a roseate light, 
Contrasting with the yellow silken hair, 
Which fell in tendrils o'er her shoulders white. 
Her round ox-eye with Juno's might compare, 
Save that its hue was moon-like, with a bright 
Spot in the centre of the purest hazel, 
More sparkling than the pupil of the gazelle. 


Her tight-made boddice of a golden thread, 

The budding beauties of her bust conceal‘d, 
Her petticoat of dark flamingo red 

Half of her fair unstocking‘d leg revealed ; 
No wonder that with such a foot, her tread 

Was light as gossamer. No nymph lark-heeled, 
Not Dian, Atalanta, nor Aurora, 
Had legs so lissom as the light Luxora. 
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When I had gazed my fill, no easy task, 
I look’d around me at the landscape fair. 
Oh! what a master's il would it ask 
To paint a scene so tifully rare, 
Where the whole face of Nature wore a mask, 
That gave her features a diminish’d air, 
And yet enhanced their charms, as if she sought 
To prove how well in miniature she wrought. 








A golden bloom illumed the velvet grass, 
hose flowers gave forth a perfume rich and rare, 

The tinted waters look’d like purple glass 

Flowing through meads auriferous ;—the air 
Thrill'd with the songs of birds that far surpass 

Earth's nightingales in summer evenings fair ; 
And when we raised our ravished eyes pony 8 
What lovely visions glorified the sky ! 


Prismatic clouds assumed the form and hues 
Of a grand gallery of pictures splendid, 
Where every taste its favourite scene might choose, 
For here a gorgeous landscape lay extended, 
An air-drawn Paradise ; and there sea-views, 
With figures, flowers, and cattle-pieces blended. 
All, when a zephyr wafted them from sight, 
To form again more beautifully bright. 


While I stood thus in an admiring trance, 

Green, who had gather’d and devour'd a mango, 
Now, bowing, to Luxora would advance, 

Now twirl around her in a mad fandango, 
Crying at times, as he increased his dance, 

“I'll show you, Miss, how rapidly I can go,” 
And laughing louder as he capered round, 
At poor Luxora’s wonderment profound. 


Guy's wonder was a stupor, every sight 
nd every moment seeming to increase it : 
His first quotation was a bull outright, 
_“* Steterunt come, vox faucibus hesit,’— 
For he was bald, and spoke.—‘** Who,” quoth our wight, 
“ Quis tale credat ? even when he sees it ? 
Well may the moon be called decus astrorum, 
Where everything is dulce et decorum.” 


And now Luxora, tripping o'er the glades 
That form'd its outskirt, led us to a wood, 

Within whose fragrant and sequestered shades 
A small pavilion picturesquely stood, 

With windows looking down, through green arcades, 
On a far lake, whose waves the zephyr woo'd, 

Or sped some vessel on its sunny way, 

That dash'd the waters into sparkling spray. 


In this retreat, where everything betray'd 
Simplicity, refined b i seers Sang . 
Our fair neat-handed Phillis—now our maid 


And hostess too—(both characters she graced) 
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A plain repast upon the table laid, 

aiting upon us with such looks of chaste 
And reverent homage in her beaming features, 
‘Twas clear she took us for celestial creatures. 


Whene'er we spoke this answer still we heard— 
*“* Squanch zimzom squish,”’ whose lunar sense implies, 
“IT cannot understand a single word ;" 
But we had little need of colloquies, 
For what we wanted instantly occurr'd, 
As if she read our very thoughts and eyes ; 
Such was the intuition of this airy, 
Brave, graceful, gracious, deferential fairy. 


Our meal concluded, with her tiny hand 

Of ivory she pointed to a door, 
With signs to open it, at which command 

We pass'd within, and mark’d upon the floor 
Three couches ready to receive our band ; 

Each at its head a plume of feathers bore, 
Each was with rushes strewn, and flowers whose balm 
Inspires a sleep refreshing, sweet, and calm. 


When we return’d, behold ! the nymph had fled, 
Or vanish’d as by magic from the place : 

We listen’d, but we could not hear her tread ; 
We gazed around, no object could we trace ; 

So to beguile our lonesomeness we sped 
Forth to the circling forest—not in chace 

Of the fair fugitive—but just to see 

Whate’er might move our curiosity. 


Oft will my memory that stroll renew, 
So strange and lovely was the woodland show ; 
Each wild flower, shrub, and tree that met our view 
Resembled those that in our tropics grow— 
Palm, cedar, cypress, banyan, bamboo, 
And many more whose names we did not know, 
Were laced together in alcoves and bowers, 
By parasitic plants, enwreath’d with flowers. 


The dove, gold-pheasant, humming-bird, maccaw, 
Swung to and fro upon the high festoons, 
While, sporting in the lower boughs, we saw 
Opossums, squirrels, monkeys, and racoons, 
And all by some mysterious lunar law 
Had round flat faces, just like little moons ; 
Even the animals unknown on earth 
Bearing this token of their lunar birth. 


If they were strange to us, ’twas clearer still 
That we were strange to them; for, as we sped, 
The birds flew off with startled screamings shrill, 
While quickly disappear’d each quadruped ; 
New forms we glimpsed which scarcely waited till 
We came in sight, when instantly they fled. 
We laugh’d at their alarms, but far more pleasant 
Was the wild panic of a passing peasant. : 
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Thus we pursued our fear-diffusing walk 
Till evening’s shadows fell, when home we hied 
Of fair Luxora’s bravery to talk— 
The only being who unterrified 
Had faced us, and not only scorn’d to baulk 
Our hopes of aid, but kindly had supplied 
Such food and lodging, we could almost fancy 
The whole some scene of fairy necromancy. 


We saw the sun behind the mountains sct 

In all the effulgence of prismatic glory, 
Then gladly to our couches did we get, 

To chat awhile of our surprising story ; 
But the flowers soporific would not let 

Our talk be more than brief and transitory. 
For we all sunk in balmy slumber soon : 

So pass’d our first day’s sojourn in the moon. 





A HAZY NIGHT. 





“ Nay, you must name his name, and half his face must be seen through the 
lion's neck ; and he himself must speak through, saying thus, or to the same defect.” 
. * ” heal * * * 


“ If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life. No; I am no 
such thing: I am a man, as other men are !""—Midsummer Night's Dream. 








“Tur Earl of Z was informed that bail would be required 
to answer at the sessions the serious charge of feloniously taking away 
Mr. Golightly’s knocker, when, at length, his Lordship condescended to 
apprise Mr. Burnsides, the clerk, of his name and title. The worthy 
magistrate, on learning who the noble offender was, expressed his regret 
that one who should know the laws so well should so well forget them ; 
and directed him, with a suitable admonition, to pay a fine of 5s., and 
be discharged.” 

“Um!” said a very dry-looking, sleek, homely personage, in the 
back, comfortable room at the Harp, in St. George’s Fields (perhaps 
within the Rules), as he drew the candle, with an wmbrella-wick, from 
between the evening paper and his own spectacles, and at the same 
time put down his pipe, slow as himself ;—“* Um! Well now, I don’t 
see how thatis. I don’t—I can’t say I do. I don’t see that.” 

Now the Harp was like most harps now-a-days—silent. It was eleven 
o’clock—it was late. Mr. Day, the hay-salesman, had left at nine 
o’clock : he had to be “ up in the morning early,” to attend Smithfield 
or the Portman-market. Mr. Jones, the neighbouring grocer, had just 
quitted his half-pint of Burton, or rather taken it with him, as he never 
was out after half-past ten—a fact which Mrs. Jones could, by authority, 
avouch. The certain visitors had departed ; casualties, there were nonce. 
The only living furniture in the back room of the harp was Quail, the 
silent, meditative smoker, a retired tradesman, who had just been posed 
by a police paragraph; and a sharp-nosed, very little man, in very 
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brown black, with a hat shining from its nakedness of nap, sitting be- 
hind a long pipe and a short glass, which Campbell sublimely callsa— 


“‘ His calumet of peace and cup of joy,” 


puffing slight, noiseless puts, like the fumy, feeble explosions of guns 
in a pantomime seventy-four, a long way out at sea. 

The night was nearly over,—over indeed! The candles—the two 
which the landlord had allowed to run to seed—were “dark with(out) 
excess of light,” two or three empty pipes remained quiet monuments 
to the memories of departed smokers,—the little round mausoleums of 
sand were struck out of their right places hy the departings of the de- 
parted,—a few tumblers, empty, remained,—the fire had caked into a 
dull, red-hot hollow roof,—the cat was curved into a sleep on the sanded 
hearth,—the four bell-ropes hung, at intervals, over the tables in won- 
drous repose,—and only one very broad-brimmed hat blackened the one 
handsome peg out of the twelve that adorned, foot by foot asunder, the 
happy back-room of the Harp!—The hat of Quail ! 

“ Well; I don’t—I can’t see that;” reiterated the dazed Quail, as 
he laid down the paper, took his spectacles from his eyes, in which “ no 
speculation ”’ was, and turned to the sharp little brown black human 
being, who was, however, as unmoved, and as immovable as the veriest 
German that ever piped away his “ spirits to the ditties of no tone” in 
the obscurities of a Wiesb or a Schlangenbad, before a Head was 
allowed to the inhabitants, to “show them they were men.” 

“Mr. Pineter,’’ (the little gentleman’s name was Pointer, but his 
personal appearance, and his profession had sharpened it into this pro- 
nunciation for general use,) “* Mr. Pineter, did you hear that as I read, 
and did you note of its contents?” Quail, like Brutus, “ paused fora 
reply.” 

And as Mr. Pineter had become habituated into one of those true 
smokers who never quit fume for fact, without the proper profundity of 
consideration, it is not meet that the interim between Quail’s query, and 
Pineter’s reply, should be allowed to be a “ hiatus valde deflendus ;” 
and a sketch snatched by the pencil on the thumb-nail (like one of 
Pickersgill’s opera beauties), is given between the hazy note of interro- 
gation, and the returned slow, bleak, black look, puff, sigh, and response 
of the Pineter. Nothing could now be very distinct at the Harp ; it 
was “ past eleven o'clock, and a cloudy night,” to use the language of 
“the ancient and most quiet watchman.” 

Pineter—Mr. Pointer—had been an only son of an innkeeper at 
South Molton, and articled to an attorney, who married a lady of 200/. 
a-year, and had no practice. When out of his time, he, P., set himself 
up in business—not as solicitor—as guard of an Exeter coach, wishing 
to see life, and, with the only touch of legal knowledge he had acquired 
from his master, wishing to be paid for his insight. He had learned to 
smoke and drink at his father’s—he had at a premium of two hundred 
guineas, and a gentle contribution to the revenue, improved his educa- 
tion, by extending his knowledge of smoking and drinking at South 
Molton. It has always appeared odd that fathers should think it obli- 
gatory upon them, at the time when their sons have attained the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, to pay a considerable sum of money for their scientific 
improvement in dissipation and debauchery, as though indolence and the 
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handsome allowances of vices to youth might not be allowed to progress 
unfayoured and unfee’d. This, however, is a+ Semaaowin interfering 
with the natural progress of biography, which it never to be per- 
mitted todo. Pimeter—Mr. Polaron the coach—a day and a aight 
on the road—was an universal favourite ; so dinénect;' bo pbiditnit:Wlien 
he pleased, so kind to the girl-of-all-work, who loitered at the inn-gate, 
to see her only bit of life, and enjoy her only minute of rest, when the 
coach pulled up at eleven at night all of a heap, in smoke, great-coats, 
straw, and lamps, to supper! Then he would deliver a packet (a letter 
with a brown great-coat) so faithfully for Miss James to Mr. Jury ; and 
blow so regularly under the window of the straw-hat at Dunstable, 
and wrap up a maid-servant changing place, so comfortably in his own 
great upper benjamin, and drink so fascinatingly and unrefusingly at the 
White Hart, at a traveller’s request; and, in short, be so much of a 
guard, that he gathered, in the way of half-crowns and the like, silver, 
if not golden, opinions from all sorts of men. 

Can this be—the reader will to himself ejaculate—can this be the 
man described as the sharp, little, quiet-looking thing in brown-black— 
with his quickness all over, his “ beaver up!” as introduced to him in 
the Harp-prelude? Reader, it is the man! You have seen the sunny 
and moonlight side of his existence; you have seen him in his hour of 
bar-maid, basket, benjamin, joke, pleasantry, fee, fun, and horn; but 
the life of a guard is like the life of an insect, “ gay being! born to flutter 
through a day”—and a night. The truth is, Pineter was so active, so 
able, so agreeable, so intense, that the coach could not run too fast for 
him. He could go through absolute guard-miracles ; and it is a recorded 
fact, on the back of one of the Telegraph way-bills, that he could pole 
up a wheeler without a pull-up, let the pace be ten miles an hour ; lock 
a wheel without a draw of the rein; take in a curb-link of an off-leader 
down hill—best steady pace; and do up his coach at the Bull and 
Mouth in one minute and a half office-time! Some of these things 
would not be believed ; but let any porter at the booking-office bring to 
us his book and we can only say we ‘ll kissto it, that’s all! Pineter of 
the coach and Pineter of the Harp back-room are one and the same 
thing, only they are the outside tints of the identical same rainbow. 
The fact is, Pineter blew too well—he blew up lazy ostlers too well ; he 
blew cigars on long woolly nights too well; he blew—yes, “ last thing 
of all that ends this strange eventful history !’—he blew the key-bugle 
too well. Accomplished and ardent in most villages, full of variations 
and capriccios at most evening-towns, he was earnest, impressive, pa- 
thetic, and too—oh too—powerful at Market-street! There was a 
young lady residing there ; he wished to make her his wife—*“ Else 
why this horn!” She half encouraged him as he passed through; but 
——woe the sex—she wholly encouraged another, a resident ; and what 
with over-blowing, the breaking of a blood-vessel, hopeless love, night- 
air, and the coach being put down, Pineter left the road—shrunk sad- 
dened into a wiser if not a better man, became the thin, sharp clerk to 
an old-school attorney in the Temple ; married a lady that took in needle- 
work ; lived over the water; and became the very quiet, keen, meagre, 
harpist (no longer buglist), to whom Mr. Quail addressed his mingled 
wonderment, bad English, and inquiry, which has already been detailed 
to the reader. 
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The history has run out a length. The pause was long; take from 
the history and add it to pagan Sy taney At 
any rate, consider thyself as now taking up the dialogue between the 
two pepers, with a knowledge also (no matter whether naturally arrived 
at or not) of two of the units that make up the great sum of human 
existence, to use the words of Scott—one unit being Mr. Quail, the 
other Mr. Pineter. 

’ “ Well! I don’t and I can’t see this!” repeated Quail, with adouble X 
emphasis on his can’t, determined todraw Pineter from behind his pipe 
into a palaver. ‘“ Why,” continued Quail, “should the magistrate first 
order /im—aye, I won’t mince matters, the Earl of Z to find 
bail, do you see, and then let him loose upon this here society for five 
shillings ? There’s no coming at these things, Mr. Pineter, look at 
’em on all the three sides as you will.” 

Pineter spoke—short epigrammatic in his looks, his tone, his voice. 
His nature seemed to have been whetted upon the hard grindstone of 
the law, and had taken keenness and roughness together. Pineter blew 
out a vapour, with his little finger suspended over the bowl of his pipe, 
as though he were finishing upon the key-bugle in other days, and 
replied —“ You don’t see these things, my dear Mr. Quail, because you 
who have lived quietly all your life have never been behind the scenes 
—that’s it !”” 

That was not i/. Quail was answered, but he was mazed! He was 
instructed, but he wanted an interpreter! “ Behind the scenes !’’ ejacu- 
lated Quail, pushing his sand-box away, pushing his abandoned pipe 
away, and clearing away, as it were, the decks for action—“ What has 
the magistrate to do in this case behind the scenes ?”’ 

“I repeat,” said Pineter, unmoved, “ you have never been behind the 
scenes.’” And a cloud closed up the remark, something like that vapour 
which encircles one of the genii in the Arabian Nights after a miraculous 
observation to a terrified caliph ! 

Quail collected all this cloud into his countenance, and looked at his 
companion with as perfect a fog of expression as even Quail in his hap- 
piest moments of at-sea-ism could muster up. 

“* I see,’’ said Pineter (though he never looked at the pozee), “ I see that 
you take things plainly as they are spoken. Now you think whatis said of 
‘behind the scenes,’ means the back of the Adelphi, or the Surrey here, 
or Sadlers Wells, or Covent Garden, or indeed the rear part of any of 
the playhouses, with Vestris, and Mr. T. P. Cooke, and Macready, and 
Mr. Davidge ; but bless your innocence! ‘ behind the scenes,’ is a wide 
expression. It takes in, you see, Mr. Quail, both sides of matters, and 
lets you into the rough face of Saxony biwe, as it were, as well as the 
smooth back. Now you see what I mean ?” 

“I thought I was nigh it once,’’ said Quail; “ but I can’t see your 
two sides of Saxony blue at once; and what has that to do with ‘ behi 
the scenes ?” 

- puff from Pineter seemed to make the already obscure a perfect 
chaos. 

Quail called back and took up his pepe; but Pineter appeared to 
have put it out; and he thrust it away trom him again at a greater 
distance than ever! This divorcement ever denotes an approach—mark 
this, reader !—this divorcement of live clay from dead clay ever denotes 
Feb.—vot. xix. No. cxcrv. R 
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an approach to an alienation from temper. A man may part from his 
friend his child, his love, his wife, with a collected and philosophic 
coolness ; but the moment he parts, at a push, from his pipe, then is 
he fearful, then is there in him something dangerous ! 

Pineter, without observing upon this testy act of unsatisfied ignorance, 
proceeded—* Mr. Quail, I'll tell you what I meant by ‘behind the 
scenes,’ which you seem to know so uncommon little about ; and I don’t 
think I can bring it clearer to your understanding, or comprehension 
(for I don’t want to use so offensive a word as understanding), than by 
giving you a character of a young man of our office ; because his life is 
a life of behind the scenes, you see, and J know it; at least I now know 
it; and I have seen a good deal inside and out! Now mind that's 
true!” 

“1 should like nothing better than a pictur!” exclaimed Quail, 
more alive than usual; and he reached his hand instinctively at the 
bell—pulled it, but it did not ring—waited for the waiter, who did not 
come—and then pulled again, fit to pull the house down—ordering, at 
the appearance of “ the sleepy groom,” another glass of cold sherry- 
without, with an air of indignation, as if he were the most neglected of 
men. ‘The waiter, half a somnambulist and half a deformity, gathered 
up, almost unconsciously, three empty glasses—slowly repeated the 
order at the door, like a charity child waiting for confirmation, and, in 
due time, placed before the commander a sloppy goblet of yellow-caped 
water, with a lump of something white at the bottom, and a sticky tea- 
spoon to ascertain what it was. 

Quail at once seemed a happy man !—a fresh glass, or rather a glass 
of something fresh, and a chance of historical information, were before 
him, 

“ Now, Mr. Pineter—now, if you please—now the lad is out of the 
room, let me have behind the scenes ?”’ 

Pineter, little and angular as his blowing-life had left him, almost 
swelled himself into a Gibbon as he began his history. The boa-con- 
strictor with a month’s abstinence, and the boa-constrictor after an im- 
mediate rabbit, could not be more opposed to each other in appearance. 
Sir Giles Ovyerreach says of Wellborn “ His fortune swe//s him!” 
but nothing swells a man like the pipe-importance which comes to a 

being of this working-day world, when, in a back parlour, in a small 
company, he first essays to enlarge, with some small anecdote, the 
minikin mind of his fellow-man. : 

“ You see, Mr. Quail—now, mark me!—we have a clerk in our 
office—not a large man, mind! but an industrious man—not a florid 
man, but a pale man—not a man, in short, given to pleasure, but a 
glutton at business from nine to nine out of term, and nine to ten and 
upwards in. Mr. Petty, that’s his name, is beloved by all in the office. 
He is the common-law clerk—and out-of-door clerk—and attends to 
the agency and the accounts—and assists Mr. Pike in Chancery. No- 
thing puts him out of sorts—nothing goes wrong. He writes till he 
can’t spell, and runs about till he can’t walk. He tells nothing of 
master or his affairs to any human being—close, mark me !—which you 
know ts very considerate in a lawyer’s office.” 

** | should think so,”’ murmured Quail, listening, fit to burst. 
“ Oh!” continued Pineter, uninterrupted by Quail’s reponse; “ oh! 
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if you'could but have seen his patience under difficulties—his polite- 
ness, look you, to clients—his humble civility, mark me, to his master— 
his endurance of tricks from the articled clerk—his punctuality, you see, 
at office time. He was—if ever there was one in the Temple—a lamb 
of the law !” 

“ A limb, you mean,”’ said Quail. 

“ No, a downright lamb without a bleat of complaint!” 

“Oh! ah! quite a lamb,” ejaculated Quail. 

“ And he had only seventeen shillings a-week, and was married ; but 
then, to be sure, he got work at over-hours, and his wife was a most 
industrious woman at milliner-work and the like ; and he had only two 
children, mark me. He was a pattern to all clerks, pick ’°em where you 
will! Now, Mr. Quail, you begin to smell my meaning, eh?”—so 
Pineter exclaimed as he worked himself into the marrow of his bio- 


repay: . | 

** Upon my word I’m never a bit nearer yet, though I like the cha- 
racter of Mr. Petty. But I don’t see your meaning, no way!” And 
Quail, with an evident desire to be alive, seemed at this inquiry to re- 
lapse into the last stage of mental consumption. 

“* Why, then, this it is. You see,” continued Pineter, “‘ you have 
now seen Mr. Petty before the curtain—that is—now mind—because 
here it is—you have now seen him in his duties—and mind—and I’m 
right—mind a man is never so much a man as when he is in his duties. 
Then he’s there! Well, you’ve seen him a perfect man—a real per- 
fect Petty! Now, Mr. Quail, I’m going to take you behind the scenes. 
Six weeks agon, look you, it was his birth-day—Petty’s birth-day,”-— 

** What—his annual birth-day—that what we keep, eh?” asked 
Quail. 

“ Yes! that identical day. Well, nothing would serve Petty in the 
hilarity of the moment at ten in the morning, after post had come in 
—just before Mr. Pike came to office—but I and the articled clerk must 
sup with him. He wanted to keep it, you see—natural enough. No 
denial—indeed we did not try him with one. But I’m sure from his 
manner he would not have had it. Mr. Pike came—testy as usual— 
till five o’clock ; and then Petty got over all the work by nine. We 
left soon after Mr. Pike, certain that Petty was sure to stay. To the 
supper we went—knocked, mind me—waited—knocked again—some 
one answered—told us to ring the second bell, and shut the door, in 
order to let it be properly opened.” 

“ Well, but it was opened, I thought,” inquired Quail. 

** Don’t interrupt !—Down came a lady—Mrs. Petty—all over best ! 
Up-stairs we were ushered, and into a room we entered. There sat 
Petty—Petty, bless you! He seemed a common-law lion! There he 
was, in a large, rather raggedish, arm-chair, looking twice his office 
size—in a wrapping-gown stuffed—his feet in slippers, red-uns—his 
poor day-drooping hair combed up, or thrust up, into a mane ;—and he 
welcomed us with a voice of his own—an air of his own—a motion of 
his own—all new, and up! No longer Petty at 1'7s. a-week !—it seemed 
Petty the Great! He blew up his wife for all she did (and she did 
everything), and for all she did not, and he did nothing. He ordered 
us to our seats—chucked our oysters into our a nat our gin- 
and-water upon us—sang a song about ‘ When Vulcan forged ’—made 
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his wife sing, and then abused her for it—drank twice for our once— 
bullied us both—got very drunk—and was helped, or rather wrenched, 
to bed by all of us.—Could this be Petty—our Petty? you say. Yes, 
Mr. Quail, it was Petty—‘ behind the scenes,’ mind you. In the morn- 
ing he was again at office, we heard, as usual; and certainly, when I 
saw him, meeker and more attentive than ever. But I had had a touch 
of him ‘ behind the scenes,’ and never knew what a common-law clerk 
could be before. Now you understand what I mean by this account of 
Mr. Petty—mind me,” concluded Pineter. 

“ Why, I do jist guess at it,”’ replied Quail, as he made a conclusive 
gulp of his Cape-and-water. 

“ If you sit in front, you see, Mr, Quail, you don’t see what’s going 
on behind,” continued Pineter, determined to hammer something like 
a meaning into his companion’s understanding. ‘“ Now, if the magis- 
trate hadn’t been let behind the scenes, look you, and been shown who 
the Earl of Z really was, he’d have sent him right off as a 
common knocker stealer, or made him find bail, which is worse ; and 
so have committed somebody of consequence, which, you know, is 
against all rule Mind me, that’s it.” 

* Jist so,” said Quail. 

“ Two sides, mind. One all dress, and show, and front lamps, you 
see, for the front! Well, then, all’s in the rough if you go round—all 
dark, dirty, dingy, and ugly behind—eh ?—or tersy-versy. Now you 
see.” 

“ Quite,” said Quail; and he rose up (for the landlord had twice 
opened the door, and shut it again loudishly, without a word); and 
Quail hemmed, and he reached down his beaver. 

“ You are clear now,” said Pineter; “ because it’s a notion worth 
remembering.” 

** Quite,”’ concluded Quail. “ But, after all, it’s jist the same, when 
you think on it, as the Adelphi or the Surrey, as far as I can see. We 
are but where we set out ” 

Mr. Pointer left for the night. 

The Harp was immediately closed, according to Act of Parliament 


hours; and Quail reached his home in perfect safety and profound ig- 
norance ! 








MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
ACTOR AND FISHMONGER. 


AN actor, one day, at a fishmonger’s shop 
In the city, stood kicking his heels, 

And cried, “I espy an indifferent crop ; 
You ’ve nothing but turbot and eels. 

Your benefit brings you a bumper, my lad, 
But still it must give you the spleen : 

I find in your house not a plaice to be had, 
And yet not a sole to be seen.” 
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SONG. 
BY J. R. PLANCHE, ESQ. 


So drain’d is every source of mirth, so low the Muse’s spring, 
"Tis quite a ¥ ning now-a-days to find a theme to sing. 
Of modern dames and heroes you have heard enough, and so 
I'll sing of one or two who flourished many years ago. 


In ancient times the Isle of Crete through all the world was famed, 
And by a mighty monarch governed who was Minos named, 

On Athens he made war, and thrash'd her army and her fleet, 
Until they wish’d with all their hearts that he was Minus Crete. 


This monarch to a monster was allied in some degree ; 
A greater brute—the monster, mind—no eye did ever see: 
If we may trust the poets, he was called the Minotaur, 
And half a man and half a bull was reckon'd quite a bore! 


A labyrinth he liv'd in, as said poets also say ; 

And never fasted save when he had eon whereon to prey. 
This labyrinth was hard to thread, according to report, 

And very like the one no doubt you ’ve seen at Hampton Court. 


King Minos, having thump'd his foes, politely did desire ‘em 

To pay a yearly tribute to this semi-bovemque virum : 

Seven fine young men, seven fair young maids—with cruel glee he drove ‘em 
To furnish for an annual feast to this semt-virumque bovem ! 


But just as the Athenians had begun in fact to scorn hope, 

Young Theseus nobly volunteered to lead this most forlorn hope ; 
The king’s fair daughter saw him, and for love went almost mad, nei- 
Ther had he seen a beauty like the Princess Ariadne. 


She whisper'd softly in his ear,“ My caution, do not mock it! 

Be ruled by me, and put this ball of cotton in your pocket; 

*Twill guide you through the labyrinth.” The youth, for fame who thirsted, 
Cried, “‘ Lady , by this cotton shall the Minotaur be worsted !" 


He vow'd eternal gratitude, as people always do; 

And first he ran the labyrinth, 0 next the monster, through, 
Then starting with his chére amie, like beau of modern days, 
Left no one in the labyrinth but all folks in a-maze ! 


They stopp’d at Naxos by the way, and as he promised marriage 
The trusting fair was anything but prudish in her carriage. 
Imagine then her horror when she found at break of day 

Her lover had levanted, and left her—the bill to pay ! 


She call’d, she bawl'd, she tore her hair— wigs then were not in fashion, 
Or other heads had profited by this poor lady's passion ; 

When Bacchus, whom to post all night late revel often forces, 

Stopped at that very Bunch of Grapes to breakfast and change horses. 


To him with many a sigh she told her situation strange, 

And down he threw a five-pound note, crying ‘‘ Never mind the change! 
Come, dry your eyes, I whining hate, though God of Wine I am, 

And I'll drown your real pain, my dear, in plenty of my Cham !” 


She jump’d at such an offer, and his priestess soon was made, 

And long with him she drove a roaring wine and spirit trade ; 

And thus by her example ’tis—at least, so I’ve been thinking— 
That ladies when they ‘re cross‘d in love are apt to take to dnnking. 
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THE WIDOWER. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


Were I, Damon Daffodil, to announce my intention of writing the 
memoirs of my bachelor days, the reading public would be on the tiptoe 
of expectation, eager to trace the flirtations of un jyoli Gargon; while 
half the pretty women would be on their exquisite marrowbones, en- 
treating to be omitted in the long list of my conquests, But I am no 
traitor to the fair, or, as it is very justly called, the weaker sex. True 
it is that I Aave detailed the happy hours of my unmarried life, not in 
black and white, but on pink paper with blue ink ; but the manuscript 
is carefully folded, sealed, and tied with white satin riband, and it is not 
to be made public for a century at least. 

I therefore skip my many “ hair-breadth ’scapes,”’ and proceed at 
once to the day when I so far committed myself as to stand irrevocably 
on the brink of matrimony. 

My chosen was not so pretty as I could have wished, being tall, thin, 
and angular; nor did she turn out so amiable as I had thought her, 
being vain, opiniative, and dictatorial. But, at the period of which I 
speak, everything was couleur de rose, so much so, indeed, that I never 
detected she was a blue. 

We married ; and, as my wedding-day was one of weeping to many 
fair damsels, who shall at present be nameless, I, of course, anticipated 
perpetual smiles and sunshine on the part of Mrs. Daffodil: but Mrs. 
1).’s serenity only lasted just so long as she was the one person thought 
of, looked at, and attended to in society; and, not being exactly the 
fairest of the fair, nor the brightest of the bright, there were moments 
when others, and when, it must be owned, I myself, ventured to praise 
other beauties, and to listen to the silver accents of other lips. Then it 
was that Rebecca Daffodil would boil with imdignation, and talk at 
others, and praise herself, until I began to wish that some more deserv- 
ing individual had properly appreciated her, and snatched her from the 
offer which I had rather precipitately made. 

As is the custom in all civilized societies, her portrait was to be 
painted, and nominally presented to her husband—that is to say, / was 
to pay for it, and then I was to see less of it than anybody else ; for it 
was to be sent to the Exhibition, and then to be hung up, not in my 
own room, for nobody would have seen it there, but in the drawing- 
room. I pitied the poor artist from my very soul. He began, and, 
indeed, very nearly finished, a very admirable likeness; but, in an un- 
lucky hour, he permitted Rebecca to peep at his performance. I never 
shall forget her that day as long as I live. 

“* Have you seen my portrait, love ?”’ said she to me at dinner. 

** Yes, dear.”’ 

“ And what do you think of it?” cried she. 

* Admirable! I never saw a better likeness.”’ 

* You are jesting!”’ 

“ No, indeed,” [ replied. “* As I said to Mr. Tintums, it really was 
like looking at yourself.” 

* He told me you said so; but I could not believe it until I heard it 
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from your own lips. Why, I showed it to fifteen highly-talented people 
this very day, and they said it was abominable.” 

“ Having first been told by you that you did not relish its being 
thought like.” 

*“* Nonsense, Sir. Look at the lines: it makes me forty, at least!” 

** Well, Becky dear, but you know you are thirty-sev Pg 

‘** Hold your tongue, Mr. Daffodil. I am aware that I married an 
old bachelor of fifty; but——” 

“* Hem !—to the point, my dear. Your picture.” 

* Well, it’s condemned. St. Aubyn said to-day that he could not 
blame Mr. Tintums, for that J ought to be painted in rainbow tints.’’ 

“Oh! ah!—that accounts for it.” 

** And though raven hair and dark eyes may be painted, it is not easy 
to give the hyacinthine gloss to the one, nor the emanation of the poetic 
mind to the other.” 

** Yes, yes; I see.” 

“In fact, it is not possible to give to my portrait the delicacy and 
beauty of the original.” 

** Clearly money thrown away, then,” said I. 

** Still, you know,” added my wife, “ that bright circle, of which I 
am the brilliant centre, expect to see me on canvass, and the attempt 
must be made.” 

“ It has been made.” 

‘“* He must try again. Had my poor mother been alive, this might 
have passed for her.” 

I said no more; and Rebecca, like an old hen, went on sitting and 
sitting, until an oval production was exhibited to the public, as like her 
as it was like me. An oval frame was then procured, and the picture 
was suspended. I suspended my judgment, because, thinking it young 
and beautiful, I could not conscientiously say it resembled Becky; but 
my wife’s literary friends all found out some defect—some eye, nose, 
mouth, or chin, not good enough for the corresponding feature in her 
face; and, lovely as they all declared it to be, they unanimously said or 
insinuated that it was less lovely than the original. 

In the spring of 1820, Becky and I[ agreed to travel. It is a sad 
thing for a bright circle when its brilliant centre talks of going away ; 
and many were the lamentations uttered by the hangers-on who radiated 
round my wife. I was, however, thoroughly sick of them; and, finding 
that I had set my heart on an excursion, and moreover rather wishing 
to see something of the world herself, the amiable woman yielded to my 
solicitations, and our final arrangements were made. 

We had resolved to visit Guernsey and Jersey, and then to proceed to 
St. Malo, or some other port on the coast of France. We embarked in 
a large and commodious steam-packet, having engaged a small private 
cabin ; and away we went from the Tower-stairs, full of eager hopes 
and anticipations, as long as we were in calm water in the river; but 
all qualms and wretchedness as soon as the motion of the vessel indi- 
cated that we were off the North Foreland. We paddled on, however, 
whether we liked it or not, and got within sight of Dover, when contra 

winds and gales, that terrified even our captain, obliged us to put bac 
and anchor in the Downs. Oh, the misery of the days that we spent, 
rocking, and rolling, and pitching to and fro, without advancing one 
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inch on arbor. I was very ill myself, and as for Becky, I realty 
thought she would have died ; but she didn’t, at least not . Our 
cabin was a mere cell, and the mi of it, during the period that we 
were anchorites, is not to be described. But somehow poor Becky and 
I never agreed so well in our lives! Being both sea-sick to a most hum- 
liating extent, we were connected by a reciprocity of feeling that had 
never existed before. In the pauses of our indisposition we looked 
wistfully at one another, and sympathy was kindled in our bosoms. 

Besides, there is nothing like habit ; it reconciles us to anything and 
anybody; and, wretched as I was in the little cupboard where we were 
immured, I felt that I should have been more wretched had I been 
deprived of the society of my wife and her little dog Snap. ‘Snap was 
as sea-sick as ourselves; and never shall I forget Becky’s anger when a 
rough sailor said, “‘ How your dog be catting, ma’rm!” I think there 
was a contradiction in the phrase. It is truly said, that “after a storm 
comes a calm,” and so it did; but then again, after the calm came 
another storm ; and so it went on, and we were blown hither and thither, 
until our paddles were broken, our coals exhausted, and our provisions 
as low as our spirits. Not that I and Becky cared about provisions, but 
the crew did; and whilst the captain and the mate walked the deck and 
consulted what was best to be done, I and my mate watched them in 
silence, like unhappy criminals expecting every moment to hear sentence 
of death rchar i | upon them. 

Our vessel had been christened Tar Duck; but so battered and for- 
lorn was her condition, that I could not help asking myself the old 
question, “ Can a duck swim?” I confess I began to have my mis- 
givings. 

“ The sea was rough, the clouds were dark,”’ and our captain evidently 
did not know exactly where we were ;—by no means a cheering situation ; 
but, worn out with watching, weariness, and want of food, Becky and I 
undressed ourselves and retired to our very little bed, which was spread 
upon a sort of shelf in our cabin. I am morally convinced it never 
could have been intended to accommodate fio, but in such an hour we 
were not to be separated, and we both soon fell asleep. 

All of a sudden the ship struck upon something with a concussion so 
violent, that I who had placed myself on the outer extremity of the 
shelf, was thrown out of bed upon the floor of the cabin. Becky, I 
believe, slept on—I cannot say positively; I am not sure ; for in the hurry 
of the moment, without thinking of her, poor thing! I snatched with my 
right hand a box containing al my valuables, and, seizing my small- 
clothes with my left, IL rushed upon deck in a state of nudity and anxiety, 
to see what was the matter; and I found that our vessel, The Duck, had 
run foul of another vessel, and was filling fast, and going to the bottom. 
_ The two vessels became entangled for a minute or two, and it was 
just possible to step from the smaller one into the bigger and the safer. 
I instantly took the step, and found myself standing on the deck of a 
strange vessel, surrounded by gentlemen and ladies I had never seen 
before; and I just as I had left my pillow, with my box in one hand 
and my small-clothes in the other. I rushed to a secluded corner to put 
on the latter, and then paid my respects to the captain, pulitely request- 
ing him to accommodate Mrs. Daffodil as well as myself. 

It was a dreadful moment for a husband! There are tragedies in 
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real life too painful to be detailed in a narrative, too heart-rending to be 
represented on the stage: such was mine. The captain congratulated me 
on my. ewn escape; but as for my beloved wife, and The Duck that bore 
her, of which in the darkness he had obtained but a glimpse, it appeared 
to be the general opinion that she was a wreck and gone to the bottom. 

What a horrid for a husband to hear! I believe I fainted, 
and continued for many hours in a state of insensibility. The next day 
I went on deck, and eagerly looked around for The Duck, nay, fora 
fragment of that vessel, a hen-coop with og astride upon it, waving 
her night-cap to attract attention: but no, I saw nothing but what 
people call the waste of waters illuminated by the rising sun. 

I was yielding sadly to the combined effects of grief and sea-sick- 
ness, When it occurred to me to inquire in what ship I was sailing, and 
whither we were going. The ship was the Hope, bound for the East 
Indies! The East Indies! Impossible! I assured Captain Higgins 
that I could not think of accompanying him, but he smiled, and in- 
quired whether a voyage with him was not preferable to being drowned. 

I will not dwell on my sensations and sufferings: for months I 
walked the deck, looking on Becky’s winding sheet, a sheet of water ! 
or peeping over the side of the vessel into the depths below, at the 
horrible water-wagtails which had perhaps devoured her. 

It was so awkward to be made extemporaneously a widower; no 
funeral, no tombstone, no Bopy buried anywhere! For as to what 
people call “ a watery grave,” it amounts, to my thinking, to no grave 
at all; and then the sea has such an awkward way of throwing it up 
again; one can never feel quite sure. Poor Becky, I pictured her to 
myself: no coffin, and not a rag of shroud, stretched upon an oyster 
bed, where at least there was no want of a shell. All this was very 
shocking: she was, as one of the sailors unfeelingly observed in my 
hearing, “‘ food for fishes ;”? and it was a very long time before I could 
reconcile myself to the flavour of soles or turbot. I even loathed 
lobsters,—I who used to be so partial to them. 

Another thing that vexed me was the impossibility <7 ing proper 
respect to the defunct, and wearing mourning. Becky h all the weeds 
to herself, (sea weeds, alas!) and I walked about in a borrowed blue 
jacket and duck trowsers; my only mourning for The Duck and her 
precious passenger! My voyage continued to be unprosperous: what 
could be expected after such a beginning? and it was two months 
beyond the usual time allotted for a voyage, that I landed at Madras. 
Oh! that landing! shall I ever forget it! in such a boat, and amid 
such a surf: every moment I expected to be reunited to my Becky; but 
my better angel presided, and I was snatched from the danger that 
impended. 

I am not going to dwell upon the events which occurred in the East 
nor my motives for remaining there much longer than I intended. I 
was now a single man; no ties united me to my native country; I 
amused myself very agreeably, and two years had elapsed before I 
revisited the land of my fathers. 

My voyage home was pleasant enough. There was a nice old lady 
on board, and a dear, dark, interesting girl, her daughter. We became 
intimate ; and suffice it to say, that, when we landed, I was all but 

“a happy man.” 
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We went to the same hotel; and the very next night, before I had 
communicated with my man of business, or made known my arrival to 
my friends, I accompanied my fair companions to Drury-lane Theatre, 
w a young lady was to make her first appearance in Belvidera. 
We occupied a private box, and, engrossed by the interest of the scene, 
and with my right hand locked in that of the beautiful Anna Maria, | 
gave myself up to enjoyment, and almost forgot that there was any one 
else in the house except our three selves. Towards the end of the 
fifth act, however, there resounded a shrill scream from an opposite box, 
and raising my eyes, I saw—was it possible ?—no, it could not be,—yet 
it was—it was Becky, gazing wildly at me, and resting on the shoulder 
of an exceedingly tall, dark-whiskered gentleman. I screamed too, and 
then Becky screamed again, and the debutante on the stage, encouraged 
by her apparent success, screamed also; falling on her knees, and 
scratching away at the boards with her nails, to dig up Jaffier. But 
without any digging on my part, and without the aid of any scratch 
(unless it was the o/d one), there stood Becky alive before me ; and to 
end so horrible an uncertainty, I ran round the house, and entered her 
private box. 

It was Becky, and by her side was the Irish gentleman, Captain 
O’ Diddle, of Killballycurmudgeon Castle, in the county Clare, who was to 
be united to my wealthy widow on the following Monday. I was sorry 
for him, very sorry ; and for myself, more sorry ;. und for Anna Maria, 
and her mother, and Becky too; it was unpleasant for a// parties. 
However, my /ate wife and I were soon established in our old residence ; 
and she once more became the brilliant centre of a bright circle. The 
Duck, though very much damaged, had kept afloat until her crew and 

ngers were rescued by a steamer on her way to Dublin. Becky, 
supposing I had fallen overboard, mourned a decent time in that capital ; 
and then went to Killarney, and the Giant’s Causeway, and other cele- 
brated places in the Emerald Isle, and made the acquaintance of Cap- 
tain O’Diddle. She never recovered the shock, (which shock it is 
impossible for me to say, my /oss, or my sudden re-appearance.) At 
the end of two years, she grew nervous; and, having no particular com- 
plaint, she employed a new popular doctor, who cured every imaginable 
disease after a fashion of his own. 

Mrs. Daffodil died: I never felt so awkward in my life; I had gone 
through all the grief which was to be expected on such an occasion 
already, and could not do it all over again ; besides, months ago, I had 
made up my mind to her loss. I however went into the deepest mourn- 
ing (for that was still due to her), and I attended the funeral,—so that 
now there can be no mistake, and I am justified in positively stating 
that the remains of Mrs. Daffodil are deposited in churchyard, 
beneath a very handsome, large, and weighty monument, which has 
been erected to her memory by her disconsolate husband. 

Anna Maria is still single ; and as she is at present residing with her 
mother in the Isle of Wight, | am meditating an excursion to that 


lovely spot, and may probably hereafter communicate to the public the 
result of our mecting. 
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CHIGWELL ; 


oR, “ PRATERITOS ANNOS,”’ 


Scuoor that, in Burford’s honour’d time, 
Rear'd me to youth’s elastic prime, 

From childhood’s airy slumbers : 
School at whose antique shrine I bow, 
Sexagenarian pilgrim now, 

Accept a poet’s numbers. 


Those yew-trees never seem to grow : 
The village stands in stata quo, 
Without a single new house. 
But, heav'ns, how shrunk! how very small ! 
‘Tis a mere step from Urmstone’s wall, 
“ Up town,” to Morgan’s brewhouse. 


There, in yon rough-cast mansion, dwelt 
Sage Denham, Galen’s son, who dealt 
In squills and cream of tartar : 
Fronting the room where now I dine, 
Beneath thy undulating sign, 
Peak-bearded Charles the Martyr ! 


Pent in by beams of mouldering wood 

The parish stocks stand where they stood— 
Did ever drunkard rue ’em ? 

I dive not in parochial law, 

Yet this I know—I never saw 
Two legs protruded through ’em. 


Here, to the right, rose hissing proofs 

Of skill to solder horses’ hoofs, 
Form'd in the forge of Radley 

And there, the almshouses beyond, 

Half-way before you gain the Pond, 
Lived wry-mouthed Martin Hadley. 


Does Philby still exist? Where now 

Are Willis, Wilcox, Green, and Howe ? 
Anne Wright, the smart and handy ? 

Hillman alone a respite steals 

From Fate ; and—vice Hadley—deals 
In tea and sugar-candy, 


Can I my sehool-friend Belson track ? 





Where hides him Chamberlaine? where Black, 


Intended for the altar ? 
Does life-blood circulate in Bates ? 
Where are Jack Cumberlege and Yates? 
The Burrells, Charles and Walter ? 


There, at yon ink-bespatter’d shrine, 
Cornelius Nepos first was mine ; 
Here fagg I hard at Plutarch ; 
Found Ovid's mighty pleasant ways, 
While Plato's metaphysic maze 
Appear'd like Pluto—too dark. 



























Chigwell ; 


Here usher Ireland sat—and there 

Stood Bolton, Cowel, Parker, Ware, 
Medley, the pert and witty, 

And here—crack station, near the fire— 

Sat Roberts, whose Haymarket sire 
Sold oil and spermaceti. 


Yon pew, the gallery below, 

Held Nancy, pride of Chigwell Row 
Who set all hearts a dancing: 

In bonnet white, divine brunette, 

O’er Burnet’s field I see thee yet, 
To Sunday Church advancing. 


Seek we the-churchyard ; there the yew 
Shades many a swain whom once I knew, 
Now nameless and forgotten : 
Here towers Sir Edward's marble bier 
Here lies stern Vickery, and here, 
My father’s friend, Tom Cotton. 





The common herd serenely sleep, 
Turf-bound, “in many a mouldering heap 
Pent in by bands of ozier : 
While, at the altar's foot, is layd 
The founder of the school, array’d 
In mitre and in crozier. 


"Tis nature’s law: wave urges wave: 
The coffin'd grandsire seeks the grave, 
The babe that feeds by suction, 
Finds with his ancestor repose : 
Life ebbs, and dissolution sows 
The seeds of reproduction. 


World, in thy ever busy mart, 
I've acted no unnoticed part— 
Would I resume it? oh no! 
Four acts are done, the jest grows stale ; 
The waning lamps burn dim and pale, 
And reason asks—Cut bono ? 


I've met with no “ affliction sore ;* 

But hold! Methinks, “ long time I bore ;"’ 
Here ends my lucubration— 

Content, with David's son, to know, 

That all is vanity below, 

Tho’ not quite all vexation. 
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MR, PEPPERCORN “ AT HOME.” 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


A GRAVE Call from a court of law summoned Isaac, Peppercorn, Esq. 
from the romantic wilds of Lincolnshire to the peopled desert of Lon- 
don. It was with a pang and a foreboding of future mishap that Isaac, 
having thrice read the mandate of his attorney, resigned himself to his 
fate. But there was no help for it; he must, for a time, quit the rural 
duties to “ attend to his interest.”” He sighed to leave his home, a cir- 
cumstance to be marvelled at by those who looked upon it. To be sure, 
every hovel has its household gods, though we incline to think that Pro- 
vidence Hall—such was the name of Peppercorn’s mansion—lacked 
them in winter. In the last frost a cat had been found frozen to death 
at the fireside; a loss of little matter to the dwellers, inasmuch as no 
mouse had ever been seen or heard within the tenement. The Hall was 
a huge, shapeless pile, pierced with here and there a window— indeed, 
it was a white-washed barn, with casements. Time and tempest had 
done their work, and the very penetralia of the building were now 
open to sun and rain, Isaac, seated at his hearth-stone, sat calmly as 
a Cornelius Agrippa with the elements playing about him. We ma 
liken Providence Hall in its dilapidations to a huge Eolian harp, and, 
in winter nights, terrible was the music of the tempest. And yet Isaac 
Peppercorn and old Biddy, his no less tranquil housekeeper, would 
sleep as sweetly through the hurricane, as did the lost babes in the wood, 
albeit, we hasten to observe, not in the same proximity. Biddy, how- 
ever, had a clear conscience ; though, poor soul, she was miraculously 
deaf, Isaac, too, had a conscience—but custom made him slumber. 
Indeed, so essential was a storm to his peace, that the nights the Hall 
ceased to rock—fortunately they were few—his rest was sure to be 
broken. Several of the casements had been blown in, but Isaac had 
never reproached the elements by having them replaced. Not a chim- 
ney lifted its arrogant head above the roof, having been levelled thereto 
by the tempest. That the Hall held together through a high wind, that 
roof and sides did not come down like a house of cards, was a wonderful 
illustration of what is commonly called a lucky escape. However, 
Palmyra had its date; and, the spring in which Isaac was summoned 
from the Hall, it was remarked that the swallows had deserted the eaves, 
the feathery grass waved at the door-step, pieces of green moss, like 
patches on the face of an ancient beauty, grew on the walls, making 
ruin more visible; and all things gave token of desolation. 

It was 7 o’clock on a March morning as the door of the Hall creaked 
on its one hinge, and Isaac Peppercorn, followed by Biddy the house- 
keeper, and Cupid the terrier, came forth into the light. Isaac was 
equipped for travel. He carried—we cannot say wore—a coat of for- 
gotten black; made for him in the days of his belly, he having many 
years since subdued that deformity. The coat met in one wide wrinkle 
down the back, and pocket yearned to pocket; and the large cuffs hung 
like horse-collars on the wrists of the bearer ; who had ventured himself 
into breeches coeval with the coat, and had armed his legs with boots— 
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evidently made, but found too big, for some giant—as hard as horn. A 
broad-brimmed hat, tied over his ears with a red handkerchief, secured 
the beaver from the sudden prancings and caricollings of the horse, 
should the animal indulge therein. Alas! much was the gravity of that 
ancient quadruped scandalized by the precaution. Little of Isaac’s face 
was to be seen, but that little looked very like a withered apple. He 
carried a whip with a handle a yard-and-a-half long, and a thong thereto 
—fortunately the horse was blind—enough to appal the heart of a Bu- 
cephalus. Isaac said a few words in a voice between a cough and a 
whistle to Biddy, who crossed her thin arms over her apron, widened 
her mouth into a smile, and said nothing. The horse, held by a boy, 
was at the gate: it was of a dirty white, and looked rather the spectre 
of a horse, than a living steed. What hair it had was rough as a rug, 
but its tail—and in the ignorant vanity of its heart the horse continually 
twitched it to catch the eye of the spectator—was bare as a carrot. The 
animal continued to champ the bit, with a satisfaction that at last it had 
got something in its mouth. Isaac, with inhuman placidity, mounted 
the horse, touched the rein, rattled his legs in his boots, plied his whip, 
and in a minute or two the horse gathered itself up and shambled off— 
much to the apparent annoyance of a party left at the Hall; we mean, 
Cupid the terrier. Now, the dog was as lean, nay even leaner than the 
horse, but there was a something in its spirit—it must have been hope 
—that as it sometimes looked at the white horse on the common, made 
it cheerful, nay, even gamesome. This morning, however, it was 
but too plain that all was not right with Cupid. As the horse stood 
saddled, waiting for the rider, Cupid as on tip-toe walked round it, now 
looking in its face, and now at its ribs, and now gazing mournfully at 
its master. When, however, Peppercorn was fairly mounted, and the 
steed, after due consideration, stumbled into a trot, Cupid tried to bark, 
but its voice failed, and it only wheezed at the departing horse-flesh ; and 
yet, as plainly as legacy-hunter ever mourned his disappointment, did 
Cupid exclaim, “There go my long-nourished hopes of many, many 
dinners!” The neighbours had long marked the attention of the dog 
to the horse—had often dwelt upon the friendship of Cupid: friend- 
ship! in this world how hard is it to discover the motives of even a dog. 

Nothing calls upon us to pause on the road from Providence Hall to 
London. Isaac Peppercorn, though slowly, was safely borne to the me- 
tropolis by his faithful steed : its master—in his simplicity he thought as 
much—dismounting for the night at a humble, economical inn, in the 
northern suburbs. It was nine in the morning, and Isaac sat in the 
travellers’ room fixed like the lady in Comus, in his ehair, glancing at a 
strip of, evidently, significant paper. At length he exclaimed in a voice 
which startled the tnpping waiter into a dead halt— 

* Tt can’t be—no, no— it can’t be!”? 

“ What's the matter, Sir?” asked the anxious servant, taking breath. 

“ Bed—bed—a shilling !”’ cried Peppercorn, as though he was pro- 
claiming the whole sum of human iniquity. 

The waiter tucked his napkin under his arm, rubbed his hands, and 
observed, “ One shilling.” 

“And I—I slept soundly all night !” exclaimed Peppercorn, in almost 
an agony of self-reproach. 
“ Glad to hear it, Sir,” said the waiter, with a bland smile. 
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cast a cannibal look at the speaker, then fixed his eye on 
the bill, and repeated, “ A shilling!” 

* I believe, Sir,” said the waiter, perfectly aware of the fact, “ I be- 
lieve, Sir, you took no supper ?” 

Peppercorn swung round in his seat, put his hands upon his knees, 
and, with a grim grin at his totmentor, asked, “ Do you think I’m from 
the Diamond Mines or the Gold Coast? Supper! and bed a shilling !” 
Again, he ventured to glance at the bill, and again he screamed, until 
his voice broke, “ Breakfast! what! breakfast—ninepence !” 

“* Ninepence,” calmly corroborated the waiter. 

Peppercorn spoke in a tone of touching appeal, ‘* A cup of milk and a 
chip of toast !”’ 

* You call it breakfast, Sir,’ remarked the immoveable servant— 
‘ sodo we. You might have had coffee and eggs for the same money.” 

* Oh!” cried the guest, with the air of a man who has his adve 
at a dead thrust—“ Oh! then it seems you charge according to the 
clock :,and if a man was to have only eggs at dinner-time, | suppose 
he’d have to pay for full-grown er 

The waiter could not escape from this reasoning ; he therefore bowed, 
rubbed his hands, and observed, “ The rule, Sir, at every respectable 
inn.” 

** Do you call this place an inn?” asked Peppercorn, with his eyes 
fixed on the bill. “A melting-pot,” he muttered—* yes, a crucible ! 
Was a man ever known to take a whole guinea out of it? Oh, yes— 
no doubt—the landlords. Eh! what’sthis? Oats!” 

“ Oats,”’ echoed the waiter. ‘* You came on horseback.” 

“Thank you for the news, Sir. I’ve come a hundred miles on 
horseback, but, I bless my stars, this is only the third time 1 have in- 
curred a charge for oats. ‘ Oats, fourpence!’ And after such a har- 
vest! Providence,” said Peppercorn, solemnly, “is lost upon these 
people !” 

“I believe, Sir,’? ventured the waiter, “you wouldn’t have your 
boots”—they were sheathed in mud—* you wouldn’t have your boots 
cleaned ?” 

“ [ never was a fop in my young days,”’ said Peppercorn, proudl 
looking down on his dirty leather; “ and I hope I am too old for anch 
vanities now. Humph! Two shillings and a penny,”’ said the tra- 
veller, pronouncing the sum total. 

“And then, Sir,”’ insinuated the waiter, “there is myself, Sir—and 
Sukey chambermaid, Sir—and——”’ 

‘“‘If [have given you any trouble,” replied Peppercorn, with grave 
politeness, ““I am very sorry for it. As for the chambermaid, I always 
prefer making my bed myself. 1’m an old traveller, though | may not 
have travelled much for some years; and it was always my maxum to 
consider the chambermaid included in the bed. Yes—two shillings and 
a penny,” repeated the imperturbable Peppercorn, as the ostler, with 
‘serious meaning in his eyes, presented himself before the traveller. 

“That horse of yours, Sir,’ said the ostler, mysteriously, ‘ must 
have been fond on you, to bring you all the way to London.” 

“To be sure he is—but why, why, my man, do you think so?” asked 
Peppercorn. 

“Why, Sir— because, by rights, he ought to have died three days ago. 
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Poor thing! But it’s no use to grieve, Sir”—and.the,ostler looked 
the picture of resignation—“ it’s no use to grieve, Sir ;.dogs must be 
fed.’ ~ 


* Dogs ! Anything happened to my horse ?” 

“ Dead, Sir,” briefly replied the ostler. ' 

The camel that carries the Koran to Mecca is thenceforth exempt 
from future labour ; the horse that brought Peppercorn to London was 
freed from further toil; its journey done, it died. , 

“Dead!” Well, hewas weak,” observed Peppercorn, mastering his 
grief—he was weak, but what could he die of ?” 

“On life and death, Sir,” replied the man of the stables, “ it’s 
always hard to give a judgment ; but it’s my opinion, Sir,.that he died 
of the smell of the hay. Ha, John !’’ and the fellow threw a significant 
glance at the waiter—‘ you should have seen him shy at the rack.” 

“Did you give him a feed?” asked Peppercorn, anxiously. 

“I tried—I tried,’’ answered the benevolent ostler ; “‘ but la! Sir, 
he didn’t seem to know what oats was made for.” 

“Then he didn’t eat ?” continued Peppercorn, with growing concern. 

“Eat!” said the ostler, with emotion—“ he looked at the corn for all 
the world as a Christian looks at a bad shilling.” It is impossible, 
we think, to convey a more striking picture of disgust. 

Again Peppercorn cast his eye upon the bill. “ ‘ Oats fourpence.’ 
Take four from two-and-a-penny, and there will remain one-and-nine- 
pence. There—there,’’ and Peppercorn forced the amount into the hand 
of the waiter—“ there, my friend, is your lawful demand, without the 
chambermaid, the ostler, the waiter, or the oats. 1 see you are about to 
be moved—I see you are. Now, understand me: I give you unbounded 
permission to call me whatever you like—to think me whatever you 
please—but,” and Peppercorn buttoned his pocket in a manner that 
shut out all hope—‘* I do not give one penny more.” And with this 
determination, our traveller quitted the inn, enduring like a martyr the 
fiery glances of the servants. Peppercorn, we must add, was touched 
by the death of his horse ; for, impressed on his long ride with the grow- 
ing unfitness of the animal for the saddle, he had resolved to put it in 
the way of harness. He wished to leave the creature in London, pro- 
moted to a hackney-coach, when, alas! he saw it on atumbril. How- 
ever, the reader may be assured that the remains of the quadruped were 
not left neglected in the stable by their late master; no, all that could 
be done for them, Isaac Peppercorn most scrupulously performed. 

It was yet the morning when Isaac entered Clement's Inn, on his 
way to the chambers of Mr. Sheepskin, his legal adviser—his pilot 
among the quicksands, reefs, and shoals of our inestimable and inimit- 
able laws. we was an unerring guide—a person of most curious 
knowledge. Under his tuition, a man might trade securely all his life 
near the gallows, when, if left to his own discretion, he had surely 
mounted the ladder. Sheepskin could take a client near enough to 
smell the odour of the hemp, and yet secure his neck from the halter. 
Yes ; Jonathan Sheepskin was a learned—a great man. 

“Mr. Peppercorn,”’ he exclaimed, in a cordial voice, as Isaac walked 
into the office—‘* Mr. Peppercorn! delighted—delighted to see you! 
Have done nothing but expect you these three days. No mishap on the 
road, I hope?” 
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“«* & lame'horse, Master Sheepskin ; but he’s cured. Now, now,” 


' etied Peppercorn querulously, “ why am I hauled up to London —to this 


land of profligacy and waste? Do you think me Creesus, or Midas, or 
the fellow with the wonderful purse? Must I die in a poor-house ?”” 


his frequent question when incurring or tempted to any expense, 


Sheepskin bore the complaint with more than professional meekness, 
and smiling, said softly—“ My dear Sir, you must watch your 
interests.” The alt was struck, and Peppercorn’s face relaxed. 

) Tnterests! Well, well—what of my affairs, Sheepskin ?” 

The lawyer drew himself up, and said, “I am proud to say they 
flourish. Ha! Mr. Peppercorn—there’sa blessing upon your money, 
Sir; it increases like fish. Your wealth ” 

* Pah! wealth !’—Peppercorn could not endure to be reminded of his 
riches, which he always declared to be nought—‘ wealth—what is 
wealth, if I had it, against fate? I shall die—I know it—I shall die 
poor asa worm. I am sure of it—a pauper—a—but all goes well, you 
sa ” 

The attorney smiled assent to every question, as his client ran through 
the long catalogue of his ventures. ‘ And—and the Hyacinth estate— 
what of that ?”’ 

Sheepskin was suddenly grave at the question, and, raising his eye- 
brows, and taking his right knee between his clasped hands, he re- 
— “ Why, the Hyacinth estate—ha! there we have not been 
ucky.” 

* No—no—no,” cried Peppercorn, in a tone of something like re- 
morse ; *‘ who could hope it? What had I to do withit? My sister’s 
houses, and you made me take them. Well, how many have tenants?” 
Sheepskin shook his head. “What! none!’ exclaimed the landlord, 
and “ none,”’ looked the attorney. Peppercorn groaned. “So, grass at 
every threshold—grass at every threshold! And the boy? But doubt- 
less Tyburn has ended him.” 

“If so, we had surely heard of the accident,’’ remarked Sheepskin, 
with his usual acuteness. 

**Not so,” replied Peppercorn, generously championing the spirit of 
his nephew—“ not so, Mr. Sheepskin ; for, with all his faults, 1 think 
the rogue has family-pride enough to be hanged under a false name.’’ 
And then, his thoughts recurring to his empty houses—“ Not a tenant 
—not one! And I am put to charge for travel—ruin! ruin!” 

“Your stay in London, for the business we have to do, may not 
exceed a month,”’ said the lawyer. 

“ A month !”’ shouted Peppercorn. ‘“ And how am I to live? Where 
am I to hide my head? A month—and in London!”—and a vision of 
the coming poor-house floated before the eyes of the miser. , 

“That we'll consider,” said Sheepskin, who hospitably added, “ you 
shall be my guest—to-day.”’ 

“And where to sleep?” and Peppercorn unconsciously -muttered, 
* bed a shilling!” 

“* My clerk shall find you a lodging. Here, Thomas——” 

“Hush!” cried Isaac. ‘I can’t creep into a rabbit-burrow or perch 

a bough, and all other lodging is chargeable. Where shall—why, 
what a wasteful wretch am I! Here have t paid for lodging and F have 
twenty houses, with not a soul inoneof’em. Yes, yes,” 
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smiled from ear to car—‘as there is nobody on the Hyacinth estate, 
I ‘ll—yes, while I stay in London, I'll be tenant there myself*.” 

ms t! at this season, Mr. Peppercorn! My dear Sir, consider 
the cold,”’ said Sheepskin. 

“ I am not rich enough, Mr. Sheepskin, to know what cold is,”’ said 
Pe . 

“ But every house has been empty so long,”’ urged the lawyer. 

“ Tt’s time a tenant should be found at last,” argued the landlord, 

confirmed in his design. “ Who knows? I may serve as a decoy duck, 
and bring others. Don’t speak, Sheepskin ; 1 am fixed—it must be— 
for no wealth can stand the costs I’ve suffered. Not a word; in one of 
my empty houses I sleep to-night. You can supply me with furniture, 
Sheepskin ?” 
hy, really, Mr. Peppercorn—” , 
‘ With all the furniture necessary for civilized man ? Listen: let me 
have a mattress stuffed with—anything; two blankets—sheets are 
effeminate ; one stool and a tinder-box; no man really needs more— 
all beyond is wasteful superfluity,” said Peppercorn. 

“ But, my dear Sir, you’d never sleep alone in a house ?” 

“T have the sweetest bedfellow,”’ said Peppercorn, to the utter as- 
tonishment of his lawyer—“ conscience, Sheepskin,—conscience. Ha! 
it’s a charming thing to feel her at our heart—to hear her even-song 
and morning-song, and—yes—more than all, it is charming to feel that 
we can enjoy the sweets of bed, while, at the same time, we save our 
shilling.’’ 

Peppercorn was resolute in his purpose: the landlord became his 
own tenant. He took up his abode in one of his sister’s deserted 
houses. What befel him there, we shall endeavour to narrate in the 
following chapters. We have hitherto endeavoured to indicate the 
character of our hero by many minute touches, believing that he is 
destined to act a very important part in the events that are crowding 
upon us. 


Cuaprer II. 


It was near that part of Bloomsbury, known at the time of our his- 
tory, as the Long Fields, that the uninhabited tenements owned by 
Peppercorn were situated. They formed a long, dismal line of blackened 
brick. Each house, viewed by itself, with its uncurtained, cheerless 
windows, looked grim and desolate—an eyeless skull. Spiders wove 
their webs in the doorway, and the sparrows chirped from the smoke- 
less chimney. There seemed the curse of crime or law on the build- 
ings: surely, some murder had been done there,—or, perhaps, the 
mortar was crumbling from the bricks, and the rot was growing in the 
rafters, whilst justice weighed in her separate scales the claims of liti- 
gants to the wasting ruin. Such must have been the thoughts of many 
a stranger, startled by the cold and dreary aspect of the houses. There 
waz nothing picturesque in their desolation,—the passenger hurried by 
them, chilled with a feeling of discomfort. And yet at one of these houses, 
and one of the most wretched, at the time their landlord was dining 








* This was the custom of Jolin Elwes, who, in the practice, doubtless imitated 
Isaac Peppercorn. 
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with his attorney, a young man was knocking loudly for admission. 
Many and many a day had passed since such a sound had rung th 

the walls. Still the young man knocked, and at intervals looked ~ 4 
wards, as though to catch the face of an inhabitant at a window. 

door remained fast—not a soul was visible. The young man, with an 
air of impatience, quitted the door, and crossing some paces from the 
house, again looked for a tenant. He looked in vain—still, resolved on 
his purpose, he again addressed himself to the knocker. At length, 
wearied out, he turned from the door, and observed, a few yards from 
him, a man, whose watchful yet composed air showed him to have been 
some time a spectator. The appearance of the looker-on contrasted 
strongly with that of the youth, in whose deportment and manner were 
the indications of a gentleman, though owing little to his dress for an 
courtesy that might befal him. The spy—if we may be allowed to call 
him so—was oddly, nay, fantastically habited ; his dress being made up 
of several pieces of faded finery, each bearing a distant date to the 
other. In his person, the various fashions of the last hundred years 
met, and were reconciled. For the wearer, he had a face that seemed 
as if it would be equally at ease in brocade or in sackcloth: a man 
either above or below the shafts of fortune. 

** Pray, Sir,” said the young gentleman,—and we may at once inform 
the reader that it was young Hyacinth, Peppercorn’s nephew, who 
addressed himself to the man of odd garments; “ pray, Sir, can you 
inform me who dwells in that house ?”’ 

** Have you knocked, Sir ?’’ asked the fellow in answer, half-closing 
his eye, as if to see through his querist. 

“ Knocked! I have thundered,” replied Hyacinth. 

* What then—you,”—and the fellow lowered his voice to a confi- 
dential whisper, and familiarly took Hyacinth by the sleeve—** you have 
seen it.” 

* ft!” exclaimed Hyacinth—* Jt/ | caught, asI believe, at one of 
the windows, the features of a gentleman, who—” 

* A gentleman? a soldier? Ha! sometimes it does appear in regi- 
mentals. But I never heard of its showing itself soearly. Ha! Sir, 
we ought to mind what we do while we craw! upon the earth—it must 
be terrible not to rest well when we’ re under it.” 

“* My good man, 1 speak of the person who, | presume, dwells 
that house.” 

“* Dwells!” and the man thrust his hands into his pockets, and ut- 
tered a long whistle—“ walks, you mean. That house! all the houses : 
sometimes it appears at one window, sometimes at another.” 

* Do you speak of some supposed apparition, or y 

“ Supposed! Real spirits, [ assure you. Why, look at the houses, 
don’t they seem like so many coffins?” 

“ And are they all uninhabited ?” asked Hyacinth. 

“* Who du you think would live in ’em? There was old Guilders, the 
Dutch money-lender—seven years ago he went to live there,”—and the 
man pointed out a house—“ well, he was left alone one night, and next 
morning he was found with his neck twisted on the stairs, and what’s 
more, his pockets turned inside out. A shocking sight, I can tell you.” 

“Then the tenements are said to be haunted?” and Hyacinth 
laughed. 
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* Said to be haunted! Why, there's a ghost on every fluor. Then, 
there was old Mugs, that hanged his son-in-law for forging on him—he 
lived in that house. And there he walks through the rooms all night, 
and does nothing but write his name in blue fire on the wainscots.” 

“Humph! I am somewhat disposed to become a tenant, for all 
these awful stories, Now, that house strikes my fancy—yes,” and 
Hyacinth,to the astonishment of his hearer, pointed to the most desolate 
and ruinous of them ;—‘ that house takes my fancy above all the 
others.” 

“Ha! I see,” and the man, with somewhat of an anxious look, 
sidled towards Hyacinth; ‘‘I see you are fond of cymbals.” 

“ Cymbals!” cried Hyacinth. 

“ Well, if all’s true, you'll have enough of ’em in that house. You 
see, when it was last let, the black cymbal-player of the Duke’s Guards 
used to court the housemaid. Would you think it? She jilted him 
for the drummer of the same band. The black couldn’t swallow this, 
so he took arsenic. Well, every night—most respectable people, even 
two churchwardens, have heard him—the Fo ere ar hs m the 
kitchen to the housemaid’s garret, and all the way up the stairs, from 
the bottom to the top, he does nothing but play upon his cymbals. 
Look at the windows, Sir, do you see how many are smashed ?—that’s 
the music.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” and Hyacinth continued to laugh, the man be- 
coming graver at his merriment. “ Pray, my good ——”’ 

“Young man,”’—and the individual, who had been as communicative 
as Doctor Dee on the world of spirits, assumed a very serious tone and 
air, placing his right arm under the wide skirts of his faded coat, pulling 
his hat over his brow, and marching up to the very toes of the unbe- 
liever—* young man, I see you have no religion. day ;” and ere 
Ome could repel the accusation, the accuser walked rapidly from 

e spot. 

“ There is a mystery in this,” thought Hyacinth; and again looking 
up at the house where he had knocked, he muttered, “1 could swear it 
was he.” Hyacinth paced irresolutely before the door. Again he 
looked at the house, and, with a mournful smile, sighed—“ And that 
house haunted!’ Aroused from the reverie into which he had lapsed, 
he observed a strange man, as he thought, curiously eyeing him. The 
appearance of the inquisitor by no means enhanced his attention. He 
was a thick, burly fellow, with his face literally set in a frame of black 
hair; his eye, sharpened by cunning, was fastened upon Hyacinth, and 
his underlip, curled half-way down, did not improve the expression of his 
countenance. When, however, he saw that he was observed, he called 
up a look of vulgar assurance, and met the approach of Hyacinth with 
perfect unconcern. 

“ T think, my friend,” said Hyacinth, “ like myself, you seem struck 
with the desolate condition of the dwellings before us?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” growled the stranger; “ I'm not a bit struck now, 
—that’s over.” 

“ Over!” 

“ T was a little timersome at first,—because, you sce, I always had 
to pass down here to see my mother in the next street; but, after a 
time, [ used to say a short prayer, and take a pint of brandy. And 
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then, whatever goblins were about, I didn’t care nothing for 
But this, you know, can’t happen to all of us,—we ar’n’t all good moral 
folks.” And the speaker twitched his waistband, cocked his hat, and 
looked fiercely upon Hyacinth. 

“ True,—very true. Then, ghosts, it seems, abound in these houses?” 

*‘ Of course. Why, they'wer’n’t built for nothing but murder and 
robbery. Ghosts! you should hear ’em screech at night,—'specially 
when the wind’s up.” 

* And, since the ghosts have dwelt here, has no one been found bold 
enough to visit them ?”’ asked Hyacinth. 

* Oh, yes! There was a ship’s carpenter from Wapping, one of the 
biggest men you ever looked upon,—you see that room, there,—well, 
he went to sleep in that house for a wager. He was never seen agin.” 

“* Indeed !”’ 

* It’s awful, but it’s true: all search was made all over the house 
for him, but there was nothing found but his ’bacco-stopper and his 
buttons.” 

** And there was no other evidence of ——” 

“* None at all; only this was remarked: the rats in the house where 
the carpenter was, were a long time fatter than them in any other. 
I wouldn't be the owner of them houses for a little: for though I’m a 

r man, with only my profession——” 

** And what may that be?” courteously inquired Hyacinth. 

** Dancing-master,” confidently replied the man, to the astonishment 
of his querist. “’Tis a hard living, Sir, but it’s an honest one, and 
meddles with the opinions of nobody. Good bye, Sir, for it’s getting 
duskish, and they'll “ jumping the baby in a minute.” 

“* Jumping the baby! What do you mean ?” cried Hyacinth, 

“* Ha!” said the man, shaking his head, with a look of compassion, in 
Hyacinth’s face ; “‘ that shows you are a stranger. Why, at that top 
window, there’s a wet nurse all in white dandling a little baby in dongs,” 

“ And pray what story may be attached to that apparition ?” 

“I don’t know the particulars, but everybody says it’s a case of 
pison. The more especially as the nurse, for one whole month in the 
year—I think it’s this month or the next—does nothing but stir a bason.” 

“ Then what becomes of the baby ?” asked Hyacinth, with the smile of 
a sceptic,—a smile not lost upon the dancing-master, for he gathered 
himself up, and making a leg—we trust not a sample of his professional 
grace—replied very coldly, having first passed the cuff of his coat across 
his lips—‘ My service to you, Sir; I didn’t think I was talking to an 
pews: Saying which, the dancing-master strided off in vehement 

isgust, 

Hyacinth laughed heartily at the religious horror of the self-named 
professor, but speedily became serious as he reflected on the similarity 
of intelligence gathered from both his informants. The tales were, of 
course, inventions of ignorance and superstition. And yet, why, within 
a few years, should houses, before respectably inhabited, have become 
the deserted skeletons they were ? The house in which he was born,— 
the happy, comfortable home, was now the mere carcase of a dwelling,— 
a large brick shed. Still thoughtful, he lingered near it, when a 
man, a poor cripple on crutches, toiled by him. Hyacinth raised his 
hand towards the houses, and was about to speak, when the lame man 
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hurriedly prevented him. “ No—no,—I can’t stop ;—not here—not 
here '”? cried the beggar, for he was no better, and with his best s 

moved himself from « place he seemed to shudder at. Some fascination 
held Hyacinth to the spot ; again and again he looked at the house, 
and then paced before it, his eyes upon the earth, and brooding in silence. 
He was at length startled from this mood by a sudden cry of “* Mur- 
der!”? and, looking round, observed an old man standing with clenched 
hands, gasping mouth, and starting eyes, at the houses. In a word, it 
was Isaac Peppercorn, transfixed by the spectre of the Hyacinth estate. 

“ Are you burt, Sir?” cried the nephew, unconscious that he ad- 
dressed his uncle, to whose assistance he immediately hurried. “ Are 
you hurt?” he repeated. 

“ Hurt! for life—for life!’ cried Peppercorn, wildly. 

** Where, Sir,—where?’’ asked Hyacinth. Peppercorn ought in 
answer to have put his hand to his pocket, but he raised it to the broken 
casement, at which, according to the dancing-master, the spectre wet- 
nurse was wont to fondle the spectre baby. ‘“ Look there,—look at it,” 
cried Peppercorn, in anguish at the broken glass ; “* Look at it! isn’t 
it horrible ?” 

** 1—I see nothing,” cried Hyacinth, confounded by the emotion of 
the old man, and, for a moment, shaken in his unbelief. 

“Nothing! nothing !”? screamed Peppercorn. “ Oh! oh! Whata 
spectacle !”” 

“ Ts it,”’—Hyacinth felt almost ashamed to put the question,—“ is it 
in white? Is there an infant ?” 

“Oh Lord!” groaned Peppercorn, deaf to Hyacinth, and wrapt up 
in his own injuries,—‘ there—there—there !” and his eyes wandered 
all over the broken windows. ‘“‘ Was ever anything like it? What 
a crash! what a crash!” 

Ere Hyacinth could reflect, the ghostly image of the arsenic-taking 
black presented itself to his mind, and he unconsciously asked of 
Peppercorn—* Is it cymbals? I hear nothing.” 

“ And such a property, too,—such a property!” exclaimed Pepper- 
corn, insensible to everything but the dilapidations. “ Not one house 
let? Isn’t it—isn’t it shocking?” cried the landlord. “ How many 
families might be happy there—eh?” and Peppercorn looked wildly 
at his nephew. 

“ True, Sir, very true,” answered Hyacinth. “ Yet, Sir, when we 
reflect on the fatal influence of superstition, we cannot feel surprised at 
the deserted ruin before us.” 

“ Not surprised—not surprised!’ cried Peppercorn, resenting the 
opinion. “ Why not, Sir,—why not ?” 

“ The stories attached to the houses; indeed, at first I thought you 
beneath the spell.” 

“What stories ?’’ exclaimed the landlord, waspishly, and then 
lowering his voice, and with deference,—* what stories ?”’ 

“ The many horrors committed in the buildings. Every house, if we 
may believe popular report, seems to have its tale of murder.”’ 

“* A lie—a le—a lie!” repeated Peppercorn, with earnest volubility. 
“ I’m strange to London, Sir,—what do they say?” And the touched 
interest of the miser called up his civility. “ Tell me, Sir, what is it? 
Murder! Where—when ?” 
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Hyacinth, somewhat amused by the odd appearance, and fervent, 
anxious manner of the landlord, in his turn became a complacent nar- 
rator of the terrors he had listened to. The ludicrous gestures of his 
hearer—the desperate way in which he plunged his hands into his 
pockets—the droll ferocity of his countenance—and his frequent yet un- 
successful efforts at composure, rendered Hyacinth—despite his good 
nature—a more elaborate historian of horror than his original materials 
gave him warranty. “ You spoke of murder, Sir—well, well?” and 
Peppercorn grinned as at a good jest. 

** Yes, Sir, only seven years ago—the Dutclr money-lender at that 
house—he was found seandenell on the staircase.” 

* And only seven years ago—ha! ha !—serve him right.” Hyacinth 
started. ‘“ What can people expect who don’t pay their rent—seven 
years ago!—no; no Dutchman ever paid a shilling for the premises,” 
said Peppercorn, with authority. 

Instantly suspecting that he had found some one acquainted with the 
concerns of the estate, Hyacinth proceeded with his narrative, bringing 
out events into bold relief with the licence and ability of an historian. 
“Then, Sir, at that house—but you wrong the Dutchman, Sir; yes, 
upon my life you do; he paid his rent—a year’s rent—the receipt was 
found in his left waistcoat pocket.” _ 

Peppercorn drew himself upon his toes with suppressed rage, and 
muttered in his throat, “ That villain, Sheepskin! Robbed! The 
receipt was found ?—I’m glad of it, for the sake of his poor soul. What 
a rasc well, that house ?”’ 

“Ha! that was very awful; and only three years ago. A beautiful 
creature, poisoned by a former rival, disguised as @ wet-nurse. The 
innocent babe’”?—— 

“‘ Three years ago,”’ interrupted Peppercorn ; “ was any receipt found 
there? If not, where’s the husband ?” 

“ Oh, Sir! that completes the tragedy. He was never heard of more, 
Sir. The last place he was seen at was at the house of—of—I believe 
the agent to this property—lI forget his name””— 

** Sheepskin, Clement’s-inn ?”’ asked Peppercorn, bis eyes turning like 
lighted glowworms upon Hyacinth. 

“‘ Sheepskin was the name,” said the nephew, gravely: “ where, 
like an honest man—for it is supposed he immediately after drowned 
himself—he went to pay his arrears.” Peppercorn’s arms moved up 
and down convulsively, and his mouth worked as if filled with dust, but 
he spoke not. “ And in that house, Sir,” proceeded Hyacinth 

“ That will do—I shall go mad—that will do,’ roared Peppercorn. 
Hyacinth, mistaking the cause of the landlord’s emotion, forbore to 
oppress him with the relation of other terrors. However, the fearful 
curiosity of the miser—his belief that he had been cheated by his agent, 
many of the houses having been rh him on to further ques- 
tions. ‘“ Well, Sir—that house—was that murder, too ?” 

_ That, Sir, is a case of remorse. It was in that house that Mr. 
ugs” 
“What! Mugs, of Tower-hill, the ship-dealer—the—he whose 

nephew was”’ | 

“ An unfortunate youth,”’ observed the compassionate Hyacinth. 

“A hardened, unfeeling rascal,’ judged the rigid Peppercorn— 
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“ made his own uncle hang him. Did Mugs live there ?” asked Pepper- 
corm, as‘if he had-now arrived st the climax of all mortal 

Hyacinth answered, in the same key of solemnity, “ Mugs lived there. 
He is to be seen”—— 

“ Well, there is one tenant!” shouted Peppercorn, exulting that he 
had caught Sheepskin in the fact. 


“His ghost is ne be seen every night, with a pen filled with blue 
flame,” A _ 
** Ghost! rare ' ha! You don’t believe such lies ? 


You can't believe such bubblee—no.”—and Peppercorn could some- 
times pay a compliment,—* no, you don’t look quite such a fool as that.” 

“ ] am bound, Sir, for your good opinion,” returned Hyacinth, grate- 
fully. “I own that reason rejects ve fables, and yet we cannot wholly 
divest ourselves of certain fears and shudderings: in a word, it would 
try the nerves of the boldest man to pass even a night in one of those 
houses.” 

** Do you really think so?” asked Peppercorn, with new gravity. 

“ Unless’—and Hyacinth enjoyed the sudden seriousness of the 

= tic—“ unless a man knew Dutch, and could converse with a mid- 
night visitor. To be sure, if he were partial to cymbals, that house might 
be a bargain ; or if he were used to ladies in long clothes, that might 
not be objectionable ; for the spectres”’ 

“Jo you know, Sir, what you’re about ?” inquired Peppercorn, with 
austere face; “‘ do you know that by such reports you seek to ruin the 
property—the hard-earned property of an honest man? and do you 
know that the landlord may punish” 

“ By the way,” interrupted Hyacinth, carelessly, “who is now the 
landlord? Nay, I wish to know.” 

“ Do you want a house?” asked Peppercorn, subduing his face to 
smiles. ‘* Perhaps about to marry—that bouais now, for a family” 

“That house—you forget the murder that I spoke of,” said the 
nephew. 

“I dare say that could be made right,’”’ observed Peppercorn. 

“ Right! Make a murder right ?”’ and Hyacinth stared at the confidant 
look of the speaker. 

“ ‘To a tenant,” said Peppercorn. ‘* For instance, the house went at 
guineas ; ; if a murder has really been done there, the landlord must say 
pounds,” 

** But you have not told me—who is the landlord? What kind of 
man ?”’ asked the nephew. 

“ A very honest, liberal, excellent kind of man; his name is Pepper- 
corn!” said Peppercorn himself. 

‘* The villain !”’ exclaimed Hyacinth, in a tempest of rage, to the utter 
consternation of its object. ‘* So—they have passed into Ais hands ?” 

" Do—you—know—the—the—gentleman ?” Peppercorn ventured to 
ask, in a voice reduced to a whisper. 

* They were his sister's houses—his younger sister’s. Her husband 
—— them to—and they have fallen—into Ais hands!” and the 

ker hid his face, possessed by some strong emotion. Then, recover- 
a himself, he addressed his frightened uncle, “ You, Sir, I presume, 
are the landlord's friend, or” 

“ His friend ;”’ and Peppercorn drew himself up, “ his early, constant, — 
and intimate friend.” 
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Hyacinth raised his arm towards the houses, and looked full in the 
working, withered face of the owner. “ May desolation hang upon their 
walls—may they become the haunt of wretches as vile and worthless as 
the wretch who owns them—may they become the miser’s curse—his 
torment-+bis remorse !’? And with this hearty wish, uttered in a tone 
of thrilling earnestness, the nephew left his ancient uncle. 

After some time, Peppercorn came to a sense of his loneliness. He 
stood, his feet grown to the earth: at length he looked from side to side 
for his vehement companion, and breathed more freely, finding him gone. 
He turned towards the houses—his heart sank, but in pulling forth a 
bunch of keys, each labelled with the number of the dwelling, he pulled 
out his tavern-bill. In an instant he shrank from the tales of horror he 
had. listened to; but a glimpse at the tavern ducument called back his 
errant spirits. He was beset by ghosts ; but he thought of the ch 
for bed; and, like a wise, worldly man, he triumphed over the assault of 
superstition by the force of a shilling. 

Peppercorn selected his lodging—with much labour turned the lock— 
and forced open the unmusical door. As the hinge squeaked, the rats 
within squeaked in answer, a welcome to a long-absent landlord. Here 
the :passenger— for it was growing dusk—might have fancied, at two or 
three of the casements, odd, grotesque heads peeping forth, wondering 
at the aspect of the mysterious visitor. However, Isaac Peppercorn is 
“ at home.” 

(To be continued.) 








TOM SMITH RETURNED. 
HIS AUTOBLOGRAPHY. 


UN.Lrke most persons who write their own biographies, I recollect 
nothing that occurred before memory commenced. At its earliest dawn, 
I remember seeing a spot called Smithfield, so designated, I believe, 
from the number of people named Smith who were burned there in the 
reign of Queen Mary. This scene must have presented itself on my 
way to a celebrated school in that neighbourhood, of which the Rev. 
Cicero Smith was then the ruling power. 

The scholars were numerous, and most of the boys, so it appears to me, 
were of that name too. They might be relations of the master. I certainly 
was not; and yet there is a vague half-notion, or semi-idea, clinging 
to my memory—it may be, to my imagination—that, for some years, 
that is, from seven to ten, I also went by the name of Smith. How it 
was, I can’t say with certainty; but it has always impressed itself on 
my mind, that I went to bed one night answering (had I been asked) to 
that name, and that I was awakened the next morning by somebody 
calling out, “Clay, if you don’t get up, you'll be too late for the boat.” 

Upon being thus roused from sleep, and by another name, as it 
seemed, I was somewhat puzzled; but as the master ina few minutes 
summoned me by this new omen to his room, I became satisfied 
that such was my name, and that the idea of my being a Smith was 
the illusion of a romantic dream. There is no accounting for the wild- 
- bess of a youthful imagination. Still the _ was one of frequent 

perplexity, both then and afterwards ; and I could only conclude that 
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it was from the almost universal prevalence of that name among the 
boys that I had confused myself, and forgotten whether it was mine 
or not. 

The only other recollection of my school-days is, that we were all 
taught that homo was Latin for Smith, and that in going through the 
adjectives we used to say, bonus Smith, a good boy—malus Smith, a 
bad boy. 

The ‘satervian with my schoolmaster was short, as I was simply 
warned that there was no time to lose, and that it only wanted ten 
minutes to six, I rubbed my eyes, and then opened them very wide ; 
but all I know is, that ina few minutes I lost sight of school, and 
was very soon afterwards shivering and snivelling amongst a crowd of 
tubs and packages, with what seemed to my eyes a ship ready to sail, 
into which somebody unceremoniously jerked me—I being, as it turned 
out, “ consigned to the care” of Captain Smith, in company with a 
trunk, on which was written, “ Master Clay, passenger.” 

All this was so sudden, unexpected, and mysterious, that it might well 
have passed for a combination of the romantic vision of the previous 
night, in which childish ambition had fondly caught at the glory of a 
popular name. That I asked many questions is certain, and that I 
got no answer is likely; for I learned nothing whatever explanatory of 
this change in my fortunes. All I remember is, that somebody desired 
me to be damned ; and that, habitually obedient, but ignorant at that 
time how to become so, I cried myself asleep. 

It was not until we had made our way so far into salt-water as to 
render any tears of mine ridiculously superfluous, that I ascertained we 
were voyaging to the West Indies. Boys’ hearts are tougher than salt 
beef, and Sorrow vainly fastens its teeth in them. Hope in youth is too 
strong to be broken, like a ship-biscuit, with a sledge-hammer. I soon 
began talking instead of crying, and one day elicited from Captain Smith 
that my mother had died at Stratsmith, in Ireland,—that my father was 
killed defending Acre under Sir Sydney Smith, and that his own acres 
had been successfully besieged by a detachment of creditors,—that my 
schoolmaster had been instructed to ship me without a moment’s delay 
for the West Indies,—and that when I got there, I should be as happy 
as new nankeens could make me. 

I could not avoid seeing how strangely my fortunes were, at every 
turn, influenced by, or connected with, the family of the Smiths. The 
family! “ Ah,” I exclaimed; “‘if it had but the instinct to keep 
and act together, it might govern the world, as it has governed me.” I 
had not then read Cowper, and was not aware who the “ first Smith ” 
really was; but having heard of Adam Smith, I concluded that he was 
our first parent, and author, not merely of the Wealth of Nations, 
but of the Nations also. Happening, one afternoon, to express some 
reflection of this kind aloud, 1 was roughly rebuked by a sailor, who 
told me to mind what I said about Smiths in that ship. I replied that 
1 meant no harm, and that neither the captain nor the mates (who were 
so named) could hear me, as they were at dinner. ‘“ No,” said the 
ma’ significantly ; “but the crew might, and you had better not 
quiz us.” 

Until we arrived at Jamaica, I continued to form all kinds of surmiscs 
respecting the past, and speculations as to the future. The first offered 
the most attractive theme ; but nota feature of my infancy could I trace. 
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} tried to recollect my christening, in order to remember my name. 
Thomas Clay! no; I been called Tom Smith ; that seemed certain. 
I kept saying that I was sure of it, until I felt sure. And why could 
not I still be called so? why go by another name in the world? To be 
called otherwise, could only denote affectation, and ridiculous singu- 
larity. I couldn’t bear to be so eccentric. Why separate myself, as 
it were, by a mere name, from the majority of my fellow creatures ? 
The word “ Clay,’’ however, as meaning the material of which human 
nature is composed, was, I reflected, an excellent substitute, and, in 
fact, differed only in sound. 

On landing, I was made over in a regular way, with sundry com- 
mercial stores, to the firm of Smithson, Smithers, and Co., mer- 
chants, with whom Captain Smith had sufficient influence to procure 
me a post—or rather a stool—in a sort of apprenticeship to the 
business of clerk. Here fate let me alone for a long time. I grew 
out of my new nankeens; my sum-totals and percontras improved, 
and I became arithmetician enough to count two years of life on 
each of my ten fingers. Still my thoughts would fly backward, and 
try to unravel the mysteries of my infancy. My character took a 
tinge of melancholy, my habits, a lonely turn, My fellow clerks 
found gayer acquaintances, until, as regards companionship, I had, 
in the language of the Rev. Sydney Smith, “preached myself down 
to the bare sexton.” This sexton saved me, by conducting me 
to the clergyman—not the one just mentioned—but it happened to be 
one of the same name, who joined Lucy’s hand to mine, as love had 
joined our hearts. Lucy was the “Sexton” I spoke of. She was a 
distant relation of the junior partner of the firm, and being dependent, 
was not thought{so beautiful as his daughters. But Lucy Smith was 
interesting in my eyes; she listened to my history—to its romance, to 
its realities—to my sad and unsilenced suspicions regarding my real 
name. At last she laughed at my anxiety to prove myself a Smith, and 
then lamented the difference of taste between us ; for whereas I was 
bent on acquiring that name, while she (she said) was hoping to get rid 
of it. We married upon this; and a witty writer in the “* Molasses 
Gazette and Guide to Mirth”? felicitously remarked on the occasion, that 
“there was one Smith who was not a-miss, since she had been turned 
to Clay.” The joke created quite a sensation in Jamaica. 

I was not happy, in spite of a little advance of salary, when marriage 
bore its first fruit. My boy only served to remind me of my boyhood. 
Sometimes a dreadful notion would flash across me—*‘ Good Heavens ! 
perhaps I have married my sister.”” I was more terrified by the idea 
than ever were the negroes by Three-fingered Jack, whom we used to 
hear of as delineated by Obi Smith. At times I was more cheerful, 
and was wont to take great delight in reading the ‘‘ New Monthly” 
when it came from England, in which I was always sure to find some 
exquisite whimsicality, or stroke of humane humour, by one of the two 
Smiths, Horace or James. But on one occasion, turning my eye to 
the advertising sheet, my sensations may be guessed. As Addison, I 
think it is, remarks, they may be more easily conceived than described. 
It here saw an advertisement to the effect that “ if Thomas Smith, who 
at such an age was at such a school (naming my identical time and 
place) and was supposed to have been mysteriously smuggled over te 
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the West Indies, would apply to, &c., he would hear something, &c.”’ 
I read with suspended breath, but with swimming eyes. Thomas Smith 
—time—place— West Indies—everything eel. I was Tom Smith ! 
I was delirious with delight. The object of uy fondest visions, my 

ighest ambition, was to be realized. I broke the news to my wife in 
a burst of ecstacy. Alas! what shook my soul only caused her to shake 
her head. There were ten thousand Tom Smiths scattered over the 
West Indies. The name might belong to every man, in every island 
that could be mentioned ; from the President of Bermuda, so entitled, 
to Sir C. Felix Smith, the Governor of Antigua ; and from him again to 
the Governor of British Guiana, Sir James Carmichael Smith. The 
chance was too slight—the hope too ridiculous. If I were to write, I 
might have to endure months of anxiety, crowned with a cutting disa 

intment. “ Ask your friend,” she advised ; this was my fellow-clerk. 
He laughed at the notion, and seemed shocked at the vulgarity of 
figuring among a crowd of r miscellaneous applicants. | forgot at 
the moment his finical and fastidious character, displayed particularly 
in the weak and idle conceit of spelling his name thus—Smythe! 
But they prevailed; I gave up my brilliant hope of distinction, and 
relapsed into my settled obscurity. 

A few years rolled on, and again, in a stray journal, the same adver- 
tisement met my eye. The sight of it rekindled in me the old sensations. 
I now knew that I was Tom Smith! My excitement was at the full— 
I resolved to write. The dispatch of my letter was prevented by the 
receipt of one from an English agent, inquiring respectfully concerning 
my origin and early history, and half claiming me as the long-lost Tom. 
It was answered! so was mine in turn; and this inclosed a remittance 
heavy enough to weigh down all my wife’s doubts, and eloquent enough 
to convert her to my creed. We sold off, packed up, got on board, and 
made our way to the Irish home of my fathers. I presented myself as 
a specimen of the Smiths. I stood erect to be recognized. Curiosity 
with its peering eyes read me through; Doubt awarded me a shifting 
side-long glance ; love Looked beamingly in my face, and a sisterly con- 
fidence admitted my claim. I was Tom Smith, heir to a handsome 
estate and a round sum down. But “ the mystery, the mystery.” That 
cannot just yet be fully explained. I had been reported to have died at 
school, and my funeral had been witnessed. The parish-books proved 
the burial of a little Smith at that time, who was probably a little Clay 
about to be shipped for Jamaica ; only the parish-clerk, accustomed to 
write down Smith, wrote down Smith from sheer habit. But my sister 
had a presentiment that one Smith there was in the world more than the 
world wot of, and she never ceased to advertise till she found me. She 
has been a real blessing to newspapers. 

All I shall say further is, that having written to consult Sir Lionel 
Smith, the present Governor of Jamaica, and shaping my course accord- 
ingly, L have just been re-married. Thus, my wife’s name is what it was 
when I first whispered my suspicions to her-—Lucy Smith, the lovely wife 
of Tom the Lucky, and the happy mother of a boy whose re-christening 
is to be celebrated at a county festival, to which all the Smith families 
in the three kingdoms, rich om poor, illustrious or obscure, are invited 
joyously as friends and kinsfolk. To defray the costs, I have just issued 
an unlimited order upon Smith, Payne, and Smith. It sounds like an 
ill-assorted firm, nevertheless. Ah! never, never may Pain come be- 
tween the Smiths ! L. B. 
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sh THE BLUE KNIGHT. 

th ! A CONCENTRATED ROMANCE.—BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

4 Cuar. I.—An Arrival. 

™ On the summit of the loftiest tower of the castle of Altenberg gaily 

the flaunted in the srerag pretee the flag of the redoubtable and nght 

nd valiant Baron Ulric. His vg daughter, the incomparably beautiful 

ed Elvina, was the sole object of his love and fear; her filial tenderness 

| to was the cause of the first, her wit and beauty, of the latter; for, as the 

"he fairest flowers attract the bees, and the dazzling flame the moth, so did ) 
7 he dread lest some adventurous and unworthy knight might be attracted 

k by the charms, and win the affections of his child. e Baroness of 
ng his early love had long since yielded to the arms of death, and the | 
"of barrenness of his domains was alone left for his enjoyment. Secluded 
ab from the world, the Baron trusted that his daughter would remain 

rly unseathed by the random arrows of love, until he could select some 

‘e' stalwart knight of wealth and valour on whom he should be proud to 


mts | bestow her hand. 
Compelled to take the field to repel the invasion of an enemy of one . 
of his distant allies, he left the castle of Altenberg in the care and 


ng custody of his warder, and two or three vassals, 
— The moon had just risen, and the inmates of the castle retired for 
the the night, when a Knight, attended by his faithful esquire, approached 


1D the borders of the castle-moat. 
. | “ Seest thou that moat?” inquired the Knight. 


a “Ay, truly, your Worship,” replied the esquire, “ for do not the 
gh wise ones say that we sooner see the mofe in our neighbour’s eye than 


nd the beam in our own.” . 
| “We must crave a lodging there, Grummel,” continued the Knight ; 


ity “blow me yonder horn.’ ' 

ing “With what breath I have,” said Grummel ; * for I’m blown myself, 

a as well as the steeds, with our long journey.” 

all The horn was sounded, and the warder appeared at the wicket. 

hat “In the name of St. Grimbald,” cried Grummel, “ give shelter to 

at the valiant Knight, Sir Wilhelm of Dusseldorf and his trusty esquire.” 

oe “The Baron Altenberg is abroad,” said the warder, in an excusatory 
tone. 

a “ And so are we,” replied Grummel ; “ for we have lost our way.” 

po “Tarry awhile,” answered the warder, after a moment's consider- 

he ation, and, closing the wicket, departed. 

he “A discourteous knave,”’ grumbled Grummel, “ keeping us here like 
a couple of dogs.” 

- “ How, sirrah ?” 


“ye “Why, did he not bid us tarry here; and therefore are we not in 
better condition than a couple of tarriers /”’ 


fe “We cannot bite, and therefure bark not,” answered the Knight. 

ing The warder again made his appearance; the drawbridge was 
lowered, and the Knight and his esquire crossed the moat. 

ted “The lady Elvina welcomes the stranger Knight to her father’s 
ied castle,” said the warder, obligingly. 

= “T kiss her hands,” replied the Knight, “and thank her for her 


courtesy.” 
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Anon they were ushered into a spacious hall; and while they un- 
armed, the board was spread with substantial fare for their refection. 

“T am anxious to pay my respects to the lady,” said the Knight. 

“ And I to the fare,” replied Grummel, vigorously attacking a boar’s 
head. 

“ She is not visible, Sir Knight,” said the warder. 

“ Then it’s impossible we can see her,” said Grummel, falling to. 
“She is doubtless a morning star, your Worship ?” 

“What then?” 


** Why then, your Worship, the Knight cannot expect her presence.” 


Caar. II.—An engagement, both in love and war. 


Atan early hour the following morning, Grummel having dressed his 
master in a superb blue velvet doublet and suit, proceeded to the 
kitchen to thay on breakfast. Sir Wilhelm, meanwhile, descended to 
the castle garden, where he encountered the blushing Elvina. 

After the due acknowledgement of her hospitality, the Knight, who 
was, of course, deeply enamoured at the first glance by her transcend- 
ant charms, began to make a little love on his own account. The 
innocent Elvina listened with pleasure to the silver music of his sweet 
discourse and courtly compliments, for he had been to court, and now 
had come to court again. And in a few minutes afler the fashion of 
those romantic times, she surrendered the fortress of her affections. 
She did not indeed “ tell her love,”’ but referred him to her father with 
such an expressive blush as gave him confidence. At this pleasant 
juncture, the old warder rushed breathlessly into the garden, and inter- 
rupted their placid felicity, by hurriedly informing them that a petty 


* Baron, with whom his lord was at feud, had just appeared before the 


castle with a force one hundred and fifty strong, and demanded the im- 
mediate surrender, threatening to put the whole garrison to the sword 
if they resisted. 

“QO! Sir Knight,” exclaimed he, “repay our hospitality by thy 
succour and counsel in this extremity. What's to be done?” 

“ Arm instantly, and let us defend the castle to the death,”’ replied 
the brave Sir Wilhelm. “ Lady, retire to thy chamber; put up thy 
a for our success, and Heaven and St. Grimbald help us.” 

astily quitting Elvina, he retired to arm. Grummel was still in 
the kitchen, preparing his morning repast. | 

“ Away with these rashers,”’ exclaimed the esquire, on hearing the 
news, “there is a less savoury broil preparing for us by the enemy. 
We are in a pickle, tis true; but small as we are, as the capsicums 
said to the cauliflower, they shall find us hot withal, and not at all to 
their palate.” 

“If they ford the moat, and scale the walls, we are lost,” said one of 
the three vassals. 

* Tut, man,” exclaimed Grummel, who was an old soldier, and knew 
all the resources of war, “ fill the kettles presently with pitch, and hand 
me the ladle, and long ere they reach the parapet, I’ll—pztch ’em over.” 

“*There’s the horn again,” cried the warder, “ summoning us to sur- 
render.” 

“ What o’ that,”’ said Grummel, encouragingly ; “ we’re not veal to 
be spoiled by their blowing. Pluck up thy courage, my boys, and lend 
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me a bow,—an I do not put a cloth-yard shaft into the varlet, and pin 
him like a cockchafer to the gate, I’m a ninny !” 

While he kept talking in this strain, he armed himself and his 
master. 

The “ garrison ” was soon in battle array. Grummel now proceeded 
to his post with two of the vassals, and proved his skill and strength by 
executing his vaunt, for at the identical moment the herald was about 
to blow another blast, he shot an arrow through his heart, and trans- 
fixed him to the spot. 

‘Tf all the rest run,” said he, coolly, “there is no chance of that 
fellow quitting his post / Nailed, by St.Grimbald! There is no succour 
for him, poor fellow! May all the west of the wounded find leeches in 
the moat.” 

This exploit was the signal of assault, and a shower of arrows fell 
upon the castle. 

* Let the porcupine shoot his quills at the boar!” said Grummel, 
“he is only throwing away his means of defence. Hand me that 
pebble,” continued he, pointing to a stone of half a hundred weight. 
It was soon raised, and hurled by one of their warlike machines, into 
the thickest of their foes. ‘That has made an impression,” cried he; 
** itis quite a smasher ; there’s half-a-dozen at least stone dead ; another 
little one,”’ said he, “* we shan’t miss that, though it should miss them. 
Besides, it will be as well, as they have challenged us, to show them 
we have a second.”’ 

While Grummel was thus ably executing his part, the Blue Knight 
(for so was Sir Wilhelm called, from the favourite colour of his armour 
and appurtenances) directed his little force with equal skill, dexterity, 
and advantage. The engagement now began to assume a more serious 
appearance; the enemy began to fill the moat, in order to proceed to 
the escalade. The little garrison was now concentrated. The boiling 
pitch and water were supplied by two of the vassals, and the besieging 
party had no sooner succeeded in raising a scaling ladder, and began to 
mount, than they were saluted by a cataract-like discharge of scalding 
water. 

“ °Tis but a fair return,” said Grummel, “ as they keep us in sus- 
pense that we should keep them in hot water! Down with it, my com- 
rades, till they’re done ‘in their armour like lobsters in their shells! 
Another pebble! What, no more! Then up with the flags from the 
court-yard, and break their ladder—they’re the only flags we'll lower 
to them.” 

These new missiles were speedily provided, and did great execution ; 
the ladder was dashed to fragments, and numbers of the assailants 
were precipitated headlong into the moat. The Blue Knight was un- 
wearied in his exertions, and encouraged his little force by his daring 
example. 

“ Bravo !”? exclaimed Grummel; “ we have wetted the enemy’s 
courage, and sharpened our own,” 

The discomfited leader now retreated, and rallied together his “ rem- 
nant.” 

“ By George !”? exclaimed the ’Squire, “ they are forming for a fresh 
assault. We have so far lost nothing; and yet in the language of the 
lawyers they may be said to have gained the ‘ action,’ for they have 
already got considerable ‘ damages.’ ” 
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“ And see yonder,” cried the Warder, extending his right arm, 
“ there comes my liege lord. I recognise his banner. What a happy 
diversion !” 

“ Very diverting, indeed!” replied Grummel; “ mark how the 
scamps are making ready to scamper. The bow-men are all like cross- 
bows, prepared for a bolt /” 

The Baron Ulric von Altenberg now gallopped to the scene of action 
with all his band. The besiegers were in an instant scattered over 
the plain, like a flight of affrighted sparrows in a corn-field, when some 
adventurous Cockney boldly takes the field to—waste his 

“ Wheugh !” whistled the Squire, “ that fellow hath truly brought 
his pigs to a fine market. While the Baron is pickling the lot, let us 
descend and clear away the Jitter he has left.” 

The Warder lowered the drawbridge, and the Blue Knight sallied 
forth with the “ garrison’ to pick up the wounded which they had so 
dexterously picked off. ‘The moat was so full that Grummel declared it 
was more like a folk-mote than anything else. When they had got in the 
“living,” which the ’Squire declared was no “ sinecure,” the gentle 
Elvina, as was the wont of those days, humanely busied herself in 
dressing their wounds. 

They then proceeded to draw the moat, and fished up many a pike ! 

The trumpets of the victorious Baron now sounded merrily, and the 
all rushed out to greet him. Ulric and the Blue Knightembraced wit 
true chivalric ardour, and when the Baron learned from the blushing 
Elvina the extent of his obligation to Sir Wilhelm, the expressions of 
his gratitude were sahouniel. 


Cuap. II1.—A Remark. 


* Fool that I was to leave my castle alone,” said the Baron. 
“ And wise would the enemy have been if had they done so!” said 
Grummel. 


Cuar. IV.—A Cloudy Prospect. 


“ I’m bound to serve you,” said the Missal to the Monk as he clasped 
it—and so said the bold Baron Altenberg when he encountered the Klue 
ae on the morning following the affray. Grummel, like an inde- 
pendent man, was serving himself; for chine, chickens, and flowing 
fiaggons graced the baronial board in the most tempting profusion. 

* Left wing forward !’’ exclaimed the ’Squire, dismembering a pullet ; 
“ right wing advance! chine support right wing! Fall in!” and at the 
word of command he commenced a vigorous assault. He then pro- 
ceeded to demolish the “ breast-work”’ as he termed it, and finally 
completed his gastronomico-military evolutions, by ordering the “ left 
leg first,” when the “ right ” followed as a matter of course ! 

Meanwhile the Blue Knight was doing the agreeable to the old 
Baron, and insidiously insinuating that he was a single man; and 
plainly demonstrated that he was an eligible match for any young lady 
who (in the advertising phrase) ‘“ Wanted a partner who could com- 
mand,” &c. &c. The Baron was confused, and not knowing exactly 
what to reply, he endeavoured to divert the attack by simply looking 
under the table, and ingeniously calling “ Puss! puss!” 

“ What does he mean ?” said the Blue Knight, looking bluer. 

“ He smells a rat to be sure,” whispered the acute Grummel. 
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Cuap. V.—Counsel. 


When they retired Grummel addressed his master in these words— 

“T can tell which way the wind blows, your worship, as well as a 
weather-cock. It’s my mind the Baron wishes to deprive us of the 
Lady Elvina.” 

“ Us 2’ repeated Sir Wilhelm. 

“To be sure, when she’s your wife will she not be my mistress ?” 
replied Grummel, “ Now I’m resulved on the match, for thereby you'll 
get a better half and I better quarters, Two things no less agreeable 
than essential to our happiness.” 

“ ‘What's to be done ?”” 

** Why, the whole garrison are in favour of the alliance ; therefore, 
pop the question—demand her hand—and if the old boy holds ou ‘“ 

“ What then ?”? 

“ Why, then, filially kick him out! and take possession of the castle 
we have fairly won by force of arms.” 

“ You forget he is Elvina’s sire.” 

“ Will she not get a more agreeable sigher—in the shape of a lover ? 
But, lo! here comes the comely dame herself—I’!l vanish.” 

And the sagacious ’Squire walked off, leaving the lovers to their own 
sweet discourse. 





Cuap. VII.—A Sudden Decision. 


Although the Blue Knight and Elvina were elegantly slender in their 
personal proportions, the Baron declared in abrupt and vulgar phrase 
that “ they were too thick.” 

“‘ Honoured father,” said Elvina, “ it is impossible to conceal from 
your parental eyes that I entertain an affection for Sir Wilhelm—and I 
know that he returns it.” 

“* So much the better!” replied the Baron, “ for it would be dishonour- 
able in him to keep your affections, when he knows he cannot keep 
you,” 

** You mistake me, father,”? continued Elvina. “ He has declared 
himself my suitor, and I have sworn——” 

** Sworn !”” exclaimed the Baron. “A young lady of your rank has 
no right to swear. It is indelicate !”’ 

* But he swore first.” 

“* Then, i’ faith, you two sworn shall be forsworn,’’ said the Baron. 
** Remember you are my daughter, and I am positive——” 

“ And I’m positive I’m your daughter,” replied Elvina, “ from the 
a feeling ; for I have formed an unalterable resolution to become 

is !”” 

The Baron looked at the gentle damsel for a moment as in surprise, 
and then suddenly burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“Give me a buss,” cried he, affectionately; “ you are my own 
child—a chip of the old block!” 

The affair was of course decided—the old Baron admired his daugh- 
ter’s firmness—the Blue Knight loved her for her tenderness ; and the 
gordian knot of matrimony was soon after tied in the chapel of the castle 
of Altenberg. Beauty presented her hand to Valour as the palm of vic- 
tory ; and Grummel had the felicity of being at the marriage-feast cele- 
brated in honour of the nuptials of Elvina and the Blue Knight. 
Feb.—vou, XLix, NO, CXCIV. T 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED RECIPE FOR MAKING 
STAND STILL. 


Dear Tom! if you would learn the way 
- To quaff life oe 
0 our curls wing ‘ 
Araya flies, to finer: 
Though scholar in no modern schools, 
Skill’d but in old romances, 
I’ve yet a few old fashion’d rules 
To check grim Time's advances : 
And this the first—If day and night 
You'd shun the dotard’s hold, ! 
7 cep all about your conscience right, 
And then—you'll noé grow old ! 
And never mind whate’er they tell, 
Dear Tom! of modern uses, 
Be sure you'll just do twice as well 
To stick to old abuses ; 
So pay your taxes—love your king, 
owe'er our sages bore you, 
Take op’ning med’cines in the spring, 
As your fathers did before you ; 
Don’t lend your razor—nor your hack, 
And when you lend your gold, 
Be sure you don’t expect it back, 
And then—you'll not grow old. 


And stern howe’er you play your part 
In life's more sober stages, 
Keep one small corner in your heart 
For boyhood's sunny pages : 
Don't cut a friend beeause he’s poor, 
But pause before you choose him : 
And when a man has shut the door, 
Don’t let Ais friends abuse him : 
Sell off your claret-—if you must— 
But keep yourself unsold, 
Then live upon a laugh, or crust, 
And still—you'll not grow old ! 
And when, to dissipate your gloom, 
You wander down, some even, 
And sit within the long brick room, 
Re-formed since old Saint Stephen, ° 
If you should hear a sacred name 
irst taught by her who bore you, 
And your father’s ancient faith and fame, 
Denounced as “ cant’’ before you ; 
Don't fancy that we’re turn’d to Turks, 
But just go home—unfold 
Some page of Pitt's, or Fox, or Burke’s— 
And then—you’ll not grow old! 
ans Se Tom ! on heath or hill, 
bright, green spot may greet you ; 
Call Hope ped a if you will. 
But let her—let her cheat you! 
Don't rob life's roses of their bloom, 
Tho’ Benthamites deride you— 
Don't sit within a childless gloom, 
Tho’ Martineau may chide you. 
But trust, when bright things round you die, 
Something our mothers told 
Of hopes and homes above the sky ; 
And then—you'll nof grow old! 
January 26th, 1837. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON, 


THE DAY OF THE OPENING, 


I was journeying to Guttlebury Abbey, where I was engaged to spend 
a week with its hospitable proprietor, my friend Sir Swaggerton Shuffle. 
The direct road to Guttlebury lies through Little Pedlington *, from 
which it is distant eleven miles ; and here, at my old acquaintance, 
Scorewell’s, in High-street, the coach stopped for its last change of 
horses. Scorewell came to the door, and welcomed me on my arrival ; 
reminding me, at the same time, that it was two years since my visit to 
the place. 

“ But, Scorewell,” said I, “ I am not come to stay with you: I am 
going on to the Abbey.” 

“ ‘What, Sir !”’ he exclaimed, with a look of amazement, or, rather, of 
consternation; “ what, Sir! not stop? Why, Lord, Sir! I thought 
you had come from London on purpose for the occasion.” 

“ For what occasion ?” inquired I. 

“ What occasion, indeed! Why, Sir, to-night our theatre is to open 
for the season! It has set all Little Pedlington agog ; and surely you 
must have heard of it in London !” 

“I can assure you,” replied I, “ that excepting the few whom Fashion 
carries to talk at the Opera, or to sleep at a French play, the good Lon- 
doners are scarcely conscious of the opening, or the being open, of their 
own theatres. However,”’ continued I, “ the opening of the theatre of 
a place like this is an interesting event ; so, as my visit to Sir Swagger- 
ton is not timed to a day, I will remain and witness it.” 

Greatly to the satisfaction of Scorewcll I ordered my portmanteau to 
be carried into the house. It was already two o’clock ; so, having 
desired mine host to prepare an early dinner for me, I sallied forth to 
visit all my favourite spots. This I did with that eager interest which 
every one has felt on his first return, after long absence, to a place ren- 
dered dear to him either by its own intrinsic charms, or by the stronger 
charm of association. The Crescent, the Market-place, the New Pump, 
the Vale of Health, Yawkins’s Skittle-ground, each and alf received 
from me the homage of a glance. Time would pity permit more : 
for, to become fully and satisfactorily acquainted with the beauties 
natural and artificial of a place of the extent of Little Pedlington ; to 
inspect with care and accuracy its libraries, its museum, its Zoological 
Garden, &c. &c., would require the devotion of at least three good hours 
to the task. Even as it was, when I had made the tour of the entire 
town, and intersected it in every possible way, devoting a minute or two 
to the examination of one remarkable object, a minute or two to the 
consideration of another, I found it was almost three o’clock! “ Thus 
doth Time fly !” as a moralist would say. 

On coming into Market Square I found numbers of persons divided 





* For the information of tourists I may state that there is a road to Guttlebury 
by Poppleton and Squashmire Gate, which abridges the distance | a. two 
miles. It is not, however, either so good or so pleasant as the read through Little 
Pedlington : besides that the latter affords him an opportunity of seeing one of the 
most delightful places (of is dind) in England. 
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into separate crowds of two, three, nay, in some places, four, with their 
faces all ly turned towards the walls, or the shop-windows. I was at 
first wanted at this singular sight, but my astonishment was not of long 
duration. The circumstance was presently accounted for, The people 
were all pressing to get a sight of the play-bills announcing the even- 
ing’s performances at the theatre.® e hand-bills exhibited in the 
shop-windows—such as, for the convenience of the spectator, are sold 
in the theatres—were scarcely four feet long; but the posters—those 
pasted on the walls—somewhat exceeded four yards. At the head of 
these was a spirited wood-cut, representing the interior of a cow-house, 
with a man (holding a hatchet in one hand, and the head of a female, 
young and lovely, in the other) standing astride the decapitated bedy of 
the massacred milk-maid! The interest excited by this promise of ele- 
gant recreation was evidently intense. All Little Pedlington seemed 
disposed to attend the theatre. “I wish I knew where to get an 
order !”? exclaimed one: “ I wish I knew somebody who could pass me 
im!” said another: a third, with an air of determination which indicated 
the inveterate play-goer and the true patron of the drama, exclaimed— 
“ I, for one, am resolved to go—if I can contrive to get in for nothing.” 
Inferring from these and similar manifestations of anxiety to witness 
the night’s performances that there would be a crowded house, I thought 
it prudent to go to the box-office to secure, if possible, a place. 

“ Have you any place in the boxes for to-night, Sir?” inquired I of 
the box-bookkeeper. 

** How many do you want, Sir ?” inquired he in return. 

“* Only one for myself,” replied I. 

“ Luckily,” continued he, “ I have one place which has just been given 
up.” 

“ Because,” said I, inquiringly, “ it was not deemed worth keeping— 
a seat on a back row at the top of the house ?” 

“ Beg pardon, Sir ; it most luckily happens to be a seat on the first 
row of the centre dress-box.”’ 

“TI am fortunate, indeed !”? exclaimed I. “ You expect a_ reat 
house ?”” 

“* Tremendous, Sir! Every place taken.” 

Not having any silver, I tendered a half-sovereign in payment for my 
ticket; the price of admission to the boxes being two shillings. 

The functionary opened a drawer in which there were two or three 
stray shillings. He then felt successively, though not successfully, in 
each of his pockets. Upon my telling him, in reply to his inquiry whe- 
ther [ could oblige him with such a thing as two shillings in silver, that 
I had no silver at all, he expressed his regret that he had given away all 
his small money in change. [It somehow happened that I saw neither 
notes nor gold in his drawer.] He then desired a boy to go into the 
treasury and see whether Mr. Dumps had change for a half-sovereign 
there. After some delay the boy returned, and apologised for his long 
absence by stating that he had been obliged to go for change to Yaw- 
kins’s Bank.—That the only vacant place in the house, that place being 
also the very best in it, and that place again, having fortunately been 
relingui by its first proprietor, should fall to my lot, formed a com- 


* Fora copy of this attractive document, at length, see the ““ New Monthly 
Magazine " for January. 
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bination of lucky circumstances upon which I could not but congratu- 
late myself. 

Having still a spare hour on hand before dinner, I strolled into 
Yawkins’s library. There I saw my old friend Hobbleday—Jack 
Hobbleday, the Great Humbug of Little Pedlington, and, like all of 
his class, a great bore also. 

“My dear fellow!” exclaimed Hobbleday, “ most happy, most de- 
lighted to see you! When did you arrive ?” 

“* Little more than an hour ago,” replied I. 

“* Of course you come to make a stay,” said he. 

“*T shall proceed to-morrow to Guttlebury Abbey,” said I. 

“To-morrow! No, no! you will stay till Wednesday,” continued 
Hobbleday ; or must you positively go to-morrow ?” 

oo Sir, I shall leave Little Pedlington to-morrow,” I an- 
swered. 

““That’s decided, is it?” said he. “ Well, dear me! that is very 
provoking ; for I intended to ask you to dine with me on Wednesday. 
However, since you can’t, you can’t.” 

Here he was interrupted by Yawkins, who, after a few words of 
recognition and of welcome, said, “* Ah! Sir, the world has sustained an 
irreparable loss since you were last here. That great luminary, that 
master-spirit, is extinguished. The immortal Rummins is dead! Died, 
Sir, on the first of April last.” 

“* Dead!” I exclaimed. “ Rummins dead!” I turned aside, and— 
shall I confess it?—I shed a tear. 

“ And a most extraordinary coincidence !” said Hobbleday. “ Our 
cockatoo at our Zoological Gardens died on that very same day! Poor 
Rummins! We had him stuffed ; and there he is on a perch in a glass- 
case, looking all but alive.” 

“ Stuff’d '”? exclaimed I. “ Simcox Rummins, F.S.A., stuffed! Em- 
balmed (you would say) as an antiquary so learned and profound 
deserved to be.” 

“Rummins!” cried Hobbleday; “no, the cockatoo. Ever see a 
stuffed cockatoo? Mostcurious thing! The only one in all this place. 
Come,” continued he, taking me by the arm—“ come with me and 
see it.” 

“‘I thank you,” said I ; “but I cannot at present.” 

“ But why not? What is there to prevent you ?” said he. 

“I have not the time to spare, Mr. Hobbleday.” 

“ But it won’t take long. Come, now; docome. It is not far—it 
will be a nice little walk for us. But why won’t you go?” 

After enduring twenty more “ why’s” and “ what’s-your-reasons,” 
I thanked him for his pertinacious politeness, and turned to speak to 
Yawkins. 

“Your theatre has put forth’a very attractive bill,” said I; at the 
same time pointing to one which was hanging in the shop, and which 
reached nearly from the ceiling to the floor. 

“ Never before, Sir,” replied Yawkins, “ was there such a company 
collected together in Little Pedlington. Why, Sir, Tippleton is in him- 
self ahost. Then, Snoxell is a host ; Waddle is a host ; Gigs is a host ; 
Mrs. Biggleswade is a host; Mrs.—In short, there is scarcely one in 
the whele company but is singly a host.” 
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“ Mademoiselle Sara des Entrechats, who is to dance, is, of course, 
from Paris,” said I. 

“Why, no; not exactly from Paris,” replied Yawkins ; “she comes 
from Fudgeborough, and her name is Sally Jumps. But, Lord, Sir! 
the connoisseurs of Little Pedlington would as soon allow that a woman 
could dance gracefully and well in jack-boots as with an English 
name.” 

“I say, my dear fellow,” said Hobbleday to me, in a half-whisper 
(twitching my sleeve and giving me a knowing wink at the same time), 
‘that Mamzell Ontershaw is a charming little girl, Ahem !—I say, 
my dear fellow ; if you should happen to see acertain person in a French 
bonnet and shawl walking about the Vale of Health, or a mile or so on 
the Snapshank road, arm in arm with another certain person—ahem ! 
—who is not very far from you at this moment, do you pretend not to 
notice us—them, I should have said.” 

I assured Mr. Hobbleday that I was Discretion itself. 

Yawkins drew me aside and whispered :—“ To my certain knowledge 
he never spoke to her in his life, Sir. She has been scarcely three days 
in the town.” 

I made no remark upon this little piece of illustrative information, 
but again turned to the play-bill, saying :—‘ This Miss Julia Wriggles, 
whose name occurs so frequently in the bill; who not only acts in tra- 
gedy, comedy, and farce, sings a song, delivers an address, and dances 
a brvad-sword hornpipe ; but concludes her labours by acting eight parts 
in one piece—that is to say, by playing the whole piece herself—this 
Miss Julia Wriggles, I say, must be a young lady of pre-eminent ability. 
Why, to execute well what she has undertaken to perform, would seem 
to require the combined powers of any six actresses I ever heard of.” 

“ A wonderful person indeed, Sir,” replied Yawkins ; “ and a great 
favourite y 

“ Favourite!” exclaimed I; “‘ why, this is announced as her first 
appearance on any stage !”’ 

‘* Of the manager’s,”’ continued Yawkins, somewhat drily. ‘“ But as 
toa first appearance, Sir, I can’t say much for that ; for it is whispered, 
in the best-informed circles, that she has been acting these three years 
past over at Fudgeborough. One thing, however, is certain: Mr. 
Strut, the manager, has discharged Mr. Wigs, a very promising young 
actor, for merely saying so; and that, I think, gives an appearance of 
probability to the thing. But she must be a prodigious genius : for Mr. 
Strut has opened the theatre chiefly on her account—which he would 


not have done this season unless he had had the good fortune to secure 
her services.” 


* Fortunate Strut!” thought I. 

“What a charming, domestic creature is poor Mrs. Strut !’’ said 
Hobbleday, “ I say, Yawkins: you have heard that she has deter- 
mined to sue for a separate maintenance ?”’ 

“ Now, really, Mr. Hobbleday,” cried Yawkins, “ this is too bad! It 
was I myself who, not an hour ago, mentioned to you, in strict confi- 
dence, that such a proceeding was probable. I gave you no authority to 
repeat it: yet, no doubt, by this time you have trotted all over Little 
Pedlington to disburthen yourself of the information.” 

* Not I, L assure you, Sur,” cried Hobbleday, with an air of offended 
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dignity; “not I, Sir; am incapable of such a proceeding. Have 
mentioned it but to one person—to whom it could be no secret—Mrs. 
Strut herself.” 

* Impossible! And you told her you received the report from me?” 

** No, Sir; did not tell her I received it from you. Did not say Yaw- 
kins told me—have too much tact for that—merely said, ‘ I heard it at 
Yawkins’s.’ ” 

** So, Sir, you left my shop, full puff, for the express purpose of-——”’ 

* No, Sir; not for the msdn This is how te haapeliads Sir: My 
friend Strut has had the politeness to put my name upon the free-list ; 
but as the free-list is ‘ Entirely and totally suspended, in toto,’ as the 
bills say, I waited about the stage-door in the hope of meeting with 
sumebody who could give me an order. Presently saw Mrs. Strut. 
Could not help saying how sorry I was at hearing such a report— 
should have been a brute if I could—and requested an order for two, 
which she most kindly gave me. And that is the whole truth of the 
matter.” 

Hobbleday had not finished speaking when a boy entered the shop, 
threw a note down upon the counter, and, without speaking a word, 
went out again. Whilst Yawkins was reading the note Hobbleday 
said—‘** Of course you’ll be there to-night. Like to go behind the 
scenes, eh? I?ll take you. Show you the green-room. Introduce you 
to all the principal performers. I'll look out for you in the theatre. 
What say you ?” 

Recollecting his promise, upon a former occasion, to introduce me to 
all the eminent people of the place, when, as it afterwards appeared, 
he, himself, was but slightingly considered by them, I declined his 
kind offer.” 

“* Here, Sir!’ cried Yawkins, in a voice trembling with rage (at the 
same time holding out the note in one hand, and striking his counter 
heavily with the other): “ Here, Mr. Hobbleday! these are the awful 
consequences of your busy tittle-tattling ! Listen, Sir!” 

Mr. Yawkins read the note, which was in the words following : 

“ Mrs. Strut desires Mr. Yawkins will instantly send in his bill for 
the two cakes of Windsor soap, also the tooth-brush, she owes him for, 
as she intends to withdraw her custom from his shop, and give it some- 
where where people have enough to do to mind their own business 
without troubling themselves about other people’s. Mrs. S. also in- 
forms Mr. Y. that she does not intend to renew her subscription to his 
library when her present week is out, as people taken up with pleasant 
conversation naturally forget to send new works when bespoke. Mrs. S. 
also informs Mr. Y. that she has struck his name off the free-list of 
the theatre, which she has stitu a right to do, whatever Mr. Y. may 
report lo the contrary. Mrs. S. desires Mr. Y. will be sure to receipt 
the bill, as people who trouble themselves so much with what does not 
concern them micut forget to scratch it out of their books when paid, 
and she is not fond of disputes.” 

Hobbleday did not wait to receive the reproaches which Yawkins was 
preparing to shower upon him ; but, pretending to hear himself called 
by some one who passed the dvor, he bustled out of the shop. nd 

“ That, Sir,” said Yawkins, “is the most pestilent little gossip in 
the town. A secret runs through him like water through a sieve. He 
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is not happy till he has got it, and is miserable till he is rid of it: 
He is worse than forty old women. You cannot be sure of the du- 
ration of a common acquaintance for a day, if he gets between you. 
He is a sort of cholera in social life ; and, when he ‘ breaks out’ in a 
place, he ‘ carries off’ friendships by the dozen. Ah! Sir; you ought 
to be very happy that you have no Hobbledays in London.” 

“In London,” said I—(glad of an opportunity of elevating the cha- 
racter of that pretty town in the opinion of a Little Pedlingtonian)—* in 
London, we entertain a virtuous horror of slander, scandal, tittle-tattle 
and old-apple-woman gossip; so that there, Sir, a Hobbleday would 
not be endured ; he could not exist: he would fail from the utter want 
of encouragement.” 

“ Happy London !”’ exclaimed the eminent i rm 

“ Heaven forgive me!’’ thought I; reflecting on the enormity of my 
assertion. 

I took up a book which lay on the counter. It was “ Jubb’s Ped- 
lingtonia, a new Edition, with additions.” The only considerable 
addition, however, was an ‘ Elegy on the Death of Rummins.’ Here 
itis, It is remarkable for its sweetness, its pathos, its elegiac tenderness ; 
but, by the generality of readers, it will, perhaps, be most admired for 
its originality. 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
No more illustrious Rummins shall I see! 
O, Simcox Rummins, senior, F.S.A., 
Why leave the world to darkness and to me! 


In vain thy Jubb thy ‘ Life and Times’ shall write, 
For since, O Simecox, thou'rt no longer there 
To join in thy biographer’s delight, 
e wastes his sweetness on the desert air. 
Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The height which thou, my Rummins, did’st attain ! 
All say in prose what Jubb now sings in rhyme, 
We ne’er shall look upon thy like again. 


A man thou wert to all the country dear ; 
Great was thy learning and profound thy lore ; 
And, passing rich with ninety pounds a-year, 
Thou gav'st relief that Heaven might bless thy store. 
One morn I miss‘d thee on th’ accustom'd hill, 
Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled. 
Ah, ruthless Death! and could’st thou Rummins kill ! 
In wit a man, simplicity a child. 
Since, then, I'm doom’d my dearest friend to lose, 
In Pedlington no longer stay I can. 
The world is all before me where to choose ! 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” 


I purchased the volume, thought of the illustrious defunct, paid half- 
a-crown, and sighed. 


At this moment Mr. Rummins, son of the great Rummins, and editor 
of the Pedlington newspaper, came into the shop. He was accom- 
panied by a shortish, stoutish gentleman. It was Waddle, the tra- 
gedian! who was that night to enact Growler in the “Hatchet of 
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Horror !”. Rummians, after saying a few words to Yawkins, was invited 
by the latter to stay dinner. 

“* Can’t,”’ replied Rummins ; “ I dine with Waddle.” 

“ Then will you come and sup after the play ?’’ said Yawkins, 

“ Can’t,” again replied Rummins; “1 sup with Waddle.” : 

The editor was about to quit the shop, when I took the liberty of re- 
minding him that, on my former visit, I had had the honour of an 
introduction to him at a conversazione at the house of his late illus- 
trious father. He condescended to make me a remarkably polite bow, 
and, with becoming dignity, wished me good morning, and went away. 

“ Upon that same occasion,”’ said I, turning to Yawkins, “I had the 
pleasure also of meeting Miss Cripps, the poetess.” 

“* At that time, Sir,” said Yawkins, “ Miss Cripps and he were great 
friends, and she used to invite him to all her tea-parties; but since 
then they have quarrelled.” 

“* Indeed!” exclaimed I; ‘‘ I am sorry to hear that. What was the 
cause of the rupture ?”” 

** Why, Sir,” replied Yawkins, “‘ Miss Cripps wrote some very charm- 
ing verses on the death of the cockatoo in our Zoological Gardens; and 
Mr. Rumming, in his notice of them, said that they were far superior 
to Milton, but not quite equal to Jubb. At this, Miss Cripps took 
offence, and she has never since invited Mr. Rummins to tea. For my 
own part, I think her in the wrong; for a poem may be very fine, yet 
inferior to the compositions of such a writer as Jubb. And, to say the 
truth, Miss Cripps is one of those ladies who are never satisfied with 
anything short of the very top of the tree. However, he is now all in 
all with Miss Jane Scrubbs, the lady who writes riddles and charades, 
and things of that sort.” 

‘* T had the pleasure of meeting her, too. Pray is she any relation of 
the manager of the Fudgeborough theatre ?”’ 

“ Not in the least; and nothing offends her more than that it should 
be thought she is. Besides, Sir,” continued Yawkins, with a solemn 
nod of the head, “‘ Scrubs has only one b in Ais name, whilst Miss 
Scrubbs spells hers with two.” 

“* That’s an important and an honourable distinction,” said I. 

“ Sir, Sir, Sir,’ suddenly cried Yawkins ; “did you ever see Mr. 
Snoxell off the stage ?”’ 

“ Never,” said I; “ which is he ?” 

** You see those three gentlemen arm in arm, crossing the square,” 
said Yawkins. “The middle one is Mr. Fiat, who writes the ‘ Dictator ;’ 
he on his right arm is Mr. Dowlas, author of the melodrama, the ‘ Hat- 
chet of Horror,’ which is to be acted to-night; the gentleman on his 
left is Mr. Snoxell.” 

With becoming admiration I looked at them, till, by turning a corner, 
they were lost to view. 

“* But what is the ‘ Dictator?’ ” I inquired. , 

“O, very true, Sir, I remember,” replied Yawkins. ‘“ When last 
you were here we had but one paper—the ‘ Little Pedlington Weekly 
Observer,’ edited by Rummins the Younger, the gentleman who just 

now looked in. We have now another—the ‘ Little Pedlington Dicta- 
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tor,’ written by Mr. Fiat. It is a publication exclusively devoted to 
politics, literature, the drama, the fine arts, science, political economy, 
geology, zoology, conchol » pat ) craniology——”’ 

“ Stop, red for Suavess “sho Me. Yawkins,” cried I. “ Surely 
you do not pretend that Mr. Fiat himself writes upon all those sub- 

?”? 

“ Indeed but I do, Sir,” replied he ; “ and upon all with equal know- 
ledge, taste, and judgment. In his criticisms upon acting, he is a 
Snoxellite for y; for comedy, a Tippletonian. Rummins, on the 
ark is a Waddleite and a Gigsite. What they will say about 
Miss Julia Wriggles, is a ryrg © but my own private opinion is, 
that Rummins, being a friend of the Manager’s, the ‘ Observer’ will 
be all on her side; whilst Fiat, who (between ourselves, Sir) is said to 
be over head and ears in love with little Laura Dobs—a pretty little 
girl who sings in the choruses—will be against her.” 

“ And pray, Mr. Yawkins,” inquired I, “‘ which, in your opinion, is 
the greater actor of the two: Snoxell or Waddle ?” 

“ Why, really, Sir,” replied he, “ that is a question which it is utterly 
impossible to answer. When I had but one paper to read (‘ The Ob- 
server’) I was convinced that Waddle was the better; but since ‘ The 
Dictator’ was established, which gives the preference to Snoxell, I am 
greatly perplexed.” 

“ But have you no opinion of your own ?” inquired I, with some de- 
gree of astonishment. 

With an appearance of equal astonishment Yawkins echoed—“ An 
opinion of my own? Bless me, Sir, what an extraordinary question ! 
Where is the use of reading a newspaper if one is to be at the trouble of 
thinking for oneself after all? No, no, Sir; we are not such fools in 
Little Pedlington as that comes to; and happy are they who are content 
- “r but one paper, for, in that case, they know exactly what to 
think.” 

“Then,” said I, “ you Little Pedligtonians are very wise people. 
Far different is it with us in London. There, no one is newspaper-led ; 
and such a phrase as ‘But my paper says’ is never heard. Well; I 
wish you morning, Mr. Yawkins. I shall go to the theatre this 
evening. To-morrow I will write to my friends what / think of the per- 
formances; and at the same time, send them the criticisms both of the 
* Observer’ and the ‘ Dictator.’ ” 

I returned to Scorewell’s ; took a hasty dinner; and at half-past five 
——the performances being to commence at six o’clock precisely—pro- 


ceeded to the Tuzatre-Royvat, Litre Pepiineton. 
p*. 











ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


O! sine, my muse, while Fame her trumpet blows, 
O! sing the theme which England's pride delights,” 

The brave St. George, the terror of her foes ! 
Gone are those days that brought us such fair knights. 


Against the Saracen in tented field, 

e raised his lance, which in the bright sun gleam’d, 

And many a moon unto the Cross made yield ; 
For such war-fare was then a fair war deem‘d. 


The land they fought for certainly was theirs, 
Where we, like bold intruders dared to roam. 
Like men we battled, and the rightful heirs, » 
Most bravely fought, but could’nt thrust us home. 


In vain they swarm‘d like flies in summer’s ray, 
For he dispatch’d them—as he would a lunch ; 
Full sore he orga and pummell'd them till they 
Roll'd on the plain—like men o’ercome with punch. 


Weary of beating (tho he ne’er was beat), 

And turning steeds “ to dog’s meat” with a “ hack,” 
The valiant knight now beat a quick retreat, 
, Avoiding, cunningly, the “beaten track ;” 


And journey'd into Egypt straight, and there, 

He learned a fierce, fell dragon ruled the land, 
And found the terror-stricken people were 

On their last legs, and—could not make a stand. 


The wise men in their wisdom did declare, 

To glut his fury, there should be purvey d 
A virgin forhis maw. O! dainty fare! 

And thus each day he had his dinner maid. 


But to this fatr supply there was a stop, 
No maids were to be had for love or law ; 

For quickly was exhausted all the “ crop,” 
To satisfy the cravings of his “ craw.” 


At length, the daughter of the king, alone, 
Remain'd the dragon's hunger to allay ; 
And she, the rightful heir of Egypt's throne, 
To Aim was destin’d to be thrown a prey. 


“QO! spare my daughter, whom 7 cannot spare,’ 

The king exclaim’d, “ or me with grief you'll slay.’ 
But vain he wept, and tore his silver hair ; 

The frantic people tore his heir away. 


Unto a stake they bound the trembling maid ; 
The fearful preparation made her quake, 

For in the game of death, now to be play‘d, 

The virgin had indeed a heavy stake. 






































St. George and the Dragon. 


Her friends and foes had bidden her farewell ! 
When lo! St. George came on his courser by— 
He said, “ Why are you bound, O! lady, tell ?’ 
“ Alack! Sir Knight,” cried she, “ I’m bound to die !” 


And then she straight unfolds the Dragon’s tale, 
While from her eyes the tears like crystals drop. 

“ Nor maid nor stake shall he—so do not wail”— 
Exclaim'd the Knight, “I'll treat him with a chop! 


“ Tho’ hard as adamant his scales may be, 

“ ‘Gainst my voeay hae his tough hide nought avails : 
“ Unless I lose my nce, thou shalt see, 

“ Fair maid, this arm shall quickly turn the scales.” 








With outspread wings the Dragon, as he spoke, 
Came wheeling through the air with fell intent, 
While from his mouth, as from a crater, broke 
Fierce flames ; and brave St. George his straight lance bent. 


Then, riding at the monster with a bound, 
He cried, “ Thy nose I’ll soon put out of joint ; 
“ And by this lance! I'll bring thee to the ground 
“If I can only bring thee to the—point !” 


The Dragon gaped as he would swallow him, 
While quick, as rifle-bullet to the mark, 

The Knight, with piercing eye and stalwart limb, 
His swallow spitted as he would a lark. 


Down dropp'd the Dragon, and his fearful claws 
Scratch'd up the scorching sand in bootless spite. 

With sword in hand, St. George without a pause 
Came to the scratch just like a dauntless knight. 


And at one stroke his well-attemper'd glaive 
Shorten'd the monster by the head and neck ! 

O! proud was he, his valiant arm could save 
At least one weaker vessel from the wreck. 


Now from the stake fair Sabra he untied, 

And “Thou art free !" exclaim'd, with bow profound ; 
“ O! do not call me free,’ the virgin cried, 

“ For | avow unto thyself I’m bound! 


“* Thine arms have rescued me from death, and I 
“ Unto thine arms right willingly do yield ; 

“* And I will be thine handmaid ‘till I die, 

“ Thy love my pleasure, and thy sword—my shield !" 
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THE IRISHMAN IN EGYPT. 





‘“* ’T'was on the spot in ancient lore oft named, 
But now for British valour far more famed.’’ 








Captain F——, of the Engineers, while serving in Egypt, was one 
morning seated in his marquee, when he saw, drawing near, a miserable 
Arab, bestriding the hind-quarters of an ass, which also carried a pair 
of large panniers, filled with garden esculents—acceptable, and some- 
what rare, commodities at that time and place. 

This purveyor of greens was jogging inoffensively along, looking out 
for purchasers, when his evil star sent him such a customer as he did 
not Tbenbein for—a tall and powerful Turk, richly dressed, and armed 
to the teeth, who, without a word, dragged him from his seat, kicked 
the panniers off their bearer, “‘ and spread his vegetable store’? upon 
the sand. Pressing as this hero’s temporary necessity for a steed might 
be, it was probable that he would not have tolerated one so mean, but 
for the pleasure of tyrannically a the goods of a powerless infe- 
rior; yet, ere he had lifted his leg igh enough to cross the animal, a 
dapper fellow, much below the ordinary size of soldiers, who had been 
cleaning his master’s belt close by, roared out,— 

** What d’ye mane be dat, ye big blackguard? How dar ye mal- 
trate the Arawbian in his lawful calling? Let go his ass, or you'll sup 
sorrow, my lad !” 

The Mussulman, though he might not understand a word this cham 
pion of the injured poured forth, could neither mistake nor relish the 
hostile looks and menacing gestures of little Jemmy Mul!hollan, to 
whom, however, he only vouchsafed the mute and dignified hint of 
laying his hand on his dagger. 

** Och, you murtherin’ thief! you mane that, do you?”’ cried Jemmy. 
** By all that’s holy, I’ll tache you manners!” 

Then, springing upon the formidable persecutor, he wrenched the 
weapon from his hand, and flung it into the air. 

“* Hooroo!”? shouted Jemmy, dancing with passion, and reiterating 
the wild exultant cry so frequently heard in an Irish scrimmidge. 

The follower of Mahomet stood for a few moments utterly confounded 
by the suddenness and success of this attack; but, recovering his self- 
possession, prepared to draw a pistol from his ep 

““ Ye’re there, are ye, ould muslin cap? Bad cess to ye, but I'll 
take the shine out of yez yet!” 

Saying this, Jemmy made a furious butt with his bull-head at the 
breast of the Moslem, which felled him to the earth, with “ the boy” 
on top of him. As they rolled over each other in their prostrate scuffle, 
the active Hibernian absolutely abducted his foe’s pistols. In drawing 
the second from the folds of the shawl, it went off, and alarmed the 
guard, some of whom hastening to the spot, secured the combatants. 

Mullhollan, spite his narrow escapes from ball and blade, was unhurt ; 
but the Turk had one eye “ bunged up;” while, on his nose, the fist 
of Erin had performed a diametrically contrasted operation, broaching 
its claret, by which a handsome vest was liberally stained. This was a 
ready-made-out strong case of assault and battery. The suffering party, 
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addressing an officer who had been led to the scene of action, insisted 
on seeing the Commander-in-Chief, to make complaint of the reugh 
usage by which he had been insulted. 

The poor Irish lad was conveyed to the guard-house ; the Turk to 
Lord Hutchinson, on whom the command had devolved — 


** When the brave Abercromby received his death-wound.” 


His Lordship ordered the matter to be investigated; and Captain 
F..—, in detailing what he had witnessed, dwelt with pleasure on the 
humane impulse of the little Irish fighting-cock. Still the malignant 
and the turbaned Turk demanded the life of the offender in expiation. 

It was the policy of Lord Hutchinson to treat the Ottomans and 
Mamelukes who still hung about our camp with every mark of respect : 
peculiar circumstances would have rendered it dangerous to refuse even 
this request. 

A drum-head court-martial was assembled ; Mullhollan’s transgression 
fully proved ; he was ordered for instant execution. The sentence being 
made known to the belaboured and vindictive infidel, he seemed ap- 
persed, though his satisfaction was somewhat qualified when he heard 
that “ the regulations of the British army would not permit persons of 
an opposite faith to witness a punishment.” 

In about an hour a strong detachment was seen marching towards 
the sand-hills in the rear of the camp, and in the midst of this guard 
the prisoner, who, to his honour be it spoken, seemed to bear his fate 
with extreme fortitude. As far as the soldiers would permit, the poor 
Arab followed on his donkey, wringing his hands, and wailing over this 
reward of his protector’s brave good-nature. Just ere Jemmy’s escort 
turned this grateful creature back, the condemned man begged Icave to 
speak with him—‘ That is,’”’ added Jemmy, as his entreaty was granted, 
“to shake his brown hand, and pat his brown baste, in token that, if it 
war to do agin, I’d do that, and more, for an unlucky divil as couldn't 
help himself; and I don’t mind what’s come of it at all, my man; so 
be aisy!’’ 

The _—e bearing of the speaker re-assured the being to whose 
wrongs he was a victim, and they 

The appointed spot was soon gained; the fatal volley fired. As it 
reached the ear of the maltreated Turk, he was seen to smile, and, with 
a heart full of gratified malice, hurried from the vicinity of the camp. 

[n a few minutes the soldiers returned ; when, in full regimentals, 

carrying his musket, and occupying the centre of the rear rank, marched 
Jemmy Multhollan ! who had lent himself to this exhibition of justice, 
and for many a year afterwards would laugh over the story. 
_ “ Shure I liked the fun of licking the long chap, and chating him after 
it. He was a bigger jackass than the ould cabbage-man’s own, if he 
thought my Lord would rob the sarvice of a lad like me for all the 
Turks that ever wore whiskers. I tuk good care to keep shut of him 
ever after, for all that—as, if we had met, he'd have fallen out wid me 
for being alive, to a sartainty; and the next shindy I had wid him, | 
might not have been let off so convaniant. The Arawbian did twig me 
at last, and frightened enough he was; but I tipped him summut hand- 
some, not only to show I was no Fetch, but to make him hould his 
tongue.” Benson E. Hutt. 
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NEW VALENTINES FOR THE FOURTEENTH. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


Tue Status or SHAKSPEARE, OVER THE Portico or Drury-Laneg, To 
THE Statue oF Queen Exizapern, tn THE Roya, EXxcHanece. 


Immaculate maiden ! fair monarch—not dead, 
But living in hues wrought by Needle and Thread ; 
In books, and in prints,—thanks to good Pen and Ink,— 
And in stone,—thanks to Chisel where’er he may clink. 
Old Chisel! yes, mine and your Majesty’s sire, 
Who sculptured us both to stand water and fire. 
‘Tis so—and we're not merely Poet and Queen, 
But sister and brother, dear virgin unseen. 


Unseen! ah, you're lost in those high civic niches 
"Mid people who think but of Rothschilds and riches. 
Condemned to look down on such caricatures 
Of manhood as maidenhood never endures, 

I wonder no longer that scandal should fix 

On your fame as a theme for her talkative tricks. 

Why, ‘tis said—but who credits it?—people will rush 
Into falsehoods—I'm sure ‘twould be silly to blush— 

But ‘tis said—only some folks are so fond of fibs— 
(Now, laughter, sweet crony, don’t crack my stone ribs,) 
That your Majesty once on a time was attached 

To—a certain—wild bard—who may one day be matched— 
But not in that fortune, had, Aad it been true, 

Which linked him in love, royal riddler, with you. 

Yes, had it !—Posterity's shockingly vicious ; 

Umph! poor Mistress Shakspeare was quite unsuspicious. 
Well, this I may say—that the thousand pounds sent 
Through Southampton was not unbecomingly spent. 


But, shifting the theme, I shall fall in a passion, 
If intellect sends you so fast of fashion ; 
‘Tis dull enough here, to be sure, in the Strand, 
Where, alael of a run, they allow me a stand, 
But outside! The stage has but seldom the grace 
Among the insides to afford me a place. 
I’m voted, I fancy, a sort of a bore, 
Undramatic, and vulgar, indecent, and more. 
Yet you, the “ fair vestal,” once throned in the west, 
Have laughed, with your ladies, when Love had his jest. 
Indecent! The moderns are growing, I fear, 
Prodigiously moral in all that they Aear ; 
But as for the sight—how demurely they sit, 
With Duvernay delighting their eyes, in the pit! 


I know I’m not played, when I see in this cramm’‘d 
Ellistonian portico, playgoers jamm‘d. 
In fact, people gaze at my figure, and all 
Wonder whether I’m Warde, or Ducrow, or Fitzball. 
But look at the actors, and where's the surprise 
That the public should feast, not their ears, but their eyes ! 
Such Touchstones and Falstaffs! Well, let me not boast, 
But J drew more laughter when playing the Ghost. 





New Valentines for the Fourteenth. 


Such horrors of Hamlets —my stonehead feels dizzy 
Cnhelia'o anOotee for you, my dear Lizzy. | 

'y actor's Macready ; him proudly I own: 
But kings should have subjects, or why have a throne ? 
No, most of the players may suit the “ line” 
From the stage to the gallery—keep them mine. 
Yet still they are kind, in omitting the best 
Of my verses for Tate’s, and misreading the rest. 


My critics! still worse! Yet I see from this brink 
Fame's dove winging over the deluge of ink. 
So, Liz, let us aaa’ while they act and indite, 
And bring all our blotches, for beauties, to light. 
No more of myself,—I am deucedly stupid, 
And cannot this morn even compliment Cupid ; 
Exposed night and day to this out-of-door din, 
And, worse, to the vapid stage-tattle within. 
Yet smile,—let your stony lips smile at the song 
Of a bard who has loved you so awfull long 5 
And though base were your life, men should doat on you still, 
For the blessings bequeath'd to the world in— 

Your Witt! 





Tae Stratus in “ Don Juan” to Qugen Anne in St. Paut’s 





CHURCHYARD. 


A stranger, accomplish’d Princess, sues 

A pardon frank, for sending a line, 
On a morn when cavaliers can't refuse 

Their homage to old St. Valentine. 
Gratitude prompts my rapier thus 

To scratch on the back of a tombstone-page, 
A private note, design’d to discuss 

A point or two for the present age. 


The old year ‘s gone with its heat and haze, 
The new one brings gruel, and fog, and ice ; 
“ Try 37° (old Hardham’s phrase) 
Is still the moralist’s best advice. 
But trust me, the town—the boxes, pits, 
And galleries—all want “ something new ;" 
Could you bring back your poets and wits, 
Or even your dunces, they wouldn't do. 


A Pope would soon be deposed; and ink 
Destroy Steele's temper, with rust-spots thick ; 
The Gay would be lost in the grave, I think, 
And even the Swift wouldn’t suit the quick. 
Were they all to come back, by St. John led, 
Describing the realms to which they flew, 
The town would cry, ere the season sped, 
“ Gentlemen, let us have something new !"" 
* Tell us Queen Anne is dead,” exclaims 
The knowing world ten times a minute ; 
Oh! Dead One, play them the best of games— 
Make but a move, you're sure to win it. 
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An Seantel ities me th 
ast my history, sung in e, 
Described in action,—think of ~+ la 
Do as / do in the pantomime. 


Tell us Queen Anne's dead! or Queen Mab ! 
Now, let them not make so sure of that ; 
Step from your on the slab, 
nd ae Le stones with a Xm pit-pat. 
Portugal's, ‘8, nay, every Queen, 
Even Queen Adelaide, it would chill 
With envy, to hear that you were seen 
Taking a walk down Ludgate-Hill. 


Lest you should chip off one of your toes, 
Move with a soft and musical clatter ; 
Heard it would be, mid the deep repose 
Of wonder witnessing what was the matter. 
That small pit-pat wouldn’t ring in vain 
An alarum to Learning, over the land ; 
For great Professors would soon explain 
What none of them ever could understand. 


And though "tis true you would quite eclipse 
All feminine fame, and break the spell 

Of the lark-like song upon Grisi’s lips, 
And the deepening strains of L. E. L. 

Yet woman, through you, would lead the van 
In mind's quick march ; Regina be Rex ; 

And will, ond power, be theirs whom mar 
Politely christens the softer sex, 


The wonder, I own, would disappear ; 
As it has with me, who now retire 
In favour of Jim,—I spare your ear,— 
Permit me to say James Crow, Esquire, 
Of course, nine days would just run through, 
And back the town to its wants would fly ; 
The old demand being, “ something new,” 
And “tell us Queen Anne’s not dead,” the cry. 


But those nine days, what a tuneful nine! 

The Press beneath its reports would groan ; 
Medals would glisten, and portraits fine, 

“The Stroll of the Statue,”"—on stone—by Stone. 
At least, you'll pardon a Spanish Don, 

Who, feeling a debt to England owing, 
Wishes to see Still-life get on, 

And gratefully set the Fine Arts going. 
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LITERATURE. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH.* 


Mr. Paror has already made himself known to the public as the 
latest biographer of Edmund Burke. The task wasatryingone. Burke 
was the greatest political philosopher that the world has ever seen. 
Bringing the profoundest knowledge of moral action to practical ex- 
perience of the most direct, vigorous, and penetrating kind ; gifted 
with prodigious powers of eloquence, which 7 reinforced prodigious 
powers of argument; and thrown into public life at a period when the 
convulsions of European thrones demanded, shaped, and stimulated all 
this mass of noble qualities and accomplishments to their fullest exer- 
tion, Burke left behind him a fame achieved by none other of the 
mighty aspirants for the permanent honours of public genius. To have 
written the life of such a man without repulsive failure, implies con- 
siderable qualities ; and though none but Lysippus should sculpture the 
bust of Alexander, we may feel indebted to the artist who preserves 
the likeness, even if it be left to our imaginations to supply the soul. 

But the “ Life of Oliver Goldsmith ”’ is a more congenial task. The 
life of an easy, harmless mixture of all kinds of contradictions ; simple, 
yet subtle ; embarrassed, yet adroit; giddy, yet calculating; the most 
indolent, yet the most laborious of what, ; rather lingering on the out- 
skirts of literature than literary, until accident dropped him into in- 
veluntary fame; often in sight of wealth, yet always defeating the 
kindness of fortune, and predestined to be poor to the last; with the 
force of a philosopher, and the flexibility of a child; capable of the 
mortifications of a monk, yet enjoying life by snatches with the rapture 
of an Epicurean; loved and laughed at; powerful in his works, played 
upon in society, burlesqued as long as he lived, and when he died more 
deeply lamented and more univefsally praised than any author of his 
century. 

For a work of this order, it is evident that the principal qualifications 
would be diligence in amassing facts hitherto generally unknown, a clear 
conception of the author’s peculiarities, and a style neither too familiar 
now too elevated. If brilliant conceptions of character, happy insights 
into the impulses of the poet’s mind, or showy illustrations of the man- 
ners of his day, should be added to those merits, the reader would, of 
course, be only the more indebted. But clearness, fidelity, and diligence, 
are the essentials. 

Oliver Goldsmith was born on the 10th of November, 1728, at Pollas, 
a village in the county of Longford, in Ireland. His father, Charles, 
was in the church. The family were originally English, probably from 
Crayford, in Kent. The poet claimed connexion with the celebrated 
General Wolfe, whose mother was a Miss Goldsmith, and he believed 
that his Christian name was derived from some remote alliance with the 
still more celebrated Lord Protector. 

The house thus converted into classic ground has long since been a 
ruin. The Irish, who hang a fiction upon everything, say that the 
fairies would not suffer it to be rebuilt. When the roof began first to 


* The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M.D., from a variety of original sources. By 
James Prior, F.A.S., M.B.T.A. In 2 volumes. London, Murray. 
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give way, it was found that all attempts to repair it (they probably 
were not many) were rendered abortive by the apparition of a huge 
figure in boots, who nightly rode astride on the roof, and, as if in the 
action of hard riding, kicked its frail materials to pieces. The rider 
was a sort of vidette for a troop of fairies, who, having taken a liking 
to the spot for their own purposes, did not choose to be disturbed by the 
vulgarities of earth. They soon had it all to themselves. 

But the more acknowledged classic ground, the scene of the “ De- 
serted Village,’’ was in another, though not a distant quarter,—a hamlet, 
named Lissoy, in the parish of Kilkenny West, near Athlone. There 
is, of course, a good deal of rapture and romance expended in this 
voluine, and in every life of Goldsmith, on this Irish Arcadia. But all 
the charms of the scene, from the soft name of Auburn down to its 
most minute touches of beauty, are the poet’s own. He peopled a 
hideous, beggarly, barren fragment of Irish wilderness with images 
borrowed from the rich, sweet, still loveliness of English landscape. 
Yet, such is either the ridiculous force of fancy on such occasions, or 
the propensity to deceive ourselves and others, that every human being 
who subsequently bore the name of Goldsmith, and they were many, 
and all stragglers and beggars, seem to have regarded Lissoy as a sort of 
terrestrial paradise. They write from all the ends of the earth, and all 
are full of the captivations of Lissoy. One of them, living in all the 
pomp of nature that America displays, in the midst of the noblest land- 
scapes of the world, sends his expiring soul towards Lissoy, and longs 
only to breathe his last under its delicious shades. The delicious shades 
of half a dozen brambles on a common, dotted by a dozen huts into 
which an English farmer would disdain to house his pig ! 

Goldsmith’s career began by his entering the Irish University at 
fifteen. He entered as a sizar, a sort of eleemosynary studentship, 
which, however, generally requires a more competent share of classical 
and general knowledge than is insisted on in the ranks of the students 
who pay. Out of this rank, also, many of the ablest persons of the 
university have risen. His college career has left no marks of distinc- 
tion. He was probably indolent. But the strong and most luckless 
tendency of the college course of studies to place all merit in mathe- 
matics, has repelled many a mind destined to celebrity in the world. 
Of the measureless importance of mathematics there can be no con- 
ceivable doubt, and the Newtons and Laplaces will sit for ever high in 
the temple of intellectual glory. But the college from which Swift, 
Burke, Goldsmith, and Curran came with the reputation of dunces, and 
to which they all looked back with a feeling of misspent years, must have 
something erroneous in its principle. Not one man in ten thousand is 
made for mathematical eminence, and the smattering forced on all has 
only the effect of turning the feeble into coxcombry, and disgusting the 
powerful. 

Our notice of these volumes must be brief, and we can little more 
than mention, that, after some bustling, though by no means too sincere, 
efforts to establish himself in a regular profession, he settled in London 
on his return from the continent, and fixed himself in connexion with 
the reviewers and booksellers. He wrote for the two rival Reviews, then 
conducted by Griffiths and Smollet, a service of danger, if we are to 
judge from the fury which dictated notes likes like these.— Grainger, 
vu 2 
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the had quarrelled with Smollet relative to’ the translation of 
“ Tibullus.”’ The angry conductor sent after him a shaft of this order:— 
** Whereas one of the owls belonging to the proprietor of the ‘* Monthly 
Review,” which answers to the name of Grainger, hath suddenly broke 
from his mew, where he used to hoot in darkness and e, and now 
screeches openly in the face of day ; we shall take the first opportunity 
to chastise this troublesome owl, and drive him back to his original ob- 
scurity.”—C.R. 

The “ Monthly Review” had already thrown down its defiance in va- 
rious forms, but perhaps among the most em to Smollet’s personal 
sensibilities was the following sneer at his play, the “ Reprisal :”-— 
“Calculated for the meridian of Bartholomew fair, but by some unnatural 
accident (as jarring elements are sometimes made to unite) exhibited 
eight nights at the Theatre Royal, in Drury-lane.”—M. R. 1751. 

For some years Goldsmith led this obscure, dubious, and impoverished 
life of authorship, for which breaking stones in the highway would be 
an enviable change. But necessity, the only thing which could awake 
him, awoke him at last ; and on the 19th of December, 1764, the “ Tra- 
veller’? was announced to the world. This was the foundation of his 
fame. Its singular combination of simplicity and strength, the still 
more singular beauty of its versification, and the animating, novel, and 

icturesque nature of its subject, obtained an universal praise, which 
Ren scarcely subsided to this hour. Yet its success was not immediate. 
The efforts of his friends were required to tell the public that they ought 
to be pleased. But the feeling at length arose, and the “* Traveller” was 
in the hands of every one susceptible of the richest charms of poetry. 

Opulence was now within his prospect, if not within his reach; and 
it must be acknowledged that, for once, he seemed determined to secure 
himself from the miseries of dependence. The inimitable “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “ The Good-natured Man,” and “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” showed at once the versatility of his powers, and the vigour 
with which even his easy temperament could prepare against those years 
when “ life is but trouble and sorrow.” 

But in 1774 his labours were to be brought to a rapid and painful 
conclusion. In this year he completed his “ History of Animated Na- 
ture,”’ a work constructed on Buffon, whose magnificent volumes were 
the wonder of Europe ; but the profligacy of the Frenchman had stained 
the ee of his page, and it was left for Goldsmith to give the 
knowledge without the vice, and inform the mind without corrupting 
the imagination. From this period he intended to adopt a new mode of 
life ;—to remain but two months in the year in the Temple, and spend 
the rest rambling and writing through the country. He commenced 
his plan by retiring to Hyde, in March, but was seized with the attack 
of an habitual complaint (Dysuria), which compelled his return to Lon- 
don, The disease subsided, but left behind it a slight nervous fever. 
His medical science unfortunately only led him to rely too much on 
himself, and he insisted on taking James’s powders, which Dr. Hawes, 
his medical adviser, declared to be wholly unfit for his case. This was 
on the 25th of March; Hawes reasoned in vain; the powders were 
taken, and the patient grew worse. He then insisted that Hawes had 
deceived him, and given him other powders. He sent for more to the 
house of the maker, took them, and thus virtually poisoned himself. 
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Drs. Fordyce and Turton were called in, and the disease was partially 
repelled for a week. On one occasion Turton said to him, “ Your pulse 
is in greater disorder than it should be from the state of fever you haye ; 
is your mind at ease?”? He answered, “ It is not.”” However, he 
discoursed often cheerfully, but not being able to take nourishment, he 
was less fitted to resist any new attack. Still recovery did not seem at 
all nmprobable, nor was the fatal attack anticipated. 

At twelve on Sunday night, the 3rd of April, he was in a sound sleep, 
his respiration easy, with all the symptoms favourable; but a little 
before four the attendants were alarmed by signs of a dangerous change ; 
his medical man was instantly called; he found him in strong convul- 
sions, and in that state he continued until half-past four in the morning 
of Monday, April 4, when he expired, in the 45th year of his age, 

Great grief was felt on the public announcement of his death. He 
had long survived the zace of envious and low-minded authors, among 
whom his first steps to fame had been made. His talents now be- 
longed to the higher ranks of society; men of name were his compa- 
nions, and while the restlessness of personal rivalry was thus extin- 
guished, and the jealousy of professional success had no piace: th 
genius of the poet and the man received its full praise. A public funeral 
was first pro » the pall to be borne by Lord Shelbourne, Hon. 
Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. Garrick ; but 
the idea was wisely changed for that of a monument in Westminster 
Abbey. 

On the whole, Mr. Prior’s work is well done. It is unequal; but 
what equality, but an equality of dulness, can ever be preserved in a 
work of a thousand pages? He has collected a great apenety of new 
matter, some curious, and the rest generally illustrating the habits of 
its subject. At the same time, he aelaaaie makes much too large 
an allowance for public curiosity ; for no man of taste or sense can have 
the slightest desire to see some of the documents which Mr. Prior so pal- 
pably exults in having procured—ex. gr. the grocer’s bills of the poet’s 
landlady, or the “ full and true statement” of the pairs of stockings 
mended and charged for, though perhaps not paid for. Such things 
are the follies of the book. 

Goldsmith’s negligence followed him to the last. Though in the re- 
ceipt of large sums—for by his “ History of Animated Nature” alone, 
he seems to have made little short of 1000/.—he died in debt. “ Of 
poor dear Dr. Goldsmith,”’ says Johnson, in a letter to Boswell, “ there 
is little to be told more than the papers have made public. He died of 
a fever, I am afraid more violent from uneasiness of mind. His debts 
began to be heavy, and all his resources were exhausted. Sir Joshua 
is of opinion that he owed not less than 2000/. Was ever poet so 
trusted before !”? He subsequently writes, “ He had raised money, and 
squandered it, by every artifice of acquisition and folly of expense. But 
let not his frailties be remembered ; he was a very great man.” 

It is still more deeply to be regretted that in his last hours we find no 
trace of those feelings which are so much more important than consi- 
derations of wealth or fame. That as the son of a clergyman Goldsmith 
could not have been unacquainted with religious duties and doctrines, it 
is natural to conceive. at as the describer of those clerical virtues in 
his brother, which 
“ Allured to brighter heavens, and led the way,” ; 
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he could not have been insensible to their excellence, it is impossible to 
doubt. And yet we find no mention of his recurrence to those feelings, 
no trembling hope, no pure repentance, no solemn faith, no acknow- 
ledgment ether firm or feeble, when his spirit was fluttering over the 


grave. 
CAPTAIN SCOTT'S RAMBLES IN EGYPT AND CANDIA.* 


Ecrrt is the most extraordinary country on the globe ; the land of 
perpetual fertility; the natural mistress of the Mediterranean ; and the 
natural key of the route to India. Mohammed Ali is the most extra- 
ordinary Moslem since the days of Saladin; the most successful ad- 
ministrator ; the most vigorous governor: and the most indefatigable 
cultivator of the arts of peace, power, and national prosperity. Both 
are here developed by a writer equal to the task. 

Captain Scott is evidently a man of intelligence. His profession 
makes him master of the details of a government, which, like that of 
all Moslems, is essentially military. And his peculiar department of 
that profession, the Staff Corps, qualifies him mene for the inquiries 
into the matériel and use of the military means of this singular sove- 
reignty. His style is free, flowing, and unaffected. His observations 
are those of an acute and accomplished mind, and, with an undisguised 
and natural admiration of the brilliant qualities of the viceroy of Egypt, 
he fairly states what remains to complete the structure of his power 


and fame. ‘The work is unequivocally that of a soldier, a scholar, and 
a gentleman. 





“ That the Pasha of Egypt is a despot, and that the inhabitants are serfs, 
chained to the land,” says Captain Scott, “are facts beyond the power of 
contradiction. But that Mohammed Ali is a sanguinary tyrant, and that 
he has involved Egypt in greater misery than it endured before, are asser- 
tions that have been hazarded without due reflection. As to the improved 
state of the country, though I did not, as I had been led to expect, find a 
diligence grinding down a Macadamised road from Cairo to Alexandria, 
yet | soon became sensible that, thanks to Mohammed Ali’s tyranny, a 
Christian’s head was now as safe on his shoulders in Cairo as in London ; 
his purse safer in his pocket; that he was neither despised for his religion, 
nor ridiculed for his dress, but, on the contrary, was invariably treated with 
respect, and this, without any outward check on vice; it was less apparent in 
the streets of the Egyptian metropolis, than in those of most European 
cities. In fine, it appeared to me that the people, well-disposed by nature, 
had rather been weaned from their prejudices, than forced into compliance 
with the new order of things.” 

The result of the change is, that Egypt, from a wretched seat of 
beggary, suflering, and licentiousness, under the abominable sway of 
the Mamalukes, the most profligate and tyrannical race on earth, is 
become comparatively rich, tranquil, industrious, and powerful. In 
the single instance of naval preparation, will it be believed, that, from 
the midst of the huts and ruins of which Alexandria consisted so late as 
our campaign in 1801, have grown up a succession of arsenals 
scarcely equalled in Europe; warehouses containing everything for 

* Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with details of the military power and re- 
sourees of those Countries, and particularly of the Government, Policy, and Com- 


mereial system of Mohammed Ali. By C. Rochfort Scott, Captain H. P., Royal 
Staif Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 700. Colburn, London, 
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the ys ser of a fleet, from guis and anchors, cast on the spot, 
and of immense size, to hair-brushes; a rope-walk a thousand feet 
long ; workshops employing 3000 artisans; slips of 195 feet long, 
for building three-deckers; and, anchored in front of them, t 
Egyptian navy, which once did not muster half-a-dozen cock- 
boats, but now consists of the formidable number of eighty line- 
of-battle ships, from 90 to 136 guns! seven large frigates of from 
50 to 60 guns, and a crowd of corvettes, brigs, &c. Captain Scott went 
on board one of these ships, the Mesr (the Turkish name for Cairo), a 
noble three-decker, mounting 136 guns, commanded by a Frenchman. 
The guns were in excellent order, and all fitted with sights, the decks 
clean and clear. There was at the same time a want of the finish ob- 
servable in English ships of war. The arrangements of the powder- 
magazine, however, deserve but little praise, and the hospital was not 
sufficiently large for the probable cases of wounded in action. Smoking 
on board was totally prohibited. There was a school in the ship for the 
instruction of the midshipmen and petty officers. But the Mehalet Rebcer 
is regarded as the best ordered ship in the navy. This is a fine, round- 
sterned two-decker, carrying 100 guns, all thirty-two pounders, of which 
thirty on the upper deck are carronades. The crew consist of 1100 
men. The sailors are fine young men, taught the use of the cutlass and 
boarding-pike; they are well fed and clothed, extremely healthy, and 
apparently contented. The pay of the officers is remarkably good, and, 
what is of more consequence, is pretty regularly issued. A captain of 
a line-of-battle-ship receives 300 dollars a-month ; the other ranks, of 
course, less in proportion. The petty officers from 175 to 200 piastres 
(1d. 19s. to 2d. 4s.) ; sailors from 15 to 55 piastres. 

All this is an extraordinary evidence of the work that may be done 
by one vigorous mind. Thirty years ago all this would have been de- 
clared to be impossible; but it has been done, and by the mere applica- 
tion of a strong intellect, indefatigable activity, and a manly use of 
European civilization. Mohammed Ali is now not only the greatest ad- 
ministrator but the greatest conqueror of Asia. His troops, after having 
beaten ‘the tribes of Upper Egypt, and taken possession of Sennaar, 
—beaten the Wahabees, and taken their chief and capital,—beaten the 
Syrians, and conquered the whole vast and beautiful region from the 
Nile to the Libanus,—and beaten the Turkish army and Vizier, at 
the decisive battle of Rouich, which laid Asia Minor at his mercy,— 
were restrained simply by the remonstrance of the European ambassa- 
dors from marching to Constantinople, and seating Mohammed Ali in 
the place of the Sultan Mahmoud, brother of the sun and moon, and 
uncle to the seven stars! Mohammed is now advanced in years, but 
he is still vivid, intelligent, and active. When he dies, his mre is 
not likely to receive the sudden shock of a disputed throne. Ibrahim 
Pasha, the best soldier of Egypt, is to be his successor, and if his for- 
tune shall be equal to his intrepidity, Egypt will still be a sovereign 
nation, and worthy of its sovereignty. 

Captain Scott's volumes have some striking decorations, a fine por- 
trait of [brahim Pasha, and several interesting views of Alexandria, 
the Pyramids, Candia, &. The work does honour to the manliness, 
sense, and observation of the writer. 
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FLITTINGS OF FANCY.* 


Tuers is one great charm about these volumes, namely, that of youtk : 
they belong to that period which Goethe so well describes, when he 
a his poet exclaim, “‘Give me back again those times, when a 
fountain of crowded lays sprang freshly and unbrokenly forth; when 
mists veiled my world,—the bud still promised miracles; when I ga- 
thered the thousand flowers that ney filled all the dales. I had 
nothing, and yet enough,—the intuitive longing after truth, and the 
pleasure in delusion! Give me back those impulses untamed, the 
pain-fraught happiness, the energy of hatred, the might of love! Give 
me back my youth.’? Mr. Sullivan’s writings are essentially of the 
morning,—there is the dew yet undried on his flowers, and the landscape 
sparkles with early sunshine. The lark “pours down lighted music 
from above,” and a rosy mist extends from the east. There are shadows 
too; some few dark clouds are gathering up their showers, and a few 
far stars are yet pale and indistinct on the distant horizon. 

These pages mingle poetry and prose, the sad and the gay, even as 
they are mingled in real life. Their chief characteristic is impulse,— 
the gaiety is light and eager. It is that mood when— 

“ Sudden glee 
Bears the quick heart along, 
On wings that struggle to be free, 
Like bursts of sky-lark song.” 
Tt is contagious—because it is real ; so is the pathos. There are one 
or two of the stories filled with the tenderness of tears; and then some 
pleasant fancy comes, which will, while 
“ Raising its bright face 
With a free gush of sunny tears erase 
The character of anguish.” 


“ The Story of Arnaut,” for example, is singularly effective, both in 
the moral it works out, and the pity which it excites. It is a terrible 
lesson to see the fine mind destroy itself by its very gifts, and the 
beating heart consumed by its own emotions,— both because they 
lacked the strong restraint of self-control. “ Lovers’s Quarrels”’ are 
in quite another vein, as light and as piquante as such things ought to 
be. It is a duty that lovers owe themselves to quarrel. 


“ "Tis a weary thing, a summer 
That lasts throughout the year.” 
Shakspeare calls “ music the food of Love.” We are rather tempted to 
say, he lives upon doubts, fears, and disputes. Then the reconciliation 
is proverbially delightful ; it quite encourages you to begin again. The 
French lover was not far wrong, when, on being asked in what con- 
sisted the peculiar fascination of a mistress to whom he had remained 
wonderfully constant, said, “*C’est qu’elle me querelle toujours.” The 
most charming things in these are two little dramas, called 
“ Faithful and Forsaken,”’ and “ The Silent River.” They are beauti- 


ful exceedingly. Mr. Sullivan is very happy in his slight touches of 
description,—witness the following day-break :— 
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“ This morn, while yet the sun 
Dwelt with a crimson mist upon our vineyard, 
And purple clouds, lke happy lovers, stole 
With smiles and tears into each other's bosom.’ 

The work opens with a new fiction, “Teresina.’’ Sancho Panza 
says, “Qh! tell it by all means: I delight mightily in a love story :” 
and this is among those with which we may well be mightily delighted. 
Many of these sketches, now first collected, have long since been ‘* po- 
pular and praised.” We are glad to add Mr. Sullivan’s volumes to one 
very peculiar shelf on our book-case. We like to know to whom to be 
grateful, and, moreover, we are sociable, and like to see our favourites 
all together. 








THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


[The Library, remarkably comfortable—Arm-Chairs, that fly with a 
touch— Damask Curtains, flowing to the earth—a brilliant Fire—a 
Table covered with Books, and a handsome Coffee equipage—the 
luxury of life, and literature on all sides. The Rector, the OLONEL, 
the Doctor, and the Barrister alternately indulging in criticism 
and coffee.} 

The Doctor (handing over a pamphlet). Eu, Colonel, have you seen 
this? You are an old Indian, and know the world beyond the “ mighty 
Burrhampooter old.” 

Colonel. Grindlay’s pamphlet on “ Steam Communication with 
India.” Yes, I know the man and the subject: both well worth 
knowing. The importance of a rapid and regular intercourse between 
England and India is as unquestionable as between Liverpool and Lon- 
don. All India, native as well as European, is crying out for it, It 
can be done with almost miraculous rapidity : for the last outward mail 
of which we have an account was only forty-one days from Falmouth to 
Bombay! The interests, even commercial, are immense, The India 
trade with England is upwards of eight millions sterling a-year; the 
number of letters passing, even now, when it takes almost a twelve- 
month to have an answer, are upwards of 300,000 a-year. The rapidity 
of communication would be a better defence against Russia than half a 
million of men ; and all that is required is the co-operation of the Go- 
vernment and the East India Company: it must be done. The pamphlet 
does honour to Grindlay’s pen—clear, manly, and eloquent. 

The Rector. Ah, Horace again !—** The Maid of Skiddaw, and other 
Poems; with Translations from Horace. By Thomas Bourne.” I have 
no taste for “* Maids of Skiddaw,” however graceful their sorrows; but 
I never see a fragment of Horace without feeling something like a ve~ 
teran treading over the fields where he once “ militavit non sine gloria.” 
This is pretty, polished, and tender—the Twenty-sixth Ode, Book I. 


“To roe Muss. 


“ The Muse’s friend, a child of song, 
No griefs, no cares to me belong. 
On wild winds borne, aloft they fly, 
Amid the Cretan waves to die; 
Alike regardless I, who reigns 
The tyrant of the Arctic plains, 
Or what, beneath the Parthian wind, 
Alarms proud Tiridates’ mind. 
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Sweet Muse! who lov’st the fount that flows 
For ever pure, a wreath com 

Of sunny flow'rets, fresh fair, 

To twine my lovely Lamia’s hair. 

In vain I touch the golden string, 

Unless thy smile shall bid me sing: 

Then wake again the Lesbian lyre, 

While all thy sisters join the quire, 

And consecrate, in deathless lays, 

My Lamia’s name to love and praise.” 

The Barrister. When will the Germans have the common scnse to 
know that metaphysics are a science denied to man; that their especial 
metaphysics are especial nonsense ; and that the object of good writing 
is not to puzzle, but to please? Here is the last production of Goethe, 
“ A Novel” of a dozen pages, written at the ripe age of seventy-eight. 
The translator, who has done his duty well, for he oe put extravagant 
German into plain English, tells us that its object is to impress the idea 
of Beauty—beauty, essential, se—abstract from all form, fact, and 
substance. This, to plain dodershanthigh: is an absurdity ; but it is a 
prodigious favourite among the German philosophers, and probably for 
that particular reason. The German is*no more made for flights of 
imagination than a blind horse in a mill for following the hounds; but 
the German horse is not content with dreaming of following the hounds, 
—bhe must be nothing less than a Pegasus: he spurns the earth, and 
capers among the clouds. 

The Doctor. What have we here ?—“ Journal of a Tour to Moscow.” 
Russia is now the “ cloud-compelling Jupiter,” whose frowning brows 
are, I fear, not to be smoothed by the tender diplomacy of Lord Dur- 
ham. The tour is by the Rev. R. B. Paul, late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, &c. He travelled with a pupil in the summer of 1836; rambled 
to St. Petersburg ; saw the Emperor, a fine military apparition of six- 
feet-two, in a scarlet coat and cocked hat, with a good-humoured face, 
but an eye in which a Pole would “ read strange matters ;” saw half-a- 
dozen fetes; saw Moscow the Magnificent, with its copper steeples ; 
returned by Sweden, which, to his astonishment, he found barren, bleak, 
and rocky !~-was cruelly taken in by a little rogue of an innkeeper at 
Gdttenburg, who charged him and his friend the adequate sum of about 
3/. 12s. English for a night’s lodging, two breakfasts, and a dinner! 
and, on being refused this, snatched up all the money on the table, 
about 2/., and ran out of the room. For the behoof of all future tra- 
vellers, the rascal’s name is “ Robertson, and his house No. 62, in a 
street adjoining the Great Square.” So let John Bull take warning, 
and not be ftleeced with his eyes open. The narrative is neat, clear, 
and animated. 

Colonel. Here is evidently a sincere and intelligent performance. But, 
Mr. Rector, rather more in your way than in mine. ‘“ The Christian 
Citizen, a Sermon preached in aid of the City of London Mission, by the 
Rev. John Harris.” Soldiers are not required to be great divines, but we 
know, at least, that a great scoundrel never makes a good soldier, and 
that the very worst recruiting depdt for the army is the jail. So I wish 
success to the reverend orator, and hope he may live to see schools take 
place of penitentiaries, and turnkeys a dead letter. 

The Rector. But what have we here? a whole pile of little publica- 
tions :— 
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Characteristics, by William Hazlitt,” a collection of apophthegms in 
the style of Rochefoucault’s maxims, Sharp, shrewd, and selfish; 
probably not a bad transcript of the author’s mind, and thus accounting 
for the perpetual disappointment of his career. The man who goes to 
war with the world may be a bold man, but he will be a beaten one. 

‘The Poetical Works of Richard Holt.”” Pretty and a The 

is versifica 


author should pay more regard to the smoothness of 
and the choice of his subjects. He has power. 

“ The Naked Truth ;” a singular title, but probably chosen for that 
stimulating reason. A collection of maxims on the Utilitarian theory, 
which allows all men to choose their own happiness ;—that happiness 
consisting, in some instances, in kicking their wives ; in others, in getting 
drunk, and in others, in highway robbery. 

* Joan.d’Arc:” a sketch of the heroine of the fifteenth century, who 
fought for a country unworthy of her; placed a king on the ne, 
who abandoned her to the scaffold; was given up by French cowardice 
into the hands of English cruelty ; and burned, after the Papist style 
of the day, as a witch, on a pile of faggots, in the market-place of Rouen, 
May 30, 1431. 

“ A Disquisition on Government. By George Ramsay.” A brief but 
intelligent view of the mutual action of democracy and despotism, illus- 
trated in Athens, Rome, America, &c. Unlike most other theorists on 
those ardent topics, his principles are sound. ‘“‘ The king and the 
aristocracy,” says he, in conclusion, “‘ are now, ngig more than ever, 
essential to the existence of any free government in England, for were 
they laid low, nothing but a military despotism could save us from 
pillage and anarchy.” This clever, principled, and well-timed pamphlet 
ought to be known. 

** Leeds ; the Tourist’s Companion from Leeds to Selby.” Books 
of this kind have an interest. They show the increasing intercourse 
of the people, their increasing comforts, improvements, opulence, arts, 
and activity. There is probably as large an accumulation of all ‘things 
tending to the comforts of mankind within the single district that this 
little work describes, as in many an Asiatic kingdom. 

“ Marriage, the Source and Perfection of Social Happiness and Duty, 
By the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue.’”’ A most important subject, grace- 
fully treated in a succession of polished chapters, but with more ele- 
gance than argument, and less Scripture than poetry. 


The Barrister. But here is something’ rather more “ virginibus 
puerisque.” A love tragedy. “ The Student of Padua.”’ A good deal 
of romance, a good deal of feeling, and a good deal of very , 04, Suen 
fication. Listen to what the heroine says in the pride of her beauty. 
She is told that one of her admirers is about to give her a serenade. 
She haughtily answers :— 

* Bianca. Poor man, if he must waste his love on me, 

Whose soul reflects not his, as those bright waters 
Mirror that moonlight, he had better die. 
If 7 should love, ‘twould be as suns look down, 
To feed the flowers upgazing in their light. 
Maria. I knew you'd love. 
Bianca. . Because you trusted nature, 
Whose whan ae told you that we all must love. 
No matter what the object be, love is 
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As natural, as much a part of woman, 
As is the light to heaven, the green to earth, 
Or anything that is most natural.” 

The Doctor. The death of the Ettrick Shepherd has left a vacancy 
in the Scottish Parnassus. How long he might have lived, had there 
been no Glenlivat on the earth, is a problem for the physiologists. No 
man could be so eloquent in the praise of whiskey toddy, but a thorough 
enthusiast in honour of the “ mountain dew.” I knew Hogg, though 
slightly. He was a rough and rugged, yet somewhat soft-souled, and 
even warm-hearted son of song. He had poetry in him, and wrote 
some ballads worthy of that “ rakehelly fellow Burns,” as the old Scottish 
woman called him, with more regard to truth than tenderness of expres- 
sion. He had not the organ of fortune. Yet once, in London, he might 
have made a something; when he came to town, about four years 
ago, and was féted by the great, and had a public dinner given to 
him, and was loaded with all sorts of civilities. He might have then 
had a subscription of a thousand guineas for a volume of his poems 
worth a shilling. But he delayed, Icst time, intended to do something 
magnificent, did nothing, slipped out of the public mind, wanted a 
shilling, and died. “* The Tales and Sketches of the Ettrick Shepherd,” 
are now commencing in single volumes, decorated with very pretty 
engravings of the scenery. The whole publication will tend to revive 
the memory of poor Hogg, and give to Scotland the sinister fame of 
one neglected genius more. 


The Rector. Our divines are now beginning to revert a good deal to 
the ancient church history, and Mr. Evans has here produced a very 
pretty addition to the “ Theological Library,” in the shape of a volume 
of the “ Biography of the Early Church,” the lives of the principal 
fathers during the first two centuries and a part of the third. Another 
volume is promised, and to bring the biographies down to the Coun- 
cil of Nice, in 325. The present volume contains fifteen lives, and 
among them the memorable ones of Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Irenseus, and Tertullian. The style is plain without rudeness, 
and diligent without dulness ; and the facts, collected from the most 
established authorities, are detailed at oncewith animation and accuracy. 

“The Life and Persecutions of Martin Boos. Written by Himeelf, 
and translated from the German.” Martin was a Bavarian, educated 
for the Romish priesthood. There have been from time to time, even 
in the bosom of the Romish church, especially in Germany, individuals 
who were Romanists only in name. Martin read his Bible, talked 
Protestantism, preached Protestantism, and was simply unconscious 
all the while that he had ceased to be a Roman Catholic, when he was 
awakened to the facts of the case by being grasped by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. From this time forth his life was one continued vexation ; 
without decision to make his choice between the two faiths, he continued 
to linger on the confines of both,—to talk Protestantism and act Popery, 
—to abjure the doctrines of Rome in his pulpit,and perform her cereme- 
nies at thealtar. He died August 29, 1825, at the age of 63, halting 
between two opinions to the last, and leaving an example of the fatal 
injury that falls to the lot of truth, by the want of resolution. 


— —_—_——. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Tus holidays have been celebrated in holiday fashion at Drury Lane— 
opera, ballet, and pantomime composing the nightly feast of reason. Even 
this wonld not attract in sufficient numbers. The spirit of the age required 
to be consulted in another essential ayo angen albeit the necessity was not 
enforced, as in the political theatre, by the pressure from without. No pre- 
paratory seminary flocked to Drury Lane; no father of a family, when one 
voice from the nursery (consisting of six, blended into an irresistible note 
of demand) shouted “ the pantomime!” proposed going to Drury Lane—no 

tice aspiring to the gallery—no middle class holiday-maker wending 
his way in medias res to the pit—no gay gallant volunteering to escort the 

ladies to the dress circle at a ruinous cost to his pocket, and perhaps 
to the loss of his bachelorship—was heard to ery out, “Oh! let us go to 
Drury Lane!" Duvernay danced for her own delight, and the pantomime 
was performed for the amusement of Messrs. Clown, Pantaloon, and Com- 
pany. The hour had manifestly arrived when the old ground of dignity 
must be surrendered, and the prices reduced to a state of conformity wit 
the condition of the public pocket. The majesty of the manager staggered ; 
but the announcement of a play by Mr. Bulwer at the rival house gave the 
crowning blow to his obstinacy; and down came the prices to the vulgar 
level of “ four, two, and one.” The result, we believe, has been, public 
pleased and actors paid. 

Eager to keep ahead in the race, not of dramatic encouragers, but of thea- 
trical speculators, the Covent Garden manager resolved to trust to panto- 
mime attraction for a very few nights, and then to produce the object of no 
little public interest—the first dramatic work of Mr. Bulwer—reckless, ap- 
parently, whether it could, at such a season, receive fair justice or not. Its 
production would be a compliment to the audience, though an unfortunate 
one, perhaps, for the author. No matter: the sensation was wanted, and 
the “ Duchesse de la Valliere” was produced. 

Upon reading this play on the evening of its first performance, our excla- 
mation was, “ Here is a drama that will not need, on its representation, the 
omission of a line, or an alteration in any respect.” Such was our strong 
sense, not absolutely of the dramatic fitness of the original story for stage 
purposes, but of the dramatic ¢act with which the author’s fine and varied 
genius had employed itself upon his subject. As the play opened, scene by 
seene, we were attracted by many varieties of interest, all centering in a 
great and decisive one, “ the conflict between the affections and the con- 
science,” in a woman erring and a ‘alternately by principle 
and passion—the victim of loving impulses, and the vanquisher, by the aid 
of the wisdom that springs from suffering, of the temptation of love in its 
most insidious form, and of her own sorrows in their deepest extremity. In 
this we saw the working of a character strong enough, as resting on a natu- 
ral basis, to achieve the best ends of tragic pathos and of morality. Aidin 
the effect of this, we saw the strong dramatic contrast in Bragelone an 
Louis, between the refined and the gross passion—between the subtle and 
unbroken sympathies of an exalted love and the blind selfishness of a mere 
arbitrary desire, heightened by the sweetness and purity of its object into 
the semblance of a true affection. There was a natural virtue outliving all 
the influences of the depravity that surrounded it—there was a noble and 
generous love, balming its own disappointment, and finding relief from its 
sickness of soul, in equal devotion, to its idol before and after ruin—and there 
Was the brilliant mask plucked from the wretchedly mean and vulgar fea- 
tures of a royal intriguer, and the more intellectual panders whose puppet 

he was, while he conceived them to be his. There was much beside this, in 
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the painting of manners, as well as the working out of passion; in exhibit- 
ing the artificial and the real in character ; in showing, with a delicate and 
masterly hand, the assumed and the true nature of the courtier; in por- 
traitures struck off with historical exactness, yet with broad and bold effect ; 
and, in Lauzun especially, stamped with an individuality as marked and 
striking (though not admitting of violent contrasts, or the full stage effect 
of light and shade) as any creation in the range of the drama. These cha- 
racters, Louis and the Duke, Bragelone, La Valliere, and Montespan, are 
clad in becoming colours, and each has its distinct style and bearing ; they 
are not a merely theatrical group, but each has its individual expression, 
and contributes its tone to the manners and morality of the scene. The 
language they use varies with circumstance, and contains as many examples 
of light laughing humour and of careless or sarcastic wit, as of graceful 
fancy, true pathos, and impassioned, resistless, and brilliant eloquence. The 
most stern and striking scenes are introduced where they are most essential 
to effect, and the leading events succeed each other with a rapidity not im- 
peded but regulated by the lighter agencies of the plot. 

Yet this, which is so dramatic to the reader, was not held to be so thea- 
trical to an audience. The play was warmly applauded by the public; but 
a dance and music introduced helped to render it too long ; and some critics 
immediately grounded upon this fact, and on the circumstance of the profane 
introduction of a crucifix upon the stage, the assertion that the play was 
“ undramatic,” immoral, maudlin, and a failure as regards the reputation 
of its author. “ The heroine was a dowdy, and the hero a poor creature.” 
One assertion begat another; the pathos was puling, the dialogue generally 
feeble, the characters all alike, the subject A mane am mean and common- 
place, and the drama deficient in tragic grandeur. Above all, it was insidi- 
ously political, and palpably irreligious. Some of these generous and saga 
cious objections have been started by private jealousy and envy: others are 
perhaps the result of political prejudice. Dramatic authors at any rate 
ought to be the first to discourage the propagation of such malicious absur- 
dities ; for to the author of this play, which does honour to the stage, they 
owe perhaps one-half their incomes. A powerful advocate in Parliament 
is, however, a different character to a formidable rival on the stage— a writer 
of great original power and equal popularity. There may be persons who 
would have liked the drama better, and thought it more “ dignified” and 
“ dramatic,” if La Valliere had taken poison, and Bragelone strangled the 
king, firing at the same time a train of gunpowder connecting the court and 
the convent. Such critics should henceforth labour in the vocation they 
criticize; they would become popular dramatic authors. Still there is room, 
as the earnest and prolonged applauses with which the play on subsequent 
representations was received, for authors of the intellectual grade of Mr. 
Bulwer. To some practical objections he yielded—objections that arose 
solely from the palpable deficiency in the acting of the play. The author 
materially altered the third act—writing a new and most impressive scene 
—and reduced two or three of his finished pictures to sketches. Miss Fau- 
cit does not now appear too weak for the awful conflict of impulse and prin- 
ciple in the heart of La Valliere; for the chief difficulties are diminished 
or cutaway. Mr. Vandenhoff is still unfitted for Louis, for the very rea- 
sons that render him so fitted for parts of a precisely opposite description ; 
to blame him would be to condemn him for not being iliston or Charles 
Kemble. Mr. Farren is still as ridiculously far from embodying the subtle 
spirit of Lauzun; but the scope of the character now reconciles us more to 
the farcical mistake. As far as a recompense for all this can be had, we 
have it in the noble performance of Bragelone by Macready; and as there 
is a soul of goodness in things evil, so out of the first failures comes a more 
triumphant success in the expansion which is now given to the action al- 
lotted on the scene to this deeply-conceived and richly-coloured character. 
It is enough to say, that this is one of those performances that may be wit- 
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i nessed over and over again with fresh delight, being full of small and deli- 
ow" cate touches that are at first lost in the power of a general effect. Most 
on sorry we are, that at the moment of our writing, the illness of this admirable 
aes actor has checked the successful run of an admirable play. 

ind 

ect 

ha- LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

are 


™ Zoological Society.—At the last monthly meeting of this society, dona- 
ney tions from the Commissioners of Affairs of India of the skins of eighty-seven 
he birds and two quadrupeds, several reptiles preserved in spirits, and a col- 

vn lection of insects, made on the Euphrates Expedition by Col. Chesney, were 


- reported. The donations to the menagerie announced were a kangaroo, a 
The sooty monkey, three green lizards, two Balearic or crowned cranes, two 
tial bonneted monkeys, and a night-heron. 
im- Discoveries in Australia.—At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, on the 8th ult., an interesting communication from the Swan River, 
hea- addressed to Major Irwin, was read, giving information of the discovery of 
but an extensive tribe of natives in the interior, several of whom had confirmed 
ities the opinion entertained by Drummond and other travellers, of the existence 
fane ofa great inland sea. Sir John Barrow announced that funds had been pro- 
was vided by the Admiralty for the expedition of Lieutenants Gray and Lush- 
tion ington, who would shortly proceed in the ship-of-war destined for that 
ure.” station, on a surveying expedition, and that they might start to any point 
rally they deemed fit, their principal object being directed towards this inland sea, 
non- which had hitherto remained unknown. 
isidi- Warming and Ventilating Buildings.—At the meeting of the Archi- 
saga tectural Society, held on the 10th ult., Mr. A. Beaumont read a paper on 
_ this subject, in which it was stated that nothing could be more wasteful of 
taste fuel than the common stoves, only one part in fifty of the heat evolved radi- 
bsur- ating into the room, the rest passing off with the draft into the chimney. 
they In illustration of this he remarked, that if a kettle of water be placed before 
ment the fire it will not boil in less than twenty-four hours, although half an hour 
rhe is sufficient to make it boil if placed over the fire. The ancient Romans, he 


{ar observed, were better acquainted with the principles of the evolution of 
; ‘he heat, and accordingly constructed their flues so as to pass horizontally under 
= we the apartment to be heated. Upon this principle Mr. Beaumont has himself 


t om erected stoves at the County Fire Office, at the elephant-house, Regent’s 
, they Park, in St. James's Church, and in other buildings, with admirable success, 
eens inasmuch as it effects a saving of eleven-twelfths of the usual quantity of 
que 


M fuel, causes a more equable distribution of heat, improves the ventilation, 
a eer and prevents the evolution of dust, smoke, and other impurities, 





arose 

yuthor 

scene 

; Fau- POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 

Paved Great Britain.— Unless we may be permitted to treat such “ gatherings” 
sapere as those of Bath, Glasgow, Liverpool, Oxford, Maidstone, and, though last 
ee not least, Drury Lane Theatre, as political events, we have nothing but a 
par dead blank to offer for the past month. At the festivals to which we have 
— ‘le referred, the two great political parties have been making demonstrations of 
ti va power, and giving indications of future proceedings, which warrant us in 
a he anticipating some sharp work during the parliamentary session, which was 
; there opened by Commission on the 31st ult. 
a more The following new creations in the Peerage are just announced : 
ion al- Lord Howard of Effingham— Ear] of Effingham. 
aracter. Lord Ducie—Earl of Ducie, and Baron Moreton. 


be wit- Lord Yarborough—Earl of Yarborough, and Baron Worsley. 
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Edward Berkeley Portman, Esq.—Baron Portman. 
Thomas Ale Frazer, of Lovat, Esq.—Baron Lovat. 
. William Hanbury, Esq.—Baron Bateman, of Shebden, county of Hereford. 


In Ireland the work of “ ful agitation” proceeds without any abate- 
ment of zeal or activity ; indeed, the organization of parties there is being 
carried almost to a point of perfection. “ Pacificators” are appointed in 
every parish, who are to look after the “ safety-valve, while the “ agitators” 
are getting up the steam ! 


Foreign States.—Another insane and criminal attempt upon the life of 
the King of the French, as he was on his way to open the Chambers, on 
the Ist ult., has proved the salvation of his government, which was previously 
menaced by a powerful and well-armed opposition. 

The name of the assassin who attempted the king's life is Meunier, an 
idle, dissipated desperado, formerly a journeyman saddler, and afterwards a 
book-keeper in a waggon-office. He is confined in the cell formerly occu- 
pied by Fieschi. Many of the newspapers have been proceeded against 
and condemned for “seditious” articles, ‘but the failure of a prosecution 
instituted against the Courrier Frangais has created considerable sen- 
sation in Paris,and given to the opposition papers an additional degree of 
boldness. 

The trial of the Strasburg conspirators has been dragging its slow length 
along through twelve tedious days; but the only point worth mentioning, 
in connexion with it, is the admission of General Voirol, that the French 
government were all along aware of the intentions of Louis Buonaparte. 
The trial closed on the 16th ult., and on the following day the court summed 
up the evidence, and the jury acquitted all the prisoners 





The last event of importance which has occurred in Spain, is the relief of 
Bilboa, which was effected by the aid of the sailors of the Enylish fleet. 
Mina died at Barcelona, on the 24th of December, after a long illness. 





A royal decree has been promulgated in Portugal, abolishing the slave- 
trade throughout the Portuguese dominions, 





An official document has been published in Hanover, entitled “ A Royal 
Family Law for the Kingdom of Hanover.” It relates to the succession to 
the throne, and the marriage of members of the Royal Family; pro- 
viding for the succession of the Duke of Cambridge and his son, in case of 
the extinction of the Cumberland line. The absolute power of the King is 
asserted throughout the Royal Family Law. 


ee 





The second session of the 24th Congress of the United States was opened 
on the 5th December ; and on the following day the two Houses spalivel Given 
President Jackson, avowedly “the last annual message” that he would ever 
present to them. The document embraces a large number of important 
topics, not the least of which are those of the currency and the surplus 
revenue, 

The monetary affairs in America are somewhat less disturbed than they 
were; but the government is still making the most vigorous efforts to add 
to the gold currency. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Brevet Appointments—Army and Navy.—The following analysis of the 
promotions made by the Brevet, just issued, may not be uninteresting to 
some of our readers :— 


THE ARMY. 

To be Generals. P ‘ ° 38 
— Lieutenant-Generals ‘ ° 50 
7 pare cenerele ° . . . 36 
_ els : : . ° 133 
— Lieutenant-Colonels . ; ; - we 
— Majors k : ° ¢ 76 

Total promoted in the Line 435 
ROYAL ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS. 

To be Generals. ‘ : 5 
— Lieutenant-Generals 9 
— Major-Generals 25 
— Colonels . , . ° ; 9 
— Lieutenant-Colonels : . é ll 
— Majors . ° ‘ , 59 

Total promoted in the Artillery 118 
ROYAL MARINES. 

To be Major-Generals ° . : . 2 
— Lieutenant-Colonels ; , ‘ 6 
— Majors ° ‘ , ° , 8 

Total promoted in the Marines 16 
ROYAL NAVY. 

Admirals of the White to be Admirals of the Red ; 8 

Admirals of the Blue to be Admirals of the White. d 12 

Vice- Admirals of the Red to be ditto . ° , 2 

Vice-Admirals of the Red to be Admirals of the Blue. ll 


Vice-Admirals of the White to be ditto e ° 
Vice-Admirals of the White to be Vice-Admirals of the Red 11 


Vice-Admirals of Blue to be ditto ° . ° 9 
Vice-Admirals of the Blue to be Vice-Admirals of the White 9 
Rear-Admirals of the Red tobe ditto . . ‘ ll 
Rear-Admirals of the Red to be Vice-Admirals of the Blue 5 
Rear-Admirals of the White to be ditto . 15 


Rear-Admirals of the White to be Rear-Admirals of the Red 2 
Rear-Admirals of the Blue to be ditto ° e 
Rear-Admirals of the Blue to be Rear-Admirals of the White 7 
Captains to be Rear-Admirals of the White ° ° 14 
Ditto to be Rear-Admirals of the Blue . ‘ 21 


Total promoted in the Navy . 158 
Thus, the total number of Officers promoted is 727, 





COMMERCE AND CURRENCY. 


Tug monetary and commercial affairs of the past month present little 
novelty. The low rate of profit to be obtained just now by investments in 
commercial and manufacturing speculations, has had the effect of forcing 
up the price of stocks, which maintain a high range, and are in great 
a especially for small investments. esis 

periodical returns of the quarterly averages of the weekly liabilities 
and assets of the Bank of England, from the 18th of October to the 10th of 
Feb.—vou. xix. No. CxcIv. x 
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January, were published in the Gazette of the 13th ult., and have furnished 
a topic of ole discussion amongst those learned in currency science. It 
appears by this statement, that since the last return was published, the stock 
bullion in the coffers of the Bank had undergone a further diminution ; 
viz., from 4,545,0007. to 4,287,000/.; ¢. e., 258,000/.; while the circulation 
had been increased from 17,361,000/. to 17,422,0002.; i. 2., 61,0007. In the 
securities held by the Corporation, an increase had taken place from 
28,971,0002. to 30,365,000/.; and in the deposits, from 13,330,000/. to 
14,354,000/, In the nest, or surplus profits, there also ap a slight in- 
crease; viz., from 2,825,000/. to 2,849,000. The total of the liabilities were 
31,776,000/.; and of the assets, 34,652,000/., independent of the surplus of 
2,849, 0007. 

Upon a comparison of these items with those of the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, the following results are exhibited. The circulation 
is at present 160,0002. greater than in Janaury, 1836: while there 1s a 
decrease in the deposits of not less than 4,815,0002. In the present amount 
of securities, as compared with that of the preceding year, there is a diminu- 
tion of 1,589,0002. ; while the stock of bullion has been reduced to 2,789,000/. 
This increase in the circulation, contemporaneously with the diminution of 
the bullion, has furnished the occasion of some very grave charges against 
the Bank directors, for their mode of regulating the currency, It ought not 
to be forgotten, however, that a large additional amount of specie has been 
put into circulation in Ireland, as also in the principal manufacturing dis- 
triets in England ; first for the purpose of checking the panic in the sister 
kingdom, and next to meet the exigencies arising out of the position of the 
Northern and Central Bank. Nevertheless, the diminution of the bullion 
has excited considerable surprise and disappointment. Avs it is certain that 
the Bank would neglect no opportunity of obtaining as much specie as pos- 
sible, the fact adverted to places it beyond a doubt that the previous advance 
in the rates of exchange had been effected by artificial means, and can there- 
fore only be temporary in its duration, unless supported by an increase in 
our bond fide claims upon foreign countries. 

The Bank has been making some very large sales of Exchequer Bills, 
while the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt have been 
making considerable purchases. 

The official statement of the revenue for the quarter ending in January, 
presents a very favourable view of the public income. Under all the disad- 
vantages arising out of the boisterous weather, which so materially interfered 
with the commercial business of the month of December, added to those 
resulting from the diminished amount of accommodation afforded to the 
mercantile classes by the Bank of England, there was an increase in the 
public revenue of the quarter, as compared with the corresponding quarter of 
the preeeding year, amounting to 16,231/.; while the receipts for the whole 
year exceeded those of the previous year in the sum of 2,570,9572. 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Ar length the hostile feeling against the corn laws has begun to embody 
and show itself according to the fashion of the times, by the expedient of 
enlisting masses into a combination for an express object. An anti-corn- 
law association has been formed, and about one hundred gentlemen, more 
than twenty of whom are members of parliament, were the first to enrol 
themselves as the nucleus. That such asociety would have sprung up long 
since there can be little doubt, had not the low price of wheat rendered the 
protecting law a dead letter. The altered state of the markets has naturally 
awakened their fears by increasing the cost of living so greatly amongst the 
operatives in the manufacturing districts. This indeed is but a foreseen 
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consequence of what is called the more prosperous condition of agriculture — 
otherwise, a high price of corn ; and there is no risk in predicting that so long 
as the Continental price of subsistence is so far below the English price, 
this discontent on one side, and fluctuation on the other, must continue. 
And when we regard, as we have been compelled to do for nearly the best 
part of a quarter of a century, the perpetual complaints of the tenantry, 
and the casual dbenevolences of the landlords, declared in returns of ten and 
fifteen and twenty per cent. upon the rent, according to the exigencies of 
the moment, and duly circulated through the journals, it cannot be denied 
that there must be something radically wrong in a state of things requiring 
such means of rectifying the balance—a means at once uncertain, unsatis- 


State and Prospects of Agriculture. 


fying, and derogatory. 
When a difference arises between interests of such magnitude, the best 
mode of discussion appears to be, to go to first principles. e trader says, 


“ Give me an unrestricted market for the prime article necessary to life ;” 
the agriculturist replies, “ First free me from the restrictions which compel 
or enable you to charge me a protected price for your commodities ; because 
while you increase my taxation, directly or indirectly, 1 cannot compete 
with the foreign grower.” This is the true state of the argument between 
the parties. As respects the state, the government cannot, under the weight 
of existing establishments, consent to the relinquishment of so vast a por- 
tion of revenue as both or either of these propositions imply. The founda. 
tion thus would seem to be placed in too costly a government. And so it 
would be (and so toa certain extent it is), but that there is another considera- 
tion, the relation between the wealth annually created in the British domi- 
nions, and the wealth created by foreign nations, our competitors, and the 
relative sums levied upon each. For the capability of bearing taxation, we 
have shown in a former article, depends on the surplus wealth of the payers 
more than upon the actual amount of the taxes; but there can be no ques- 
tion that in both these particulars England exceeds any and every other 
country in the world—thanks to her coals, her capital, her machinery, and 
her industry. 

So difficult is it to say where taxation ultimately rests, that we defy the 
clearest calculator to come to any plain decision, except by taking the ratio 
between the amount of the whole production of the year, and that of the 
gross revenue of the state. By subtracting the latter from the former, we 
find how much income is actually surrendered to the exigencies of the com- 
monwealth ; and it is probable on a rough average, that the ratio of every 
man’s income to the whole, compared with the numbers of the population, 
and their ratio with the revenue, will show what he contributes. But we 
must also consider that the agriculturists are not the largest consumers of 
taxed commodities, and therefore they do not contribute indirectly so much 
as those who live in towns. Thus then we are apt to believe that, after all, 
the complaints of the landed interest against the protecting duties on mer- 
chandise are exaggerated, and that their suffering has been chiefly aug- 
mented by their own false method of computing their expenses and probable 
profits. Taking all these points of the subject then into view, computing 
the effects of a high price (that which doubles the Continental price is high) 
upon the prime cost of manufactures, and with this the power of competition 
in foreign markets, taking the consequences to the state through revenue 
and the country, and the individuals through stagnation of their commerce, 
there is then every reason to think that even the present prices will not be 
long maintained. Another striking fact is, that protecting laws are alto- 

ether against the spirit of the age. If a statesman were desired to show 
the true principle of the late prosperous state of England, he would probabiy 
assign the fact to the higher approach to free intereourse, which has given a 
wider expansion to the commercial enterprise and power of the country, 
aided by cheap bread. As respects both the landed interest and the public, 
Lord Milton’s Pamphlet has long since set the question at rest. The agri- 
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culturist (the tenant especially) must then prepare himself for the conflict, 
if he feel disposed to fight a battle which he must eventually lose. We 
should rather recommend him to take the means of redress which are in his 
control, namely, to give only such a rent (the basis of computation) as will 
allow him the chance of a fair remuneration at a fair average market. 
Tithes will follow, rates are down, taxation is diminishing, and his other 
items of outlay must all conform to the price of his commodity; for the 
general price of commodities follows the rate of subsistence. 

While such are the prospective opinions we have deliberately formed 
concerning a question the must momentous to all classes that can be 
agitated, it may be useful to exhibit a view of the actual advantages 
derived by the agriculturist, during the past and present season. This has 
been so perspicuously done by the Editor of the Mark-Lane Express, that 

we at once adopt his tabular statement, as the clearest and best that can be 
exhibited. 
A comparative view of the averages of grain, which were, on— 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
@ s£4 £8 oe, em 4 @ 
Fist Jan. 1837 589 354 246 4210 423 409 
Do. 1836 360 274 187 27 0 334 345 
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Difference in favour of 1837 22 9 80 511 1510 811 6 4 

Again, taking the last six weeks of 1836, ending Dec. 30, and the corres- 

ponding — of 1835, the enhancement in the currencies is _ more 
marked. e aggregate averages regulating the duties being on the 

Wheat. "Sede. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

ae a-ak 2. a: a 

7th Jan. 1837 60 0 37 0 2510 43 1 45 2 43 6 

Do. 1836 366 281 188 284 348 353 



































Difference in favour of 1836 23 6 811 72 49 #106 & 3 

The general average price of Wheat in the United Kingdom for 1835 
was 39s, 7d. and is for 1836, 48s. 9d.; and on the London market in 1835, 
42s. 3d. and in 1836, 51s. 1d. 

The construction of this table seems to have justly no less than profoundly 
estimated the causes of this altered state of the trade in corn; it is indeed 
first assignable to the increased demand of the manufacturing operatives, who 
are enabled to consume more and better food by employment at good wages; 
and the next and not less effective stimulus was given to the market by 
the prospect of profit afforded to speculation by a supposed (though perhaps 
imaginary) searcity ; an effect not previously felt for some years. These 
are truths, were any wanting, which establish the reciprocating agency of 
prosperous times, and that the productions of one class must augment the 
profits of another. 

We have long considered that the price of wheat, if not low, cannot remain 
high in England, unless such exaltation be the consequence of a succession 
of bad harvests; and there is another, though not a new fact, which has lately 
been brought into prominent view, namely, the vast increased consumption 
of the potato amongst the lower classes, so much indeed, as to vie with the 
staff of life. Wherever the earnings are small, potatoes are substituted for 
bread, and the inroads made by this species of competition with wheat are 
incalculable. If nearly two hundred thousand tons find their way annually 
to London from the counties surrounding the metropolis, it stands within 
our own knowledge that in the agricultural districts potatoes supply almost 
a moiety of the food of that part of the population. It has been well observed 
that this change in the diet of those classes will always keep the price of 
wheat down, if not low; and the higher the rate, the more certainly will the 
= fly to the use of this now equally indispensable root. 

e urge it then on the agricultural interest steadily to contemplate 
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these facts, and to consider, whether either in the alternative of slack 
ee ne Orne, or a high price of bread corn, the abrogation 
of protecting laws (falsely so called) will not be assiduously agitated, and 
whether it be not for their best interests, that the trade in corn should be 
placed upon such a level as to preclude the chance of any great and casual 
fluctuations ? 

The last markets have exhibited in a remarkable degree the phenomenon 
so contradictory to the theory of the agency of supply and demand often 
visible in the corn trade; namely, that there is a fl with a short supply, 
and a rise with one that is abundant. We may repeat our explanation of 
this 5 sen te A short supply presents no choice, and low qualities must 
often be purchased, consequently prices on a par with the article are given. 
An abundant supply furnishes abundant choice, and the best samples only 
are bought at corresponding rates. In the present instance, the damp 
weather and difficult access fully account for the depression of the month. 
But let it not be forgotten, we are brought, and without any Jeeling of 
inconvenience, a month nearer to the next harvest. The farming operations 
are necessarily very confined at this season, and have been much inter- 
rupted by the weather. The principal res gest@, are the shows of cattle 
throughout the country, which in the general indicate the advancing science 
and care applied to “ breeding in all its branches.” Many agricultural 
meetings have also been held, with similar indications of a desire to cultivate 
knowledge as well as the soil, in those branches which most immediate] 
appertain to “ the first of arts.” The early lambing season has begun well, 
notwithstanding its severity, and the drop is said to be plentiful. 

Imperial averages—Wheat 59s. 6d. ; Barley 368. 1d.; Oats 24s. 6d.; Rye 
38s. 9d.; Beans 41s, 6d.; Peas 40s. 7d. 





OBITUARY. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR SAMUEL HULSE. 


Tue death of this gallant veteran, whose military services had extended 
through three-quarters of a century, took place on the Ist ult., in his 91st 
year. The gallant officer entered as an ensign in the first regiment of foot- 
guards, in the month of December, 1761. In 1780, he was promoted to the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of his regiment ; and in 1793 he embarked in command 
of the first battalion for Holland, where he served for a short time, and 
returned in the same year with the rank of major-general. In the following 
year he returned to Holland for a short period, and commanded the brigade 
of guards. In May, 1795, he was appointed colonel of the 56th regiment, 
and placed on the home staff. Three years afterwards he obtained the rank 
of lieutenant-general, and served for a short time in Ireland, during the 
eventful period of the rebellion. In the following year he was appointed to 
the command of the expedition to the Helder, and was present in all the 
engagements from September to November, when he returned with the 
expedition, and succeeded Lord Grey in the command of the southern dis- 
trict, which he held till the peace of 1802; and in the following year he re- 
ceived the rank of General. In February, 1806, he was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of Chelsea Hospital ; in June, 1810, he obtained the colonelcy of 
the 62nd regiment ; in 1820, was made governor of Chelsea Hospital ; and 
in 1830, received the baton of a British field-marshal. The loss of their vene- 
rable commander is unfeignedly regretted by the aged inmates of the Hos- 
pital which he governed for so many years—a great number of them having 
served under him in various victorious campaigns. The funeral of the gal- 
lant general's remains was strictly private, but the pensioners fell in and 
formed a square in the quadrangle of the Hospital, where they received the 
corpse and conveyed it to the hearse, at the grand entrance of the asylum. 
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Great anxiety was evinced by many field-officers, generals, and subalterns, 
that the funeral should be accompanied by the funeral honours appropriate 
to the high rank of the deceased, but all display was dispensed with, no 
doubt, in acquiescence with the expressed wish of the deceased officer 
himself. 


DUKE OF MONTROSE. 


His Grace the Duke of Montrose died on the 30th of December, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. His Grace was born on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1755, and received his ‘education at Eton and Cambridge. In 1780, 
he was returned as a member of the House of Commons, and in December 
of the same year was elected Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. In 
1785, he married Lady Jemina-Elizabeth, daughter of John, second Earl 
of Ashburnham, by whom he had an only son, who died in infancy; and 
the Duchess also dying, his Grace, in 1790, married Caroline Maria, daugh- 
ter of the late Duke of Manchester, by whom. he had issue, James, Mar- 
quis of Graham, who succeeds to the family honours, one other son, and 
four daughters. Inthe same year, he succeeded to the peerage, upon the 
demise of his father. Upon his entrance into public life, the deceased 
Duke attached himself to Mr. Pitt, and was rewarded for his services by 
some lucrative employments and distinguished honours. During Pitt's 
second ill-fated administration, he occupied a place in the Cabinet, as joint 
Postmaster-General, and subsequently became Master of the Horse to the 
King, filling also, at one period, we believe, the office of President of the 
Board of Trade. His Grace was also Chamberlain of the King’s House- 
hold, Lord Lieutenant of Stirlingshire and Dumbartonshire, Captain- 
General of the Royal Archers of Scotland, and hereditary Sheriff of Dum- 
bartonshire. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall ascribes his Grace's good fortune, not 
to the possession of any extraordinary intellectual endowments, but to those 
sagacious, prudent, and business-like qualities which so often compensate 
for the lack of great ability. ‘* His celebrated ancestor, the Marquis of 
Montrose,” he remarks, “scarcely exhibited more devotion to the cause of 
Charles I. in the field, than his descendant displayed for George III. in the 
House of Commons, while Lord Graham. Nor did he want great energy, 
any more than activity, of mind and body.” 

uring the progress of the French Revolution, and after his accession to 
the peerage, he enrolled himself as a private soldier in the City Light 
Horse. After Mr. Perceval's administration, in 1812, when the Prince 
Regent attempted to form a junction with some of his own former friends 
and Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Montrose owed both the preservation of 
his place, and the Order of the Garter, solely to the inflexibility of the 
individuals who refused them. If the Earl of Jersey would have accepted 
the Mastership of the Horse, the Duke would have been instantly deprived 
of that employment ; as, in like manner, the Duke of Norfolk's rejection of 
the Garter, determined the Prince Regent, after long hesitation, to confer it 
on the Duke of Montrose.” Nevertheless, his Grace’s public conduct must 
be allowed to have been upright, honourable, and consistent; while his 
private life was in the highest degree estimable. At his seat in Buchanan, 
where he spent much of his time, he set an example which produced the 
happiest effects in the neighbourhood, and added all that the influence of 
his rank could give to the charities of social intercourse, and the regular 
observance of religious duties. To strangers he might sometimes appear as 
cold and reserved ; but those who knew him well, can testify that nothing 
could exceed the frankness of his manners, the steadiness of his attach- 
ments, or the cordiality of his friendship. Throughout his extensive es- 
tates, and the adjacent country, his death excited a deep feeling of regret, 
and has created a void which will not be easily filled up. 
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SIR WILLIAM M‘MAHON. 


The death of this gentleman, who was Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
took place on the 15th ult., at his seat, in the ovunty. of Dublin. The de- 
ceased judge was in his 61st year; and in his career, he furnished, perhaps, 
un instance of the earliest and most rapid success in the profession, ever 
known at the Irish bar. Sir William was originally a Roman Catholic in 
his religious principles, and is said to have evinced considerable zeal and 
earnestness in defence of the faith he professed. Three or four weeks 
before he was called to the bar, however, he renounced the creed he had 
hitherto maintained, and was sworn as a Protestant barrister. His rise was 
rapid, which was, no doubt, attributable to the fortunate circumstance of 
his half-brother, Sir John M‘Mahon, being private secretary to the Prince 
Regent. Before he had been six years at the bar, he was made a Serjeant 
—a leap in the profession almost unprecedented. But this was not the 
most extraordinary promotion for which he had to thank his good fortune. 
Upon the death of Mr. Curran, in 1815, he was lifted over the heads of 
such men as Plunkett, Burke, Saurin, and others, into the Rolls Court, 
where he so far justified his appointment as to prove himself one of the 
most pains-taking of judges. His judgments were most tardily formed ; 
but no doubt, we believe, was ever entertained of the purity or integrity of 
his motives. It is understood that Sir William has died possessed of con- 
siderable property, though not acquired by his own personal exertions. He 
was made rich by lucky circumstances, and what he received from others he 
was careful to make fructify for himself. He was the sole heir of his 
brother, Sir John M‘Mahon, whose wealth was considerable ; and he also 
became possessor of the vast property of Count Stackpole. He was twice 
married, too, and by both ladies he is said to have made considerable ac- 
cessions to his previous fortune. It is greatly to the honour of the deceased 
judge that he never evinced anything like political partizanship through- 
out his long judicial career; indeed, he is said never to have been known 
to express an opinion upon public affairs. He leaves a large family to de- 
plore his loss. The Baronetcy was conferred in 1815. 


JOHN DE GRENIER DE FONBLANQUE. 


This gentleman, who is said to have been the father of the English bar, 
died on the 4th ult., in the seventy-eighth year of his age, but with a mind 
apparently unimpaired. He was a Bencher of the Middle Temple, and for 
some years represented the borough of Camelford in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Fonblanque’s political principles were those generally enter- 
tained by the Whig party; and it is said that, during the short administra- 
tion of his friends, in 1806 and 1807, he was spoken of as the furure Chan- 
cellor. He was a profound, eloquent, and skilful lawyer, and enjoyed the 
singular honour of having his “ Treatise on Equity” cited in the courts of 
law, during his lifetime. In the early part of the Prince of Wales’ (George 
the Fourth's) career, Mr. Fonblanque is said to have enjoyed his full con- 
fidence ; and he is reputed to have been the writer of the celebrated letters 
addressed to the King by his Royal Highness, on the subject of his exclusion 
from the army, and which were long attributed to the Earl of Moira. It 
was not generally known that Mr. Fonblanque was the head of a Langue- 
docian family, and inherited the title of Marquis, although he never assumed 
itin England. He was a man of great urbanity of manners, and of large 
benevolence, withal. 


SIR FREDERICK CAVENDISH PONSONBY. 


This gallant officer, who was the second son of the Earl of Besborough, 
and brother of Lord Duncannon, died suddenly, at Merwell Green, near 
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Basingstoke, on the night of the 11th ult., on his way to London, in the 
54th year of his age. His military career was one of great distinction. He 
entered the army in 1800, became lieutenant-colonel in 1810, colonel in 
1814, and major-general in 1825. In the Peninsula he acted as assistant- 
adjutant-general, and obtained a cross for his gallant conduct at Busaco, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Nive. He was twice wounded; first, on the 
lines of Torres Vedras, and next, at the siege of Burgos. He was engaged 
also at the battle of Waterloo, where he received several wounds, and was 
all but killed, by being trampled on by the cavalry and infantry engaged, 
during an entire night. Asa reward for his bravery he was made a Compa- 
nion of the Bath, Knight of the Tower and Sword, of Maria Theresa, and of 
St. George of Russia; and, only a few months since, he was appointed to 
the colonelcy of the Ist Dragoons, For deeds of personal bravery, Sir Fre- 
derick Ponsonby's name stood high in the annals of military fame. The me- 
morable charge made by him at the head of the 11th Dragoons, at Talavera, 
was only equalled by the tremendous charge which he subsequently led on 
at Waterloo—a deed of bravery and devotion surpassing even the chivalry 
of romance. Nor were the gentler and more generous virtues of his cha- 
racter less conspicuous than those which characterized him in the field. 


THE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF EXETER. 


Her ladyship expired at her house in Privy Gardens, on the 17th ult. 
She was the third wife of the late Marquis of Exeter, third daughter of the 
late Peter Burrell, sister of the first Lord Gwydyr, and widow of Douglas, 
eighth Duke of Hamilton. 


BARON AUDLEY. 


His lordship, who was the seventeenth peer in succession, died on the 14th 
ult. in the 55th year of his age. He was born in January, 1783 ; in 1816 
he married Anne Jane, eldest daughter of Vice-Admiral Ross Donnelly, by 
whom he has issue, two sons and four daughters, the eldest of whom, who 
succeeds to the family honours, has but just completed his twentieth year. 
The title of Audley is one of the oldest in the peerage, the creation being by 
writ of summons, in 1405, but originally summoned in 1297. It is the fourth 
title on the roll of Barons, the preceding ones being De Roos, Le Despen- 
cer, and De Clifford. The deceased baron was of retired habits, and was 
searcely known in public life. 

On attaining his majority next year, the young Lord will come into pos- 
session of the large estate of his grandfather, George, sixteenth baron, at 
Sandwich, Wilts. The late peer having sold his life-interest in the family 
domain, during the life-time of his father. The dignity of Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire has also descended to the present peer. 


LADY FARNBOROUGH. 


This lady, who was wife of the present Baron Farnborough, died at the 
family seat, Bromley Hill, Kent, on the 15th ult., in the 65th year of her 
age. Her ladyship was the eldest daughter of Sir Abraham Hume, bart., 
and Lady Amelia Egerton, only sister of the last Earl of Bridgwater, and 
was born on the 29th of January, 1772. 





